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''  The  subject  has  great  attractions:  As  science,  because 
it  links  phenomena  to  phenomena,  and  reveals  their  laws; 
as  philanthropy,  because  the  knowledge  of  these  laws  may 
be  used  as  a  weapon  to  conquer  the  vice,  the  crime,  the 
misery  which  science  investigades." 

—  Richard  L.  Dugdale. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  PREFACE 

On  the  appearance  of  Warner's  "  American  Charities  " 

its  unique  character  was  at  once  recog- 
nized. For  that  work  ia  tlie  first  thoroughgoing  scientific 
treatment  of  the  most  difHcult  and  perhnps  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  ever  widening  group  of  sociological  arts  to 
which  happily  Professor  Henderson  has  given  the  generic 
name  of  "social  technology."  It  possesses  an  enduring, 
a  vital  quality  which  in  the  judgment  of  scholars  has  al- 
ready won  for  it  the  rank  of  "  classic  in  philanthropy." 
With  remarkable  clearness  Dr.  Warner  perceived  the  new 
dynamic  tendency  which  was  destined  soon  to  revolutionize 
economic  and  sociological  thought.  In  the  outset  with 
trenchant  phrase  he  exposes  the  sterility  of  the  prevalent 
laissez  faire  dogma.  "  People  are  lired  of  the  gospel  of 
inaction,"  he  exclaims,  "  and  the  teacher  has  been  com- 
pelled to  heed  their  demand  for  guidance  in  the  doing  of 
constructive  work.  .  ,  .  Students  must  be  trained  in  a 
more  generous  political  economy  than  that  of  Senior  and 
Miss  Martineau,"  if  they  are  to  achieve  success  in  organ- 
iaed  philanthropy- 
Amos  Griswold  Warner  was  born  at  Elkader,  Iowa, 
December  21,  1861.  Three  months  earlier  his  father,  a 
physician,  had  teen  instantly  killed  in  an  accident  while 
returning  from  a  professional  visit.  The  son's  salient 
traita  of  mind  and  character  may  readily  be  traced  in  those 
of  hifl  parents.  The  father,  Dr.  Amos  Warner,  was  en- 
dowed with  sound  common  sense  and  discriminating  judg- 
ment.    With  independence  of  thought  and  great  tenacity 
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foelinga  of  others.  He  wub  uot  found  among  those  who,  iq 
the  name  of  a  college  joko,  delight  in  tormenting  persons 
mentally  or  physioolly  weaker  tlian  themselves;  nor  among 
tliow  wlione  only  claim  to  academic  distinction  is  the  wear- 
ing of  good  clultics ;  uoi'  among  thoso  who  seek  a  reputation 
for  "manlineaH"  by  venturing  on  forbidden  paths. 

In  another  way  Warner's  originality  and  strength  of 
character  were  disclosed.  It  was  not  his  early  purpose  to 
enter  on  one  of  the  so-eaUod  "higher"  professions.  He 
had  decided  to  graduate  and  then  to  carry  the  culture  which 
he  had  gained  into  a  fanner's  life.  Only  in  his  senior 
year,  apparently,  was  this  purpose  given  up.  He  then  be- 
came deeply  interested  in  historical  studies.  The  influence 
which  definitively  fixed  his  growing  inelinatiou  to  prepare 
himself  for  a  scholar's  career  came  to  him  through  a  piece 
of  research  work  done  in  connection  witli  a  course  of  study 
in  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution.  His  thesis  on 
the  "  Causes  of  tlic  Jacobin  Conquest "  led  him  on  to  fur- 
ther mental  achievement. 

Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  1885, —  three  monthB 
after  taking  the  bachelor's  degree,— he  entered  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  as  a  graduate  student  in  economics- 
Very  soon,  among  the  thirty  or  forty  men  gathered  around 
the  seminary  table,  by  common  consent  Warner  was  cheer- 
fully conceded  the  first  rank.'  His  unusual  success  won 
for  him  a  fellowship  at  tiie  close  of  the  first  year  of  study. 
A  few  months  later,  in  the  beginning  of  1887  — with  more 
than  a  year's  work  yet  to  do  before  reaching  the  doc- 
torate—he received  his  first  call  to  public  service.  One 
Sunday  a  characteristic  address  on  some  social  problem 
attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  John  Glenn,  member  of  an  old 
Maryland  family,  and  deeply  interested  in  practical  phil- 
.nllnK  10  the  twlimony  of  ■  lellow-Btudeat,  Judge  Lineoln 
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•ntbropy.  As  a  result,  Warner  actepted  an  iuvitation  to 
become  Ibe  Geoeral  Secretary  «f  tlie  Chanty  Oiguni/atiou 
Society  of  Baltimore.  The  plow-boy  of  Hoca  undertook 
this  extremely  difficult  eocial  service  for  t!ie  Southern  nie- 
tropotia,  and  he  discharged  his  task  wilh  coriBpicuous  sue- 
His  work  drew  the  attentiou  of  the  philflnthropimts 
of  the  entire  country.  Ilia  was  eRsentially  the  creative 
task  of  a  pioneer.  An  effective  organization  was  developed. 
"He  did  not  confine  himself  entirely  to  the  sifting  of  the 
honest  and  deserving  paupers  from  oinong  the  more  nu- 
tDcrouB  frauds"- — for  he  drove  vagrants  from  the  city  — 
"  but  he  became  a  student  of  the  problems  involved  in  pau- 
perism, writing  much  and  speaking  fretjuently  of  his  con- 
clusions." '  In  the  work  of  the  Society  he  remained  until 
the  summer  of  1889,  the  year  after  he  had  taken  the  Ph.D. 
degree.  Meantime,  through  mutual  respect  and  admira- 
ition,  Warner  and  Glenn  had  become  fast  friends.  At  the 
latter's  instance,  the  General  Secretary  was  permitted  to 
■Kme  his  own  successor;  and,  e<]ually  significant,  the 
,* American  Charities"  is  dedicated  to  "Mr.  John  Glenn, 
Cbainnan  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  tlie  Charity  Or- 
^ization  Society  of  Baltimore."  "While  be  was  secre- 
"  declared  the  Society  after  Warner's  death,  "  a  great 
Dipetus  was  given  to  our  work;  and  the  progress  made 

luce  his  departure  is  largely  due  to  the  foundation  laid  by 

8  good  sense,  energy,  and  devotion," 

Now  came  bis  first  call  to  teach.     In  September,  1889, 

E  associate  professor,  Warner  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
fcpartmeut  of  economics  in  the  University  nf  Nebraska. 
^ring  the  two  years  that  he  held  this  cliair,  he  gave  abun- 

mt  proof  of  his  originality  of  mind  and  of  his  extraordl- 
(■ry  power  as  a  teacher.  He  developed  his  course  in  the 
Identtfic  study  of  industrial  corporations  —  the  first  ever 

<  Judge  Lincoln  Frost,  on  Warner,  "  Tbe  Qraduate-" 
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offered  in  an  Ame-ican  university.  His  strength  as  a 
teacher  was  displayed,  not  so  much  in  the  ordinary  routine 
of  didactic  instruction,  but  chiefly  in  the  promotion  of 
original  research.  Henc-e  his  personality  and  his  methods 
appealed  most  powerfully  to  tlie  graduate  studontg  of  his 
seminary,  where  his  alert  and  fertile  mind  fairly  teemed 
with  inspiring  hints  and  with  fruitful  subjects  for  investi- 
gation. In  harmony  with  this  view  is  the  judgment  of 
Professor  Edward  Atsworth  Ross,  his  colleague  in  the  de- 
partment of  economics  at  Stanford.  As  evidenced  by  his 
writings,  "  Dr.  Warner  had  the  pioneering  mind."  His 
"  teaching,  too,  was  original.  He  loved  to  cut  loose  from 
texts  and  get  at  things.  He  had  his  students  visit  jails, 
almshouses  and  asylums,  police  courts  and  city  halls,  that 
they  might  see  and  judge  for  themselves.  In  these  first- 
hand investigations  and  reports,  his  students  developed  a 
power  thoy  will  never  lose.  All  who  came  near  Dr.  Warner 
felt  the  bracing  ozone  of  his  great  common  sense.  Life  on 
the  farm  had  given  him  an  instinct  for  reality  which  no 
doctrinaire  could  destroy.  He  was  of  the  new  victorious 
younger  school  of  economists,  and  in  his  hands  economics 
never  became  lifeless  or  dismal.  In  a  day  when  isms  were 
more  rife  than  they  are  now,  he  kept  his  head  clear  and 
sent  folly  flying  with  a  homely  illustration  or  a  pungent 
epigram."  * 

Then  followed  the  second  and  most  important  call  to 
publi :  service.  In  18!)1  he  was  selected  by  President  Har- 
rison to  become  the  first  Superintendent  of  Charities  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  under  the  act  which  Congress  had 
recently  passed.  The  appointment  was  in  no  sense  politi- 
cal. In  fact  it  was  opposed  by  both  senators  from  Ne- 
braska, who  desired  the  office  as  a  "plum"  for  an  "old 
soldier"  of  their  party.  Through  the  influence  of  such 
■Ron,  io  the  Ckaritiet  Rroiev).  vol.  x   (March,  ISOO),  p.  1. 
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men  as  John  Glenu,  Professor  Ely,  President  Gilman,  and 
Senator  Dawes,  tiie  place  came  to  hiin  in  recognition  of 
the  preeminent  fitness  which  his  administration  of  the 
charities  of  Baltimore  had  disclosed.'  It  was  a  post  de- 
manding hard  work,  signal  ability,  and  rare  tact  in  the 
management  of  men.  The  charities  of  the  District  were 
in  a  chaotic  condition.  The  appropriations  of  Congress 
were  distributed  in  a  hapjiazard  and  ineffective  way  among 
a  number  of  ecclesiastical  and  private  pliilanthropic  insti- 
tutions. Any  plan  of  tlie  superintendent  to  apportion 
equitably  and  scientifically  the  funds  hereafter  to  be  pro- 
vided by  Congress  was  sure  to  provoke  selfish  opposition. 
A  powerful  hostile  lobby  had  to  be  overcome.  How  all 
difficullies  eventnnlly  were  surmounti'il  nnd  the  great  task 
of  carrying  ont  the  design  of  the  federal  statute  finally  was 
accompli.'ihed  cannot  here  he  described.  Tt  must  snffif-e  In 
My  that  the  suggestions  regarding  the  details  of  organiza- 
tion  and  the  appropriations  of  money  submitted  in  War- 
ner's two  special  reports  were  adopted  and  put  in  force  by 
Congress;  and  thus  a  model  system  of  organized  charities 
was  created  for  the  national  capital.  Meantime  he  had 
achieved  a  supplementary  work  of  great  social  value  to  the 
city.  At  his  instance  Congress  had  been  induced  to  found 
a  Board  of  Children's  Guardians,  an  institution  only  second 
in  importance  to  the  charity  organization  itself. 

Warner's  second  call  to  teach  came  from  Stanford  Uni- 
versity in  1893,  two  years  before  his  term  as  superintendent 

i"Oiir  friend,  who  waa  not  sn  spplirnnt  for  the  place  and 
merely  ttnew  that  bis  name  wb^;  on  file  wiili  the  President,  waa 
awakened  at  midnight  one  nielli,  iinrt  cnme  down  town  to  fpiid 
the  preH  deepBtth  tellinf;  of  hi«  appninlmpnt  He  look  it  with 
his  usnal  calmneea,  but  with  a  little  more  limn  tiis  u^ual  flerious- 
ne»i.  The  surprise  did  not  throw  him  olT  his  Imlance  in  the  |p«gt. 
He  Mw  not  the  honor  that  had  come  to  hiin.  but  the  reKpnnai- 
Wlity.  His  thought  was  not  of  elntion,  but  of  determination  to 
i" —  Will  Oweb  Joses,  on  Warner,  "  The  Friend." 
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hail  expired.  U'liile  serving  tlie  goremtnent  in  Waaliing- 
lon,  lie  told  the  writer  iliai  lie  Imd  decided  not  to  take  up 
profesiiional  academie  work  again.  The  iufluenee  whidi 
ehangied  his  mind  and  determined  his  coining  to  Staiironl 
was  the  gift  to  that  iDstitution  of  the  Hopkins  Railway 
Library.  Warner  was  deeply  interested  in  railroad  prob- 
leniB,  as  he  was  in  all  questions  connected  with  industrial 
corporations;  and  now  he  saw  an  opportunity  for  a  new 
institution  —  a  railway  school  of  unique  character,  one 
whose  cnrriculum  should  comprehend  not  merely  financial 
and  economic  problems,  but  practical  courses  in  adniiuistrs- 
tioQ  and  engineering  as  well.  Had  his  life  been  spared, 
probably  in  due  time  this  ideal  would  have  been  realized, 
and  so  Stanford  Tniversity  wonld  have  had  in  history  the 
distinction  of  founding  the  first  railway  school. 

But  thi^  was  not  to  be.  ^Vhen  he  began  his  work  at 
Stanford,  in  tlie  spring  of  1893,  his  physical  strength  was 
already  impaired  by  too  strenuous  labors  in  Washington. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  in  1894,  he  wrote 
tl»e  "  American  Charities."  It  was  a  fatal  (our  de  force. 
Although  in  large  measure  the  fruit  of  years  of  tlmnglit 
and  experience,  in  its  poblished  form  it  was  stmik  off  ia 
a  rerr  few  weeks  of  incessant  toil.  Under  this  fearfu! 
Ftrwn  his  constitution  began  to  yield,  and  during  the  fit- 
sning  summer  its  ruin  was  made  complete  through  the 
exposure  endured  in  an  outing  trip.  In  November,  1894. 
under  his  physician's  adrice,  he  gare  up  teaching  and  began 
what  proved  to  be  five  rears'  vain  search  for  health.  The 
pathetic  story  of  that  heroic  struggle  is  known  and  need  he 
IcnowQ  only  to  his  dearest  friends.  More  and  more  brightlv 
sfaooe  out  the  nobility  of  his  character.  Bravely  and  cheer- 
fnlhr  he  f«c#d  the  ineriiable,  while  always  he  was  accom- 
panied and  cherished  by  his  wise  and  courageous  wife. 
Bi«  mind  wu  ever  bosy  with  the  great  social  problems 
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iwhieh  filled  his  iiitpllettual  lil'L>;  and  during  much  ot  llij:i 

0(1  hia  faniiJy  was  supported  on  the  money  eaiued  by 

}lie  remarkable  articles  in  Ihe  Record  and  Guide.     In  the 

I  fall  of  1897  he  ventured  to  return  to  Stanford  in  the  hope 
of  taking  up  his  teaching  work  ngain.  The  hope  was  vain; 
although  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  wrote  and  delivered 
those  "  Lay  Sermons  "  in  which  so  clearly  hia  white  soul  is 
revealed.  The  end  came  after  three  more  years  of  waiting 
and  wandering.  He  died  at  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico, 
January  17,  1900.  "  Now  he  lies  in  the  soil  of  his  dear 
Nebraska,  on  a  beautiful  hill  overlooking  the  little  village 
of  Roca  and  the  broad  valley  and  prairies  beyond." ' 

»0n  tlie  fifth  day  of  September,  1888,  Warner  married 
Hiss  Cora  Ellen  Fisijer.  an  alumna  of  his  alma  mater. 
Two  children,  a  girl  and  a  Iwy,  were  horn  of  their  mar- 
riage. The  wife  and  children  are  still  living. 
It  would  perhap!?  be  misleading  to  assert  that  in  the 
mere  volume  of  hia  writings  Warner's  short  life  was 
Oniquely  productive  as  compared  with  other  scholars  of  the 
first  ratik.  Yet  his  published  bibliography,'  though  not 
exhaustive,  shows  that  his  pen  was  ever  busy  with  helpful 

Pwork.  His  reputation  as  an  author  and  as  a  constructive 
IcieDtific  thinker  must,  of  course,  always  rest  chiefly  on 
the  "American  Charities."  Still,  many  of  his  minor 
papers  and  monographs  are  of  distinct  and  lasting  value. 
Tliey  hold  an  honorable  place  in  the  literature  of  the  new 
dynamic  economics  and  in  that  of  the  new  scientific  philan- 
thropy. Ever  Warner  had  an  eye  on  the  practical,  striving 
to  render  science  helpful  to  men.  His  thought  is  pervaded 
by  the  spiritual  utilitarianism  which  is  the  mark  of  the 
fruitfuJ  scholarship  of  the  modem  age. 

1  ProfestoT  Laurence  Fowler,  in  his  Warner  memorial  addresa. 
t  Appended  to  the  "La;   Sermons"    (1904),  67-70;   also  in 
l^otn*  BopkiM  Univertity  Btudiet  (1904),  xxii,  481-484. 
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thor  was  far  away  from  books,  yet  always  the  subject  is 
handled  with  a  firm  grasp.  Moreover,  there  was  no  dearth 
of  topics;  for  upon  hia  eager  and  open  mind  ever  crowded 
more  [hemes  than  his  bi-weokly  manuscript  could  compass. 
The  four  "Lay  Sermons"  (Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1904),  with  a  bibliography  and  an  introductory  biographi- 
cal sketch,  were  puhtiahed  as  a  memorial  by  hts  frieiida. 
These  sermons  were  delivered  at  Stanford  University  ia 
the  aulumn  of  1897,  and  the  author  must  have  felt  they 
were  a  farewell  message  to  his  students.  They  are  indeed 
a  precious  legacy  from  a  teacher  whose  daily  life  was  a  ser- 
mon inspiring  to  noble  effort.  His  character  expresses  the 
ethical  value  of  the  clean-hearted,  single-minded,  brave, 
and  cultured  teacher.  "  Others  have  spoken  of  Ibe  just- 
ness of  his  judgments,"  e.xclaims  Professor  Charles  Newton 
Little;  "to  me  he  was  the  sane  man  always."  To  the 
present  writer,  who  had  the  honor  of  being  counted  among 
his  teachers,  his  colleagues,  and  his  intimate  friends,  t)iere 
is  no  more  inspiring  lesson  than  that  wfforded  by  the  brief 
career  of  Amos  Griswold  Warner.  Behold  the  country  lad 
as  he  swiftly  rises  to  the  highest  acailemic  honors  1  See 
him  as  with  master  hand  be  skillfully  grapples  with  the 
hard  social  problems  of  two  great  cities !  In  his  "  Ameri- 
can Charities"  he  laid  the  lasting  foundation  of  a  science, 
while  in  his  course  on  Industrial  Corporations  he  organ- 
ized an  important  branch  of  another.  But  there  is  some- 
thing more  precious  than  all  these  things:  the  influence  for 
Boci:  1  righteousness  ever  reflected  from  his  pure  heart  and 
lotty  mind.  One  may  compare  it  in  its  results  to  a  dia- 
mond cast  into  the  water.  The  circling  waves  of  moral 
and  intellectual  influence  recede  and  Bpread  away  until 
they  break  on  the  uttermost  shores  of  time. 

George  Elliott  Howard. 

CinTER8ITT   or   NEBR.tHKA. 

July  1,  1009. 
RvTised  February  20th,  lOlS. 
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Is  19i)8  the  lime  seemed  ripe  for  a  new  edition  of  the 
"  American  Charities,"  No  essential  change  in  the  state- 
ment of  principles  was  needed,  for  the  book  has  a  perennial 
scientific  quality.  On  the  other  hand,  the  statistics,  illus- 
trations and  other  details  required  many  additions  and  a 
thorough  revision.  Moreover,  in  some  cases  there  had 
been  a  decided  change  in  public  attitude  which  demanded 
recognition.  Tlie  revision  of  1908  prolonged  the  life  of 
the  book  and  now  again  revision  is  required.  It  is  fortu- 
nate in  every  way  tliat  Mrs.  Coolidge,  who  was  named  by 
'esaor  Warner  liimself  as  the  person  to  be  asked  to 
revise  the  book  if  it  should  ever  need  revision,  has  been 
able  to  undertake  both  the  second  and  the  third  revisions. 
It  was  fitting  that  the  pupil,  colleague  and  friend  of  the 
author  should  take  his  place.  By  professional  training 
and  experience  she  is  admirably  equipped  for  the  success- 
ful discharge  of  a  public  service  which  her  relations  with 
the  author  and  his  family  must  make  a  loving  duty. 

After  taking  two  degrees  from  Cornell  University,  Mary 
Boberta  Cooliilge  gained  valuable  experience  as  a  teacher 
of  history  and  economics  at  Wellesley  College.  Somewhat 
later  she  came  to  Stanford  where  Professor  Warner  was 
then  the  iiead  of  the  Department  of  Economics  and  under 
hia  direction  she  studieil  for  iier  doctorate  in  Applied 
Sociology.  When  lie  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  duties  at 
the  University  on  account  of  illness,  she  was  asked  to  take 
his  course  in  Charities  and  from  1897  to  1904  gave  also 
the  couraea  in  Penology,  The  Family,  and  Race  Problems. 
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Duniig  tliese  years  she  took  a  course  at  the  New  York 
.School  of  Philanthropy  and  served  as  director  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  of  San  Francisco  while  taking  part  in 
other  social  welfare  movements  in  California.  Since  leav- 
ing Stanford  she  has  acted  as  Head  of  the  South  Park 
Settlement  and  as  President  of  its  Council;  as  President 
of  the  California  Civic  league  for  two  terms;  in  1017 
was  appointed  a  trustee  of  the  new  Pacific  Colony  for  the 
Feebleminded;  and  in  1918  Profoseor  of  Sociology,  at 
Mills  College. 

Mrs.  Coolidge's  own  contrihutions  as  a  sociological  writer 
are:  a  monograph  on  "Almshouse  Women";  a  study  of 
"College  and  Nou-College  Women";  a  book  on  "Chinese 
Immigration";  "The  Residuum  of  Relief,"  a  section  of 
the  San  Francisco  Relief  Survey  dealing  with  the  aged  and 
infirm ;  and  a  hook  entitled  "  Why  Women  Are  So." 

In  preparing  the  original  edition  of  "  American  Chari- 
ties" she  assisted  Professor  Warner  in  reading  proofs  and 
verifying  materials.  The  revised  second  edition,  published 
in  1903,  has  continued  to  hold  its  place  as  a  classic  in  the 
field  of  philanthropic  literature.  After  ten  years  it  is 
again  revised  under  the  pressure  of  a  new  demand  that  the 
figures  shall  lie  brought  down  to  date  and  such  chapters 
interpolated  a«  may  sen'e  to  mirror  a  changing  emphasis 
and  many  advance.s  in  charity  practice  which  have  been 
made  since  the  first  edition  was  published. 

^L  Georqe  Elliott  Howard. 

^H  UmVBRRiTY  OF  Nebraska, 

^^  Febnury  80,  1»18. 
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REVISER'S  NOTE 

Warner's  Amehican  CtiARiTiEa  was  tlie  first  attempt  to 
cover  i^ystc'iiiatiLally  tlie  ilelil  of  Ameritau  churitles  and  to 
lonnulatt-  tli«  priuciples  of  rolief  wliith  had  been  evolved 
from  a  century  of  beuevolence.  Hia  life  almost  exactly 
spanned  the  first  period  of  the  Charity  Orgauiiiatiou  movo- 
meut.  Since  the  book  was  written  the  horizon  of  charitisB 
has  immetjsely  widened;  many  valuable  books  dealing  with 
special  phaoGs  of  charity  have  been  published,  and  a  few, 
from  dilTerent  points  of  view,  have  treated  tlie  same  topics. 

The  reviser  lias  been  careful  not  to  alter  the  distinctive 
color  which  Professor  Wamer  gave  to  the  book  and  which 
has  made  it  a  classic  in  its  field.  Wiinier  saw  what  was 
permanent  and  vital  wilh  humorous  common-Bense,  and  to 
exceptional  degree.  In  a  few  instances  only  has  it  been 
tieL'essary  to  mo<liFy  the  conclusions  laid  down  by  him,  but 
two  entirely  new  chapters  have  been  added  to  round  oiit  his 
discussion  of  poverty.  The  changes  made  by  the  reviser 
consist  in  the  substitution  of  more  recent  figures  and  illus- 
trations and  the  addition  of  2r>,0U()  words  of  new  material. 
The  dates  given  in  text  and  footnotes  will  enable  the  reader 
to  tell  whether  the  material  belongs  to  a  period  later  than 
1894,  the  year  of  the  first  edition. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  new  movements  in 
social  welfare  uxcept  when  they  might  serve  to  illustrate 
Warner's  text;  nor  to  take  account  of  the  changes  which 
war  will  bring  about  in  philanthropy.  This  third  edition, 
necessarily  somewhat  inoonsintent,  is  rededicated  to  Profes- 
Bor  Warner  in  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  which  the  re- 
viser owes  to  him  as  a  student  and  in  the  hope  that  with  it 
hie  influence  upon  American  charitv  will  be  perpetuated. 
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PART   I 
HISTORICAL  AND  THEORETICAL 

CHAPTER  I 

PHILANTHBOPY  AND  ECONOMICS 

The  science  of  political  economy,  as  we  know  it,  is  some- 
what more  than  a  century  old;  while  the  art  of  aiding  the 
poor  has  been  practiced  from  time  immemorial.  When 
the  patriarch  Job  was  justifying  himself,  he  spoke  of  his 
work  for  the  unfortunate  in  language  which  is  still  con- 
sidered suitable  for  describing  an  ideal  philanthropist,  and 
which  in  part  is  now  used  as  a  motto  by  several  charity 
organization  societies.^  Before  Christianity  was  a  power, 
and  far  beyond  the  influence  of  the  Hebrew  faith,  the 
instinct  of  sympathy  for  those  in  distress  prompted  to 
kindly  acts  which  philosophers  commended  and  religious 
leaders  enjoined.  An  imposing  array  of  texts  ex- 
horting to  charity,  and  prescribing  the  methods  of  it,  may 
be  gleaned   from   the  pagan   writers   of   antiquity.     The 

1  "When  the  ear  heard  me,  then  it  blessed  me;  and  when  the  eye 
saw  me,  it  gave  witness  to  me:  because  I  delivered  the  poor  that 
cried,  and  the  fatherless,  and  him  tliat  hud  nom^  to  help  him.  The 
blessing  of  him  tliat  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon  me:  and  I 
caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy.  .  .  I  was  eyea  to  the 
blind,  and  feet  was  I  to  the  lame.  I  was  a  father  to  the  poor: 
and  the  cause  which  I  knew  not  I  searched  out." 
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lence  has  been  everywhere  aod  at  all  times  that  supplied 
by  religion.  Any  impulse  or  liabif  that  is  for  the  good  of 
the  race  is  likely  in  the  course  of  time  to  be  fixed  and 
intensified  by  religious  sanctions.  Almost  all  customs,  in- 
luding  the  organization  of  the  family  and  of  the  govem- 
lent,  and  even  habits  of  dress,  diet,  and  cleanliness,  have 
been  thus  confirmeil.  For  present  purposes  we  need  not 
bother  ourselves  with  teleological  cons i derations,  nor  in- 
quire whether  the  useful  impulses  and  habits  originated  in 
a  divine  command  Bupeniaturally  revealed,  or  whether 
they  had  their  origin  in  spontaneous  variation  or  rational 
adaptation,  and  were  then  seized  upon,  and  perpetuated  by 
the  religious  instincts.  To  whatever  source  we  may  trace 
the  sentiment  of  pity  and  the  desire  to  relieve  the  desti- 
tute, it  certainly  had  not  been  in  existence  long  Ijefore 
its  cultivation  was  enjoined  by  religious  authority. 
I  Religion,  however,  like  the  subsidiary  motives  based  on 
:«dueational  or  political  considerations,  has  too  frequently 
substituted  self-seeking  for  self-sacrifice  as  the  motive 
power  in  aiding  the  poor.  The  charity  ot  antiquity  was 
very  largely  "a  means  of  obtaining  merit."  "The  riches 
of  the  infinite  God,"  says  the  V'endidad,  "  will  be  bestowed 
upon  him  who  relieves  the  poor;"  or,  according  to  a 
Hindu  epic,  "  He  who  giveth  without  stint  food  to  a 
fatigued  wayfarer,  never  seen  before,  obtaineth  merit  that 
IB  great."  It  was  when  Job  was  justifying  himself  that 
he  enumerated  his  works  of  mercy. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  rewards  were  offered  for 
benevolent  work,  punishmeuts  were  promised  for  hard- 
heartedness.  The  grim  threat  of  the  Talmud,  "  The  house 
that  does  not  open  to  the  poor  shall  open  to  the  physician." 
ia  typical  of  many  passages  that  might  be  quoted  from  the 
earlier  religious  writings.  Under  the  influence  of  such 
flireats  or  of  more  direct  ones,  believers  felt  coustrained 
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to  fli'I  tlie  pttoT  for  purely  selfish  reasons,  to  do  some  overt 
act  tlist  w-oiiiei]  lo  have  been  prescrihed,  in  order  that 
it  miglil  I*  act'ouiited  to  them  for  rigiiteoiisnees,  Siib- 
Jti'tivcly  considered,  tile  ac^t  itself  was  not  one  of  charity, 
but  of  penance;  i\e  motive  was  not  a  desire  to  aid  the 
dialreRMi),  hut  to  propitiate  a  more  or  less  unreasonable 
rfeity  or  fate. 

'I'he  influence  of  religion  upon  the  benevolent  instincts  of 
man  can  be  studied  in  nearly  all  its  phases  in  the  history 
of  charities  administered  hy  the  Christian  church ;  and  in 
that  history  can  he  traced  the  power  of  an  accepted  theol- 
ogy both  to  exalt  and  to  degrade  the  charitable  impulse. 
While  the  antiquarian  may  he  able  to  point  out  many  traces 
of  active  benevolence  before  the  Christian  era,  while  there 
ia  nnich  genuine  philanthropy  outside  of  Christianity,  and 
while  it  may  even  l)e  said  that  the  church  of  the  present 
diiy  that  administers  its  charities  most  wisely  is  not  Chris- 
tian at  all,  but  Jewish, —  it  yet  remains  true  that  charity, 
BH  we  know  it,  gets  its  chief  religious  sanction  and  incentive 
from  Htm  who  gave  aa  the  summary  of  all  the  law  and 
prophets  the  coordinate  commands  to  love  God  and  to  love 
our  neighbor,  and  who,  in  explaining  these  commands,  pro- 
nounred  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  At  first, 
Christianity  brought  lo  the  world  a  purified  and  ennobled 
charity,  a  iove  of  fellow-men  very  tlilTerent  from  the  semi- 
selfiMh  motives  that  prompted  to  prayer,  penance,  and  alms- 
giving as  means  to  a  common  end  —  that  of  securing  divine 
favor.  The  diaconate  of  the  early  church  seems  to  have 
Ijeen  a  satisfactory  way  of  organizing  what  ia  now  called 
"  friendly  visiting," 

But  the  voluntary  and  congregational  charity  of  the  early 
churches  was  soon  replaced  by  the  mediffival  ecclesiastical 
methodn  of  parishes,  bishops,  monasteries,  orders,  and  insti- 
tutions, and  with  the  worldly  success  of  the  church  came 
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degeneration.'  As  th?  church  hecanie  an  institution  ad- 
minlEtering  progressively  large  revenueB,  its  Berviee  of  the 
poor  degeneratal,  partly  from  worldliness,  wncl  partly  from 

other-worldliness."  Overt  worldlineas-,  leuding  to  themia- 
application  of  revenues  designed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
Bometimes  attained  great  proportions  and  was  a  tendency 
that  honest  ecclesiastics  found  it  necessary  to  fight  con- 
tinually. But  such  palpable  evils  wrought  little  harm,  as 
compared  with  the  dry  rot  of  spiritual  sclfishnesB,  which 
caused  charity  to  degenerate  into  almsgiving  for  the  benefit 
of  the  one  who  gave.  The  doctrine  of  Augustine  that 
"alms  have  power  to  extinguish  and  expiate  sin."  though 
taught  only  with  qualifications,  became  the  motive  power 
in  the  charities  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Gifts  to  the  church 
for  charitable  purposes  became  merely  a  metliod  of  secur- 
ing a  satisfactory  balance  on  the  books  of  the  recording 
angel,  a  way  of  getting  one's  self  or  others  out  of  purgatorj\ 

Ab  an  agent  for  securing  gifts  both  of  property  and  of 
personal  service  the  church  was  almost  incredibly  succesfl- 
ful.  If  the  devotion  of  material  wealth  to  the  relief  of  tlie 
poor  could  alone  have  cured  destitution,  it  would  have  been 
cured.  But  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  disastrous  results 
that  followed  so  much  indiscriminate  giving.  A  rich 
church  among  a  multitude  of  poor,  which  Emminghaus  de- 
clares to  have  been  always  the  ecclesiastical  ideal,  did  not 
prove  a  satisfactory  arrangement.  When  Hubert-Valler- 
onx,  in  discussing  the  rural  charities  of  France,  sliows  that 
iJl  the  great  charitable  institutions  of  that  country  origin- 
ally owefl  their  existence  to  the  influence  of  Christianity 
through  the  church,  he  is  historically  correct.  But  when 
he  makes  this  statement  of  fact  the  basis  of  a  plea  for  the 
non-intervention  of  the  state  in  the  present  administration 
of  charitable  institutions,  he  is  wrong;  for  the  history  of 

1  Henderson,  "  World  CurreotB  in  Charity." 
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charitable  institutions  shows  that,  while  they  originated 
through  the  influence  of  the  church,  it  was  also  through 
ecclesiastical  influence  that  they  degenerated  and  became 
mischievous. 

The  state  interfered  for  many  reasons,  some  of  them 
certainly  unworthy;  hut  one  sufficient  cause  was  everywhere 
present  —  ecclesiastical  mismanagement,  and  the  necessity 
the  communiti"  was  under  to  protect  itself  from  tlie  spread- 
ing disease  of  pauperism.  "  In  no  case,"  aavs  Lecky, '"  was 
the  alwlitioa  of  monasteries  effected  in  a  more  indefensible 
manner  than  in  England,  but  the  transfer  of  property  that 
was  once  employed  in  a  great  measure  in  charity,  to  the 
courtiers  of  King  Henry  was  'ultimately  a  benefit  to  the 
English  poor;  for  no  misapplication  of  this  property  by 
private  persons  could  produce  as  much  evil  aa  an  imre- 
etrained  monasticism."  ^ 

In  almost  every  European  country,  the  state  first  tried 
to  Etop  beggary  and  vagabondage  by  repressive  measures, 
Bud  only  when  these  failed  was  obliged  to  assail  the  evil  at 
one  of  its  sources  by  taking  charge  of  relief  work.  Thia 
work  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  state  in  Scandinavia  at  a 
very  early  period,  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Beforma- 
tion,  in  France  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  Italy 
toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  Germany, 
Luther  suggested  that  the  church  and  state  sboidd  work  to- 
gether to  root  out  beggary,  and  to  lessen  as  much  as  pas- 
sible the  misery  caused  by  destitution  and  disease.  The 
religious  wars  that  followed  the  Beformalion  in  that  coun- 
try interfered  with  the  immediate  transfer  of  relief  work 
to  the  state.  "  The  Protestant  authorities,'"  says  Emming- 
haus.  "were  not  more  prudent  than  their  predecessors 
where  valuable  property  of  the  church  for  the  benefit  of 
the  ptKjr  remained ;  and  wherever  the  care  of  the  poor  was 

1 "  Hictoty  of  Eoropeui  Morals,"  vot.  ii.  pp.  94-95. 
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^^r  still  in  ecclesiastical  haada,  the  only  alteration  in  the  way 
in  which  it  was  conducted  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
church  had  less  abundant  meauE  at  its  disposal.  But,"  he 
adds,  "this  fact  alone  may  be  considered  a  great  gain,  for 
abundance  of  means  is  the  greatest  danger  of  all  in  the 
relief  of  the  poor,"  ' 

From  what  has  been  said  regarding  the  failure  of  the 

■  church  as  an  almoner,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  its 
influence  was  wholly  perverse  and  mischievous.  On  the 
contrary,  even  Lecky,  whose  opinion  as  to  the  good  effects 
of  the  secularization  of  the  monastic  properties  in  England 
has  been  already  noticed,  says  that  the  value  of  Catholic 
Bervices  in  allfviating  paiu  and  sickness  and  the  more  cxcep- 

■  tional  forms  of  suffering  can  never  be  overrated ;  and  even 
in  tlie  field  of  charity  he  says :  "  We  must  not  forget  the 
benefits  resulting,  if  not  to  the  sufferer,  at  least  to  the 
donor.  Charitable  habits,  even  when  formed  in  the  first 
instance  from  selfish  motives,  even  when  so  misdirected  as 
to  be  positively  injurious  to  the  recipient,  rarely  fail  to 
1  exercise  a  softening  and  purifying  influence  on  character. 
[  All  tlirough  the  darkest  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  amid 
I  ferocity  and  fanaticism  and  brutality,  we  may  trace  the  sub- 
[  duing  influence  of  Catliolir  charity,  blending  strangely  with 
I  every  escess  of  violence  and  every  outburst  of  persecution,"  ' 
I  In  fact,  the  church  educated  the  community  up  to  a  point 
Pwhere  it  insisted  that  a  large  amount  of  relief  work  must 
L  be  done,  and  only  in  attempting  to  admiuistcr  large  funds 
I  did  the  ecclesiastical  machinery  work  badly  and  break  down. 
I  It  was  inevitable  that  the  state  should  undertake  relief 
f  work,  but  that  relief  work,  and  the  great  access  of  sympathy 
Lfor  our  fellow-men  which  compelled  it,  would  never  have 
l  existed  except  tor  the  induence  of  the  church, 

"  Poor  Relief  in  Different  Fasts  of  Europe,"  p.  13, 
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But  the  ctuingc  from  ooclesiastical  administration  of  re- 
lief to  administration  by  the  state  hardly  seemed  for  a  time 
to  be  an  improvement  at  all.  In  various  parts  of  Europe 
public  charities  were  at  times  as  iuadequatu  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  poor  or  to  improve  their  industrial  trondi- 
tion  as  those  under  the  church  had  been.  In  England  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  much  wuB  heard 
of  the  failure  of  the  poor  law  as  of  the  monastic  system  of 
poor-relief.  This  administrative  weakness  had  already 
drawn  attention  to  the  economic  aspeets  of  poor-relief. 
Defoe,  for  example,  in  hia  paper  on  "  Giving  Alms  No 
Charity,"  said  that  the  reason  why  so  many  pretended  tn 
want  to  work  was  that  they  couM  live  so  well  with  the 
pretense  of  wanting  work,  Hicci,  in  a  book  on  the  reform 
of  the  institutions  of  chanty  in  Modena,'  traf-ed  tiie  gigan- 
tic development  of  mendicancy  in  Italy  to  the  excessive 
charity  of  the  people.  He  seemed  to  regard  as  an  evil 
"all  chanty  which  sprang  from  religious  motives,  and  was 
greater  than  would  spring  from  the  unaided  instincts  of 


This  appeal  to  a  natural  man  back  of  the  actual  man 
influenced  by  religion  and  law,  marks  Eieci  as  one  moved 
by  the  spirit  of  the  times  which  immediately  preceded  the 
French  Revolution.  This  time-spirit  influenced  the  relief 
of  the  poor  in  two  ways:  one  through  polities,  and  one 
through  economics  or  political  economy.  Liberty  and 
equality  were  the  two  words  which  represented  the  regnant 
ideas  of  the  times.  The  religious  dogma  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man  was  paralleled  by  the  political  dogma  of  the  eqnal- 
ity  of  man,  and  the  result  was  a  tendency  to  relieve  distress 
with  greater  promptness  and  completeness.  The  revolu- 
tionary governments  of  France  guaranteed  to  all  not  only 
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opportunitiea  to  work,  but  Becurity  against  starvation,  and 
the  facile  manner  in  which  tiie  state  in  tiiat  country  as- 
Bumed  the  care  of  ahandoned  infunts  perhaps  shows  the 
influence  of  such  philosophere  as  Itousscau,  who  Itflieved 
that  children  should  be  raised  by  the  state,  and  wbu  gladly 
tiirned  over  his  own  children  to  he  brought  up  by  that 
agency.  It  is  probable  that  the  belief  in  the  political  dogma 
of  the  equality  of  men  also  indiroctly  influenced  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Knglish  poor-law,  until  it  culminated  in 
the  great  abuses  which  compelled  the  reforms  of  1834. 

Bnt  liberty,  not  equality,  was  the  first  word  in  the  socio- 
logical creed  of  the  revolutionary  period  from  ITS!)  to  1848. 
And  while  this  word  was  constantly  used  by  the  politicians, 
the  group  of  men  who  stood  moBt  consiptently  for  it  in  in- 
dustrial aifairB  were  the  students  of  the  new-horn  science  of 
political  economy.  They  thought  that  a  man  ought  not 
only  to  be  left  fr«e  by  government  to  succeed  and  Ite  happy, 
but  also  to  fail  and  suffer. 

The  earlier  economists  had  little  to  ssj  regarding  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor,  though  the  subject  was  mentioned  by  Sir 
James  Steuart  and  Adam  Smith,  and  others  took  up  the 
subject  of  the  Englisli  poor-laws.  It  received  very  full  con- 
sideration, however,  in  Malthus's  work  on  the  "  Principle 
of  Population,"  where  ho  gave  two  chapters  to  the  English 
poor-law  and  two  other  excellent  ones  to  the  consideration 
of  certain  proposals  for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
poor.  Many  of  the  extracts  from  chapter  nine  of  the  sec- 
ond edition  of  his  work  might  serve  as  mottoes  for  modern 
charity  organization  societies:  tliougli  it  would  not  be  ex- 
pedient to  u,-!e  them,  since  people  have  insisted  on  connect- 
ing with  the  name  of  this  English  clergyman  so  much  that 
is  brutal  and  materialistic  and  hopeless.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  does  not  deprecate  the  exercise  of  charity,  and 
would  even  give  to  it  a  broader  field  than  tLat  accorded  to  it 
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b^  lieri>ert  Spencer;  but  be  calls  mtention  to  the  fact  that 
ttiuT  »  DO  (lir«nioa  in  wliicli  human  ingenuitr  has  been 
lattrf  exerted  than  in  the  endeavor  lo  araehnrate  the  «on- 
ditiiin  of  the  poor,  and  that  there  is  certainly  none  in  which 
it  buB  to  completely  failed.  "Tliere  is  no  subject,"  he 
■ddH,  "to  which  general  principles  have  lieen  so  seldom 
spplied;  and  vPt.  in  the  whole  compass  of  human  knowl- 
edge, I  doubt  if  there  be  one  in  which  it  is  so  dangerous  to 
lose  eight  of  them,  because  the  partial  and  immediate  effects 
of  a  particular  mode  of  giving  assistance  are  so  often  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  general  anti  permanent  effei'ts." ' 

Among  the  economists  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  Whately  and  Chalmers  dealt  quite  exten- 
eively  with  the  poor-law  and  the  problems  of  poor-relief. 
Chalmers  reenforced  bis  teachings  in  this  matter  by  doing 
Bway  with  public  relief  of  the  poor  in  his  parish,  and  pro- 
viding for  their  care  entirely  through  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, lie  believed  that  all  public  relief  of  the  poor  was 
bar! ;  and,  besides  what  is  contained  in  his  political  economy, 
he  wrote  upon  the  subject  at  length  in  the  three  volumes 
which  appear  nnder  the  title  of  "  The  Christian  and  Civic 
Economy  of  Large  Towns." 

Id  the  second  quarter  of  the  eentnry  the  economists  and 
philanthropiuta  were  destined  to  come  into  direct  collision. 
They  joined  issues  on  two  questions,  and  the  victors  in  one 
CH«?  were  the  vanquished  in  the  other.  Curiously  enough, 
each  party  was  defeated  on  the  ground  that  seemed  es- 
pecially to  belong  to  itself.  The  economists  won  in  the 
fight  for  the  reform  of  the  pnor-luws,  and  the  pliilanthrop- 
iitit  won  in  the  fight  for  the  protection  of  women  and  chil- 
dren in  the  mines  and  factories  of  England,  The  English 
economists  in  their  contention  for  the  limitation  of  the 
poor-law  relief,  and  for  a  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  rendered 

>  "  Princliilc  of  Papulation,"  2d.  ed  ,  p.  683. 
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great  BCrvices  to  Eogliah  industry  by  simply  abolishing  gov- 
eramenta)  interference.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
they  should  have  heen  inclined  lo  go  to  the  extreme  in  think- 
ing that  govLTnment  could  never  interlere  without  doing 
more  harm  than  good. 

The  English  poor-law,  before  its  reform  in  1834,  was 
nsed  by  Francis  A,  Walker  to  point  the  moral  that  while 
"  the  legislator  may  think  it  hard  that  bis  power  for  good 
is  so  closely  restricted,  he  has  no  reason  to  complain  of  any 
limits  upon  his  power  for  evil."  Describing  the  operations 
of  the  act,  Walker  said : 

"All  iU  details  were  unnecessarily  bad.  The  condition 
of  the  person  who  threw  himself  Hat  upon  public  charity 
was  better  tlian  that  of  the  laborer  who  struggled  on  to 
preserve  hia  manhood  in  self-support.  The  disposition  to 
labor  was  cut  up  by  the  roots.  All  restraints  upon  increase 
of  population  disappeared  under  a  premium  upon  births. 
Self-respect  and  social  decency  vanished  before  a  money 
premium  on  bastardy."  Professor  Senior  was  an  active 
member  of  the  commission  of  intjuiry  regarding  the  opera- 
tions of  the  poor-law,  and  for  some  time  tlie  reports  of  the 
poor-law  commission  were  written  in  line  with  the  views  of 
the  economists.  It  was  while  reviewing  these  reports  that 
Carlyle  characterized  political  economy  as  "  the  dismal  sci- 
ence." He  thus  summarizes  the  tcat-hings  of  the  econo- 
mists as  evidenced  in  the  reports: 

"Ours  is  a  world  requiring  only  to  be  well  let  alone. 
Scramble  along,  thou  insane  scramble  of  a  world;  thou 
art  all  right  and  shall  scramble  even  so.  And  whoever  in 
the  prese  is  trodden  down  has  only  to  lie  there  and  be 
trampled  broad ;  such  at  bottom  seems  to  be  the  chief  social 
principle,  if  principle  it  have,  which  the  poor-law  amend- 
ment act  has  the  merit  of  courageously  asserting,  in  oppo- 
sition to  many  things." 
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A  aimilar  view  of  tlic  diBastroua  effects  of  the  poor-law 
adminUtnitton  ie  exjueeijc'd  li.v  Cuuiiingtiam  wlio  thinks  it 
impoMibk'  to  overiwliinate  the  irreparable  mischief  which 
was  done  to  EnglishuicD  fur  mauy  generations  hy  tlio  grant- 
ing of  allowances  per  child  which  operated  as  a  mischiev- 
ous etiiiiulus  to  population. 

]|  maj'  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  earlier  inter- 
pretation of  the  results  of  the  poor-laws  has  not  overlooked 
other  factors  of  equal  if  not  superior  importance  in  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  English  working-classes  of  this 
periffl].  Marshal}  dwlarcs  that  year  by  year  the  conditinn 
of  the  working-i'lasses  in  England  became  more  glonuiv.  an 
astonishing  series  of  had  harvests,  a  most  exhausting  war. 
and  change  in  the  methods  of  industry  that  dislocnti'tl  idd 
tics,  combine<)  with  an  injudicious  poor-law  to  bring  the 
working  classes  into  the  greatest  misery  they  had  ever  suf- 
fereti,  at  all  events  since  the  beginning  of  trustworthy  rec- 
ords of  English  social  history.' 

In  a  brief  historical  review  of  the  political  and  industrial 
ehBngi>s  which  took  place  just  before  the  reform  of  the 
English  poor-laws,  Dcvine  protests  against  the  dominant 
idea  that  the  lai:  administration  of  relief  was  solely  or  even 
ehiefly  responsihle  for  the  deplorahle  prevalence  of  pauper- 
ism ia  England  at  the  bi'giiming  of  the  nineteenth  eentur;-. 
He  says : 

"England  was  saved  from  pauperization,  revolution,  and 
other  uQfoT««een  disasters,  not  by  deciding  to  distribute  less 
relief  or  by  deciding  that  the  able-bodied  poor,  if  assisted 
at  all.  sliould  be  assisted  only  in  the  worklmuse,  wine  as 
these  decisions  were,  but  by  the  rise  of  religious  and  political 
liberty,  by  introducing  in  advance  of  other  countries  modem 
forms  of  agriculture  and  industry,  by  developing  her  com- 
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merce  and  trade,  by  the  adoption  of  a  more  nearW  demo- 
cratic organization  of  society,  and  by  listening  to  the  voice 
of  humane  and  public-spirited  counsels.  Tlie  Icpsening  of 
the  poor  rates  was  made  practicahle  by  and  was  not  the 
printipal  cause  of  the  progress  of  the  period.'" ' 

Still  another  explanatiou  ie  offered  by  Seligman  who  re- 
gards the  abuses  of  tlie  early  nineteenth  century  aa  chiefly 
due  to  the  change  from  the  domestic  to  the  factory  syetem. 
"The  old  poor-law,"  he  says,  "did  not  create  Englisli  pov- 
erty, and  the  new  poor-law  did  not  abolish  it." ' 

But  whatever  view  be  taken  of  tlio  relative  significance 
of  the  poor-law  and  of  poor-law  reform  83  an  explanation  of 
the  misery  of  English  laborers  and  their  subsequent  prog- 
ress, the  economists  of  the  time  were  right  in  standing  out 
for  the  restriction  and  modification  of  pnhlic  poor-relief, 
Tlie  laxne!<g  of  administration  may  have  come  in  part  from 
the  humanitarian  bearings  of  the  doctrine  of  political  equal- 
ity and  in  part  from  greater  actnal  need,  resulting  from 
the  war  ta.^GS,  the  primitive  methods  of  agriculture,  indus- 
try, and  commerce,  and  other  unreCormcd  features  of 
Englitfh  life  of  that  jieriod;  but  whatever  it^  cause,  it  had 
become  by  1832  wholly  mischievous.  Even  if  reganled  aa 
merely  one  clement  in  a  transitional  period,  it  still  is  no 
exception  to  the  established  principle  that  the  offer  of  relief 
upon  easy  terms  is  demoralizing. 

In  the  other  struggle  of  the  same  period,  that  for  factory 
legislation,  the  economists  and  philanthropists  were  dis- 
tinctly opposed;  but  this  lime  it  was  the  economists  that 
were  deservedly  beaten.  The  issue  involved  the  welfare  of 
three  hundred  thousand  operatives,  male  and  female,  in  the 
factories  of  England,  and  of  forty  thousand  children  under 
thirteen  years  of  age.    The  question  was  complicated  with 

I"  Principles  of  Rplief,"  p.,  27((-277. 
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toBoy  political  conitiderationii  and  was  champioaed  by  iJie 
wmwrrfttive*',  not  no  much  perliapit  because  tlic  country 
geat\rmvti  Fympatliiited  with  the  iniU-hands,  as  because  it 
•wirniH]  a  mftliod  hv  winch  thcv  Htuld  get  even  with  the 
reprvMntalJvfH  of  the  manufacturing  towtia  for  the  repeal 
of  lh«  enrn-lawii.  r/)rd  Ashley,  afterward  the  Earl  of 
Sliaftetbury,  leader  in  the  fight  for  the  protection  of  the 
optntifei,  i*  now  acknowledged  to  have  been  actuated  by 
the  pureit  motives ;  hut  at  the  time  he  was  bitterly  attacked 
MB"  humanity-monger  "  by  the  practical  men  who  opposed 
him,  ("oWcn,  in  a  private  letter,  sneered  at  this  "cant- 
ing "  and  joined  with  Profcsunr  Senior  and  Miss  Martineau 
in  Nupplying  the  scicntiHc  weapons  of  offense  and  defense 
for  Kuch  men  tin  John  Bright  and  Gladstone  and  Peel  and 
Lord  llrougham  among  the  politicians. 

A  majority  of  wxinomiBts,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
w«rn  againnt  the  factory  acts.  Indeed,  nearly  all  the  argu- 
ing that  wait  done  on  economic  grounds  was  against  the  acts. 
In  K  paper  which,  ciirioii.«ly  enough,  is  the  Cobden  prize 
easay  (or  1891,  Jeana  observes: 

"  Irfird  Shafteahun'  an<l  bis  opponents  played  a  veritable 
gRmo  of  croMs  <)iicstions.  They  attacked  him,  for  instance, 
with  the  thmitfniii  ruin  of  English  trade,  and  tbe  psuper- 
iution  of  tbe  working-class,  and  he  would  reply  by  pointing 
to  the  great  iianitary  or  moral  or  religious  benefits  which 
Biut  aooruo."  * 

Aa  th«  Karl  of  Sbaftwhury  himself  said :  "  To  practical 
propliwieti  of  overtbn>w  of  trade,  of  ruin  to  the  operatiTea 
UwrimIvvs,  1  could  only  oppose  '  humanity  *  and  general 
|iri&cttdm." '  Sir  John  Russell  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
ftrttd  to  support  the  acts,  not  by  labored  arguments,  bat  bj 
Wag  inOuMd  to  walk  back  and  forth  in  his  parlor  for  a 

\  -  ^Mturr  Art  Li«islatl«w.'  p.  SO. 

•  BvMw."  UU  of  SVtltMfcwy.-  toL  &.  ^  SW. 
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I  time  over  a  track  similar  to  that  which  many  of  the  child 
operatives  had  to  travel  for  twelve  or  more  hours  a  daj. 
It  was  eympathy  for  the  operatives,  not  an  appreciation  of 
the  good  results  to  be  got  for  English  industry  by  the  factory 
•ctii,  that  secured  their  passage.  As  the  Eiicycloptedia  Bri- 
tannica  puts  it,  "  they  were  passed  in  the  name  of  the  moral 
and  physical  health  of  the  community."  Yet  Shaftesbury's 
speech  of  May,  18iT,  and  Macaulay'a  speech  on  the  ten-hour 
bill,  gave  evidence  of  what  a  strong  case  might  have  been 
made  out  for  the  acts  on  economic  grounds ;  but  these  were 
almost  the  only  eiamples  of  such  argumentation.' 

Although  Professor  Faweett,  as  late  as  1878,  opposed 
from  his  seat  in  Parliament  that  part  of  the  consolidated 
factory  acts  intended  to  protect  adult  women  operatives, 
there  is  now  substantial  agreement  among  economists  that 
Macaulay's  position  was  well  taken.  Factory  legislation, 
instead  of  ruining  British  industry,  re&tablidied  its  foun- 
dations. Some  of  tlie  parliamentary  opponents  of  the  early 
bills  voted  for  the  later  ones,  and,  in  publicly  recanting, 

»  expressly  said  that  they  had  been  misled  by  the  economists 
ind  '•  the  gentlemen  from  Lanca.^hire."  The  debt  owing  to 
the  economists  for  the  refonn  of  the  poor-laws,  the  philan- 
thropists had  paid. 
The  eiperience  of  England  in  these  two  matters  very  well 
illustrates  the  interaction  of  sense  and  sympathy  in  the  di- 
rection of  human  affairs.  The  discussions  in  the  houaee  of 
Parliament,  between  the  so-called  "humanity-mongers" 
and  the  students  of  the  so-called  "dismal  science,"  have 
their  counterpart  in  the  opposing  considerations  which  sug- 
gest themselves  to  every  thinking  man  who  tries  to  aid  the 

iTbe  kej-nota  of  Macaulay's   Ulting  »peei:h   is  struck  in  thii 
l  •cntence  from  it:     "  Never  will  I  believe  llmt  >¥hat  makes  ■  popu- 
in  stTongur  and  heaUliier  and  winer  and  better  can  uUimkWf 
I  Buke  it  poorer." —  Speeolivs,  vol.  xi,  p.  2S. 
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poor.  If  our  inBtincts  were  all  bcaltliy,  or  our  intellects  all 
perfect,  we  eouid  rely  upon  either  aide  of  our  nature  without 
fear  of  lilunderiug.  But,  a:?  in  llie  case  of  Ecgtisli  legisla- 
tion, first  one  party  blundered  and  then  the  other,  ao  each 
man,  in  tiireading  his  way  along  the  devious  paths  of  con- 
duct, must  sometimes  put  rational  restraints  upon  liis  emo- 
tions, and  at  other  times  must  he  content  to  let  "  his  in- 
stincts save  him  from  his  intelligence."  This  principle, 
wlueii  holds  in  national  and  personal  affairs,  holds  also  in 
the  formulation  of  a  true  social  philosophy.  Such  a  philos- 
ophy must  recognize  that  the  instincts  of  men  very  com- 
monly have  their  origin  or  their  justification  in  race  experi- 
ence, and  that  they  are  sometimes  a  more  trustworthy  guide 
than  reasoning  which  ia  conceivably  inaccurate,  or  which 
may  be  based  on  information  which  is  possibly  incomplete. 

Jf  economics  has  had  some  influence  'm  philanthropy, 
the  philanthropic  instincts  of  men  are  finally  coming  to  have 
some  influence  in  compelling  the  broadening  of  political 
economy.  They  dominate  too  much  legislation  and  deter- 
mine the  expenditure  of  too  much  wealth  to  l«  left  out  of 
account.  As  we  have  seen,  they  are  not  only  powerful,  but 
at  times  indispensably  helpful ;  and,  even  if  it  were  possible 
to  ignore  them,  it  would  be  unwise  to  do  bo. 

But  for  two  or  three  decadoe  that  branch  of  social  pbiloe- 
opliy  known  as  political  economy  seemed  hound,  so  far  as 
England  was  concerned,  to  discredit  itself  by  not  recogniz- 
ing this  trutli.  Its  teachings  were  too  final  and  dogmatic  to 
he  influential  or  even  true.  Cromwell's  exhortation  to  the 
theologians  of  hi.s  time  might  properly  have  been  addressed 
to  the  English  economists  from  18.51  to  1880:  "In  the 
bowels  of  the  Lord,  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  consider  it 
possible  that  you  may  !«  mistaken!"  Indeed,  equivalent 
exhortations  were  addressed  to  them,  but  without  effect. 
In  the  United  States  a  few  professors  of  political  economj 
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ectioed  or  attacked  Mandiefitrian  economics,  hut  for  the 
most  part  tiiey  had  no  influence.  This  country  was  too 
young  to  botiier  with  industrial  science.  Its  roaourcea 
seemed  to  be  bo  inexhaustible  that  no  thought  was  given  to 
conserving  them.  Least  of  all  was  it  imagined  that  we 
need  give  serious  attention  to  tlie  matter  of  poor-relief.  It 
was  assumed  that  we  were  quarantined  against  poverty  and 
distress  by  our  glorious  Constitution  and  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Scarcely  a  generation  ago  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  Nation,  when  reviewing  a  work  on  French  char- 
ities, half  apologized  for  treating  such  a  subject,  but  sug- 
gested in  extenuation  that,  if  we  should  ever  have  to 
organize  a  system  of  charities,  French  experience  might  be 
a  useful  guide.  Nevertheless,  at  that  moment  were  already 
arising  problems  of  destitution,  unemployment,  and  family 
disintegration,  which  have  kept  pace  with  the  movement  of 
population  toward  cities  and  manufacturing  centers,  and 
which  were  in  part  the  result  of  an  undistributed  foreign 
immigration.  With  ihe  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, America  has  realized  the  possibility  in  these  congested 
localities  of  conditions  as  desperate  as  those  with  which 
eome  parts  of  Europe  have  long  been  familiar. 

Thus,  in  the  century  following  Malthus  and  Chalmers, 
philanthropy  and  economics  have  gradually  !>cen  approach- 
ing each  other,  and  are  now  welded  into  a  friendly  and  in- 
dissoluble partnership,  .^n  increasing  Imdy  of  students, 
trained  in  a  more  generous  political  economy  than  that  of 
Senior  and  Miss  Martineau,  are  seeking  technical  discipline 
in  schools  of  philanthropy  in  order  to  devote  themselves  to 
professional,  administrative,  and  constructive  work  in  char- 
ities. Dismal  scientists  and  humanity-mongers  have  joined 
forces  for  the  betterment  of  society ;  the  economists,  on  the 
one  hand,  recognizing  altruism  as  a  fundamental  motive  of 
progrese;  the  philanthropists,  oq  the  other,  giving  more  and 


au  am  Kill  can  charities 

tunfti  \¥M^f»l'  ^f>  ihfs  economic  bearings  of  all  social  reform. 
•:iiMi«tlrtf»«'''MMly  with  increasing  demands  for  systematic 
:h^nh',  'I  \ttfffuU'r  and  more  human  political  econqmy  has 
M*/*ff  Mkifig  t\ui  place  of  that  dismal  laissez-faire  which  so 
,'(.»t^Mr^ftHy  opjioHcd  tlic  reforms  of  English  philanthropy. 
ith  MfM  *uUi  <tt  the  Atlantic  the  renaissance  in  economics 
^f«m^  ^v'fff  ««Hrlicr  than  in  England,  and  in  many  schools  it 
hif4  iU^rt\l  friore  <lirectly  and  thoroughly  with  the  problems 
hf  |i)i«lfinMiropy  than  is  usual  abroad.  The  Manchestrian 
i.f.ithiimi*\n  made  slight  and  for  the  most  part  merely  nega- 
ll^tt  Mintriliutions  to  the  subject,  but  from  the  time  of  Mar- 
uttfif)  In  KriKland  and  Walker  in  the  United  States,  every 
liChithiuini  liUH  given  it  a  respectful  and  more  or  less  ex- 
UthtUit\  Lri'iitment.  In  all  the  larger  American  colleges 
^f f III iMtri  in  causes  of  poverty,  charities,  and  penology  are 
unw  ^ivun  either  by  the  professors  of  the  economics  depart- 
iiiuiit  or  by  a  separate  staff  in  a  distinct  department  under 
lUti  title  of  sociology;  and  in  a  few,  other  courses  of  a  more 
roiitttructive  character  develop  still  further  the  economic 
iMiMU'tai  of  altruism. 


CHAPTER  JI 
CHAAITY  AS  A  FACTOB  IK  HITMAN   SELECTION  i 

WiiiLK  philanthropy  and  economics,  starting  from  oppo- 
gite  polea,  have  been  approaching  each  other  and  have  at  last 
found  &  common  meeting  ground,  both  have  at  the  same 
time  been  strongly  influenced  by  the  biological  sciences. 
Setting  aside  the  effect  of  the  evolutionary  hypothesis  npon 
economic  thought,  its  immediate  application  to  philanthropy 
raised  the  question  as  to  whether  the  ultimate  influence  of 
charity  in  the  natural  history  of  mankind  was  good  or  evil,* 
Spencer's  dictum  that  the  result  of  shielding  people  from 
the  conaefjuenco  of  their  folly  is  to  fill  the  world  with  fools, 
was  indeed  no  new  alarm.  Plato,  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago.  warned  his  eountr}'men  of  the  degradation  in 
store  for  any  nation  which  perpetuated  the  unfit  by  allowing 
its  citizens  to  breed  from  enervated  stock ;  and  he  sketched 
for  them  an  imaginary  republic  in  which  no  considerations 
of  inheritance,  of  family  ties,  or  of  pity  were  permitted  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  elimination  of  the  weak  and  tlie 
perfection  of  the  race.'  But  the  evolutioniata,  using  the 
new  scientific  phraseology,  declared  that  philanthropy  and 
science  promoted  the  survival  of  the  unfit,  who  reproduced 
themselves  in  an  enfeebled  progeny,  and  that  this  interfer- 

1  Thia  chapter  has  been  editpii  liy  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  sci- 
entist,  formerly  the  President  iif  Stanford  University,  aod  the 
[riend   of   Amos   G.   Warner,     It   was   numbered   V   in    the   ftrit 
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»mf  witli  the  struggle  for  esiatence  was  pernicious.  They 
ntHiiitiiiii«l  tliat  civilization  itself  developed  Bympathy, 
tttiti-li.  in  turn,  devised  methods  for  protecting  the  weak, 
tiid  llms  the  law  of  progress  was  reversed.  Moreover,  it 
WHO  Mild  Uiat  philanthropy  not  only  perpetuated  the  weak, 
ttiil  III  its  essence  sacrificed  the  strong  to  the  weak,  as  shown 
l»v  Hhj  increase  of  institutions  for  the  insane,  the  defective, 
«iid  incapahle,  and  the  devotion  of  humane  persons  and 
vmI  Slims  of  money  to  their  care.' 

At  this  period,  from  the  hiological  point  of  view,  there 
ffuro  only  two  ways  of  improving  the  human  race:  the  one 
|iv  acloetion,  the  otlier  by  heredity.  If  Uie  selective  pro- 
vvKUM  were  suspended  from  philanthropic  motives,  there 
wna  Mill  opportunity  to  improve  the  race,  independently  of 
wdwtiori,  hy  seeing  to  it  that  individuals  acquired  the  cliar- 
(H-tori sties  that  it  was  desirable  for  them  to  transmit.  Just 
when  it  seemed  to  be  settled  with  Herbert  Spencer  that  the 
only  way  to  improve  mankind  was  by  training  in  a  carefully 
iidjuBted  environment.  Professor  Weismann  appeared  with 
hia  denial  that  there  was  any  proof  of  the  transmission  of 
Aciguired  characters.  He  showed  that  many  superficial  re- 
(pmblances  winch  had  been  attributed  to  heredity  were 
moroly  the  result  of  similar  environment,  contending  that 
change  of  environment  and  special  training  affected  only 
the  individual,  whose  life-history  could  not  be  passed  on 
to  the  offspring. 

This  view  not  only  made  valueless  much  that  had  been 
written  on  the  hearing  of  heredity  iipon  eoi-iu]  life  and  en- 
vironment, but  to  some  it  seemed  to  make  the  improvement 
of  the  race  painfully  slow,  if  not  almost  hopeless,  since  llie 
only  permanent  gain  must  be  made  through  the  selective 
processes.  Others,  with  a  better  understanding  of  the  full 
import  of  the  theory   in   its  applicntion   to   human  life, 

>  Ely,  "  Evolution  of  Industrial  Society,"  p,  lOii. 
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pointwi  out  Unit  whatever  fnvironmeDt  might  not  do  for 
the  race  it  was  concededly  of  iha  tiighcut  importance  for  the 
individual. 

It  must  he  remembered  that  among  the  higher  aoimals, 

and  eepecially  among  human  Ireinga.  the  individual  is  more 
plastic  than  in  the  lower  orders;  his  life-history,  and  ea- 
pecjelly  the  history  of  his  very  early  life,  hag  more  influ- 
ence upon  his  character.  Therefore,  while  ve  must  give 
attention  to  selection,  we  cannot  conclude  that  certain  fam- 
ilies are  degenerate  and  essentially  unfit  to  survive  until  we 
have  given  tlieir  ofTspring  the  very  lieet  opportunities  for 
Tight  development.  We  would  say,  then,  that  to  asHume 
Weismann  to  he  right  —  acquired  characteristics  to  he  not 
transmitted  —  is  certainly  the  safest  working  hypothesis, 
because,  on  the  one  hand,  it  does  not  limit  our  efforts  to  im- 
prove environment,  while  on  the  other  hand,  it  gives  ub  a 
sliarp  realization  of  the  importance  of  selection,  a  factor 
which  we  are  otherwise  prone  to  forget  or  undervalue.  To 
whatever  extent  heredity  may  be  ascertained  to  be  a  factor 
In  determining  character  and  the  consequent  career,  sub- 
stantially to  that  extent  the  problem  of  preventing  suffering 
that  comes  from  destitution  is  a  question  of  human  selec- 
tion. 

The  term  "  human  selection  "  is  used  advisedly  and  to 
dncribe  something  different  from  that  which  is  ordinarily 
understood  by  "  natural  selection,"  Among  human  beings 
certain  highly  developed  hut  often  not  ineradicable  instincts 
form  part  of  the  selective  forces,  and  reason  comes  in  to 
adapt  both  natural  forces  and  animal  instincts  in  the 
farther  modification  of  the  selective  processes.  Many  who 
pride  themselves  on  being  scientific  and  logical  talk  about 
letting  natural  selection  take  its  course,  as  though  nature 
was  a  Something  apart  from  man,  to  which  he  must  submit 
but  which  he  might  not  modify.    Now,  either  man  is  a  part 
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of  nature  or  he  is  not.  If  he  is,  tlien  his  benevolent 
Btincts  are  as  natural  as  his  predatory  instincts;  his  rea- 
soned master}'  of  natural  forces  are  as  natural  as  the  forces 
themselves.  If  by  nature  we  mean  something  apart  from 
man,  then  natural  selection  is  not  only  a  harsh  but  also  an 
unduly  long  and  expensive  way  of  improving  the  species. 
It  is  efficient,  but  its  next  most  striking  characteristic  is  its 
enormous  wastefulness.  A  hundred  different  characteris- 
tics may  be  essential  to  the  survival  of  a  given  organism 
under  given  conditions  and  to  fail  in  one  essential  is  as 
surely  fatal  as  to  fail  in  all.  For  a  defect  in  any  one  of 
many  even  temporary  essenfials,  the  punishment  of  nature 
is  death-  She  makes  no  exemption  in  order  to  save  for 
future  usefulness  those  who  arc  unable  to  cope  with  local 
and  temporary  conditions  hut  who  may  be  very  fit,  from  the 
standpoint  of  race  improvement. 

The  method  of  non-sentient  nature  for  improving  the 
species  is  to  make  a  large  number  of  experimental  varia- 
tions, and  then  to  exterminate  those  individuals  who  vary 
nnfavnralily.  Among  men,  however,  natural  selection,  in 
the  acn.se  in  which  that  term  would  be  applied  to  the  killing 
oil  of  young  oak  trees,  is  very  much  modified  by  two  im- 
portant factors:  instinct  ami  reason.  The  beat  example  of 
the  first  is  the  parental  instinct,  which  causes  the  parent  to 
atanil  between  the  offspring  and  the  remorseless  operations 
of  nonsentient  nature.  Instinctive  ecleotion  is  a  step  to- 
ward something  better  than  natural  selection,  something 
more  economical  of  time  and  energy  and  life ;  but  it  is  still 
a  blind  and  wasteful  advance.  The  cxc-essive  development 
of  the  sexual  instinct,  which  at  one  time  is  necessary  to 
the  survival  and  dominance  of  the  race,  may  at  another 
become  a  menace  to  it-i  welfare.  It  must  then  be  dominated 
by  reason  or  by  other  instincts,  or  the  race  will  disappear. 
The  instinct  of  the  fighter,  once  necessary  to  preserve  him 
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in  the  ruik'  struggles  of  the  time,  may  at  another  time  leave 
him  a  savage  in  a  society  which  hangs  the  too  comhative 
individual  as  a  munlerer.  In  general  wo  must  assert  that 
altriii.-<ni  and  fitness  for  cooperation  are  factors  more  potent 
in  survival  than  ferocity  or  force.  Excess  of  brolhcrly  love 
baa  never  caused  the  downfall  of  a  race  or  nation,  "The 
world  is  not  the  abode  of  the  strong  alone,"  says  J.  Arthur 
Thomson,  "  it  is  also  the  home  of  the  Tjoviiig." 

Iteason,  the  second  factor  in  natural  selection  as  applied 
to  human  beings,  is  illuiitrated  when  a  state  enacts  lawa 
against  murder,  or  endeavors  to  eptablish  any  other  rule  of 
justice  tlian  that  of  the  strongest;  when  it  drains  a  swamp, 
destroying  its  malaria-bearing  mosquitoes,  or  provides  for 
eanitar}'  inspection  in  order  to  lower  the  death-rate;  when- 
ever, in  short,  any  action  is  taken  for  the  set  purpose  of 
affecting  the  death-rate,  or  the  birth-rate,  or  of  promoting 
the  public  health.  Mr.  Ritchie  has  reminded  ns  that  if  we 
are  to  let  purely  "  natural  "  selection  do  its  perfect  work, 
we  must  abolish  marriage  laws  and  all  laws  relative  to 
the  inheritance  of  property. 

Rational  selection  at  first,  and  at  iti  pooreat,  is  only  a 
shade  better  than  instinctive  selection.  But  it  is  manifest 
that,  at  its  best  and  in  its  possibilities,  it  is  the  snperinr  of 
the  other  two  forms;  and  those  races  will  eventually  Rur- 
Tive  which  practice  it  most  constantly  and  most  wisely. 
This  indicates  what  ie  the  simple  truth,  that  human  "  nat- 
ural selection,"  could  we  but  iinderatand  the  latter  term  in 
its  broftdest  sense,  includes  all  three, —  nonspntient,  instinc- 
tive, rational, —  being  made  up  of  the  total  of  selective 
forces  operating  upon  the  human  species. 

Benevolence  has  usually  operated  only  on  the  plane  of 
instinctive  selection  ;  but  on  the  whole,  even  so,  it  has  intro- 
duced some  improvements  into  human  selection,  mude  that 
selection  less  wasteful,  and  reached  results  with  less  espen- 
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(liture  of  energy  and  life.     Ita  services  to  the  species 
keeping  tlioae  who  were  "  fit,"  from  the  standpoint  of  race 
iuipi-oveniont,  from  being  cruslied  by  temporary  and  local 
fundi  tiiins,  overbalance  its  tendency  to  keep  the  essentially 
"  unfit "  in  existence. 

The  most  ohvious  result  of  charity  aa  a  selective  force  liaa 
Ucen  to  lengthen  the  lives  of  the  individuals  cared  for. 
There  are  many  who  Mieve  it  to  be  in  and  of  itself  a  uni- 
formly desirable  result.  They  hold  that  no  spnrk  of  humnn 
life  can  be  extingnished  witliout  greater  indirect  loss  than 
the  direct  gain  which  eomes  in  freedom  from  the  necessity 
of  supporting  the  individual.  They  would  care  with  all 
tenderness  for  the  most  misshapen,  physically  and  morally, 
until  death  could  no  longer  be  postponed.  As  the  author 
Las  stood  by  tbe  beds  of  consumptive  or  pyphilitic  children, 
he  bus  wondered  if  it  was  a  kindness  to  keep  life  in  the  pain- 
racked  body.  Cure  was  out  of  the  question  so  far  as  medi- 
cal Bcience  now  knows,  and  one  wonders  why  days  of  pain 
should  he  added  to  days  of  pain.  The  same  questions 
recur  as  one  passes  through  the  incurable  wards  of  an  alms- 
house, especially  as  one  studies  the  cases  of  the  cancer 
patients.  The  answer  of  religion  to  such  questions  is  easy, 
and  it  seems  very  sure  that  without  religious  incentive  we 
should  not  have  entertained  our  present  views  regarding  the 
sanctity  of  human  life. 

But  now  that  tins  feeling  is  developed,  even  science  can 
explain  in  some  sort  how  it  is  expedient  that  it  should  exist. 
We  cannot  extinguish  or  in  any  wise  connive  at  the  e'^tinc- 
tion  of  human  life  without  injuri-  to  all  tbe  instincts  and 
sensihilities  that  render  it  phssible  for  na  to  live  together 
with  our  fellows  in  civilized  society.  The  decline  of  the 
death  penalty  as  punishment  for  the  most  heinous  crimes, 
the  secrecy  in  which  its  rare  enforcement  is  now  enshrouded, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  electric  current  for  the  ax  and 
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thp  rope  testify  to  the  recognition  of  tliis  principle.  Mod- 
ern society  can  afford  to  incur  any  espense  and  trouble  to 
preserve  the  humane  instinct  in  those  who  represent  its 
laws.  Frequently  physicians  and  matrons  and  superinten- 
dents of  institutions  hecome  so  callous  to  suffering,  and  so 
worn  out  by  overstrain,  that  they  almost  connive  at  the  ex- 
tinction of  human  life.  In  one  instance,  in  the  case  of  a 
child  suffering  from  hydrocephalus  and  heyond  hope  of  cure, 
only  the  most  constant  attention  could  keep  him  alive;  the 
matron  finally  somewhat  relaxed  her  vigilance  in  neeing  that 
he  was  properly  cared  for,  and  indigestion  carried  him  off. 
This  failure  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  combat  tiisease  is 
common  in  many  institutions,  usually  without  any  con- 
sciousness of  a  wiltiugness  to  facilitate  death,  but  none  the 
leas  with  a  latent  feeling  that  possibly  those  that  die  are 
happier  than  those  that  live. 

All  such  neglect  of  duty  is  a  coming  short  of  the  highest 
ideal  of  philanthropy,  no  less  than  of  religion.  While 
physicians  may  be  justified  in  chloroforming  a  monstrous 
birth,  and  while,  far  off,  philosophers  think  they  see  the 
coming  of  a  day  when  we  may  have  legal  suicides,  and  when 
we  can  take  human  life  because  we  are  pitiful,  and  not  be- 
cause we  are  selfish,  yet  for  the  present  it  is  safest  not  to 
judge  —  the  risks  are  too  many.  Science  justifies  and  phil- 
anthropy corroborates  Christianity  in  holding  that  each 
spark  of  human  life  must  be  conserved  in  all  tendernesg  and 
with  all  care. 

Eventually  this  policy  compels  us  to  search  for  causes  of 
degeneration  and  suffering.  Could  we  cheaply  rid  ourselves 
of  incapables  and  close  our  hearts  to  the  appeal  of  distress, 
we  might  never  have  the  compulsion  put  upon  us  of  seeking 
out  wiser  plans,  which  may  eventually  give  us  a  more  uni- 
formly healthy  race.  Extermination  might  he  an  easy  cure 
for  pauperism,  but  it  would  be  a  costly  remedy  biologically; 
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tiktl  it  <n>fttlyw  tHtr  tu^lincts  to  couipel  us  to  forego  the  use.  I 
vt  k^  ««  »**y  wItiiw*ielA'  be  driven  to  preventive  measures.  J 
,\k  •*  •*M»H  mv  »i  lh«  6ub3ci]uent  cliaptei's,  in  proportion  ] 
M  ttw  WnlMi  »f  tlie  ilcpi-uilcnt  has  increased  and  tlie  etan- 
^T>it  \>t  \-*tv  riiH'D,  till-  search  ha£  spjeail  from  syinptomB 
^  MiMMk  TrxMii  vau«'8  to  eunilitions  of  poverty,  and  culiui- 
Mlv>l  in  «  cuucerted  ileniaud  for  prevention  rather  than 

nitvf. 

Tlw  iurttirnra  of  chanty  in  diminiiilnng  the  death-rate 
twM  )iroUtiIy  had  much  to  do  n-ith  tlic  increase  in  the  pro- 
iwrtinii  of  insane  and  feeble-minded  persons  to  the  total 
|tapiil«(ion.  The  mere  lengthening  of  the  lives  of  lunatics 
hy  bi'tter  care  greatly  increases  their  absolute  and  relatiTe 
numbers.  Badly  administered  charities,  iiowever,  may  have 
exactly  the  opposite  result.  An  unclean  hospital  may  re- 
sult in  the  death  of  an  undue  number  of  the  sick  brought 
to  it.  In  one  maternity  hospital  the  death-rate  rose  as  high 
BH  two  women  for  each  five  conHnementa.  Previous  to  and 
during  the  sixties,  Knropean  experience  in  maternity  hos- 
pitals gave  a  mortality  rate  of  about  one  death  to  twenty- 
nine  confinements ;  in  some  larffe  hospitaU  it  wa£  as  high  as 
one  in  seven.  It  is  only  in  the  twentieth  century  that  hos- 
pittl  service  has  Ix-eomc  l>etter  than  home  senicc  in  this 
branch  of  moilieal  practice,  rnil-iubtedly  in  many  found- 
ling hiMpitals  the  dealli-rale  is  still  fearfully  high.  Man; 
wtM  HUppnrt  charities  designe<l  to  mve  infant  life  might 
CMclU(li>,  if  they  studies]  all  the  facts,  that  they  were  eon- 
tH^Mliiijt  In  its  destniclion. 
Th«  Indnvnce  ot  charity  upon  llic  birth-rate  is  much 
itlMH'iire.  liong  lH<forv  DHtnral  si'lootion  was  discussed 
l,lMhHr  thnt  mnnp.  Chalmers  cathnl  attention  to  the  fact  that 
[^||j|t»licf  of  the  |ioi>r  from  public  funds  result«l  in  taking 
ly  frtim  the  thrifty  and  giving  it  to  the  thriftless.  Un- 
Uiu  iinrvformtvJ  Knglish  poor-law  the  additional  allow- 
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ance  per  cliild  was  so  large  as  to  make  it  pecuniarily  profit- 
able to  have  large  families.  An  tlie  allowance  for  illegiti- 
mate childreu  was  gomewhat  larger  than  for  thoae  born  is 
wedlock,  a  premium  was  put  upoD  illegitimacy.  The  dem- 
onfitration  was  tJii^n  complete,  that  a  population  might  be 
degraded  by  the  charity-induced  propagation  of  the  unfit, 
and  that  the  ioQuence  of  charity  upon  the  birth-rate  is  a 
factor  to  be  reckoned  with,  A  system  of  charity  which 
might  be  admissible,  cuuld  it  he  applied  to  an  existing  gen- 
eration alone,  is  wholly  inadmissible  if  it  multiplies  the 
number  of  dependents  in  succeeding  generations.  Both 
Mr.  Dugdale  and  Mr.  McCulIoch  found  that  the  pauper 
families  they  investigsted  got  perminsion  to  live  from  the 
lavish  giving  of  pulijic  outdoor  relief,  aupplementfid  by 
indiscriminate  giving  on  the  part  of  individuals. 

In  the  worst-managed  almshouses  there  is  sometimes 
not  adequate  means  of  separating  the  sexes,  and  the  breed- 
ing of  paupers  goes  on  upon  the  premises.  Formal  mar- 
riages between  almshouse  paupers  have  very  frequently 
received  the  sanction  of  botli  church  and  state.  A  much 
commoner  abuse,  as  we  shall  find  when  we  come  to  study 
tliese  institutions,  is  the  facility  witli  which  the  dissolute 
and  diseased  can  go  there  until  suEBciently  recuperated  to 
be  able  to  have  children  and  then  discharge  theuiselveE. 
The  doors  of  the  hospitals  and  almfihouees  swing  freely  both 
ways,  and  the  result  is  a  succession  of  children,  especially 
from  half-witted  women.  These  persons  would  have  been 
able  to  have  no  children  or  only  a  few  if  left  entirely  with- 
out help,  and  would  have  been  allowed  to  have  none  at  all 
had  they  been  properly  talsen  care  of.  It  is  coming  to  be 
Been  that  the  feeble-minded  must  have  custodial  care 
through  life,  both  because  their  defect  is  inheritable  and 
because  they  are  often  a  social  menace  as  carriers  of  ven- 
ereal diaeaee. 
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W)iil«  thi!  iufaDt  deatti-rate  is  kiiown  to  be  increased 
tlimugh  iiistitutioDs  that  receive  without  question  all  chil- 
ilron  brought  to  theni,  it  is  more  of  a  question,  or  at  least 
one  Ihiit  is  more  difficult  to  answer  definitely,  whether  or 
imt  tlwir  iiifluoucf  U?n(iB  to  increase  the  number  of  illegiti- 
mate and  abandoned  infants.  Lax  morale  and  open  found- 
linf?  hospitals  ustiHlly  arc  found  together;  but  it  is  not  so 
enjiy  to  demoustnite  the  causal  influence  of  the  institutionB 
in  priHlncing  laxnL'ss  of  morals,  though  tbat  thej'  have  such 
an  influenet!  is  uauallv  believed.  The  extreme  facility  and 
nnerm\v  with  which  a  child  could  be  disposed  of  to  French 
foundling  hospitals  of  the  older  tj'pe  is  alleged  to  have  had 
thi  A  rosult. 

A  distinct  influence  upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
(Kijiulation  is  had  by  those  institutions  tliat  bring  defectives 
together  to  be  trained,  and  after  training  them  for  self -sup- 
port, encourage  thera  to  marry  and  to  intermarry.  This  is, 
of  course,  moat  noticeable  with  the  deaf  because  of  the  na- 
ture of  their  defect.'  It  does  not  by  any  means  incapaci- 
tate them  for  self-support,  while  at  the  ?ame  time  it  makes 
the  companionship  of  deaf  with  deaf  especially  congenial. 
The  congregate  system  of  education  of  the  deaf  has  brought 
them  together  in  a  way  calculated  to  promote  extensive  ac- 
quaintance, and  sign  language  formerly  tended  to  make 
them  a  peculiar  people.  It  thus  came  about  that  institu- 
tions for  the  education  of  the  deaf  became  very  definite 
factors  in  promoting  tlic  propagation  of  deaf-mutism 
through  inheritance.  According  to  the  Mendelian  theory 
this  defect  behaves  in  the  manner  of  a  recessive  and  it  must 
lie  concluded  that  two  congenital  deaf  mutes  should  not 
have  children.  The  latest  educational  tendency  is  to  aban- 
don the  sign  language  and  to  encourage  as  far  as  poaaible 

1  Bell,  ■'  SjnxM  Cennu*  Report.'"  IBM. 
Fay,  "  MarriageB  ol  the  De»f  io  America." 
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rthe  education  of  the  deaf  in  day  schools.  This  tends  to 
assimiiate  them  with  the  ordinary  population,  and  their 
defect  is  more  likely  to  prove  a  bar  to  marriage  than  under 
the  conditions  of  boarding-seliools.  In  general  it  may  be 
said  that  the  managers  of  charitable  institutions  do  not 
safficicntly  discourage  marriage  among  tlie  congenitally  de- 
pendent and  defective  classes.  Tlie  duty  ot  being  child- 
less is  not  one  they  try  to  impose  upon  dependents. 

In  1893  Hitchie  suggested  as  a  possible  beginning  of  the 
work  of  making  the  definition  of  a  mesalliance  scientific, 
that  all  persons  receiving  a  marriage  license  should  be  re- 
quired to  present  a  medical  certificate  giving  evidence  of 
freedom  from  a  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity.  Since 
then  a  number  of  states  have  passed  such  laws.  In  1899 
Michigan  forbade  the  marriage  of  insane  and  idiotic  per- 
sons and  persons  afflicted  with  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  and 
not  cured.  The  taw  of  Connecticut,  passed  in  190S.  for- 
bids the  marriage  of  epileptics  and  imbeciles  under  a  pen- 
alty of  three  rears'  imprisonment,  with  a  penalty  for  otber 
persons  aiding  such  a  marriage,  and  forbids  illegitimate  in- 
tercourse with  a  defective  woman  under  equally  heavy  pen- 
alties. Indiana  also  forbids  the  issuance  of  a  license  not 
only  to  imbeciles  and  insane,  but  also  to  indigents  of  five 
years'  standing. 

Among  methods  most  frequently  urged  for  controlling 
the  reproduction  of  the  unfit  are  sterilization  and  custodial 
care  or  segregation.  While  advances  in  modern  surgery 
have  made  the  sterilization  of  men  quite  simple,  the  opera- 
tion on  women  is  more  serious.  Nearly  all  of  the  thirteen 
states  '  which  have  sterilization  laws  specify  insanity,  feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy  and  criminality  —  one  or  all  —  as  the 

1  Indiana.  WushinKton,  California,   Connectimt,   Nevada,  Inwft, 

N«w  Jersej,  Npw  York,  No.  Dakota,  Micbigan,  EaDBas,  Wisuuu- 

Iowa,  Nebtaaka 
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*f  un6titoss  which  may  justify  the  operation.  The 
loM  which  are  generally  brought  againat  surgical  pre- 
WJitwa  of  reproduption  are  that  procreatiun  is  a  "divine 
»»(t*>t"  and  interference  with  it  is  sacrilegious;  that  it 
wwttKl  ((iTe  license  to  inamorality  in  those  who  were  operated 
ujwn ;  «nd  that  the  power  to  select  the  unfit  and  to  employ 
It  upon  thera  might  be  abused.  It  is  especially  desirable 
thi»l  the  marriage  of  the  feebleminded,  the  hopelessly  epi- 
iv^tw:  and  insane,  and  the  congenitallj  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb,  should  be  prohibited  liy  law.  Aliens  of  these  kinds 
*w  legally  eicluded  by  the  immigration  service,  but  un- 
(orluuntely  persons  unfit  to  be  parents  do  not  ask  whether 
they  may  marry.  They  should,  therefore,  be  protected  from 
thtf  possibility  of  reproducing  their  kind,'  Custodial  care, 
«t  least  throughout  the  child-bearing  period  for  women,  ia 
Hn  obvious  remedy  but  the  delay  and  expense  of  providing 
for  the  vast  number  who  may  need  it  seem  to  make  it  an 
all  but  impossible  undertaking. 

The  Eugenics  Record  Office,  between  1912  and  1914, 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  "  best  means  of  cutting  off  the 
defective  germ  plasm  in  the  American  population "  and 
their  final  report  representa  the  most  advanced  discussion  of 
this  subject.*  Ten  proposed  I'emediea  are  enumerated :  seg- 
regation for  life  or  during  the  reproductive  period,  steriliza- 
tion, watrictive  marriage  laws  and  customs;  eugenic  educa- 
tko  of  the  public  and  of  prospective  marriage  mates;  a 
gnteon  of  mating  purporting  to  remove  defectives ;  general 
^fvitouiuental  betterment ;  polygamy,  euthanasia,  birth  con- 

iCMBt.Ua,  "Heredity."  etc.,  pp.  121-122.  139.     Kelsey.  "  Phvsi- 
1  ^'-  ■'  etc..  p.  aUIff.     «uy*r.  "  B^ing  Well  Born,"  pp.  323- 

•'«»  W«,f<'jaeo.  "  Amrricaa  StcriUutioa  Laws,"  lit  Eugenics 
jnupii  ■  VMl.  DkvviipTl.  "  Imii*  Limiting  Marrifigf  S«lec- 
.|j,  '  ]u!3.     Vttn  W«([eBKn,  "  OoBunit**  U>  Study  and  Report," 
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trol,  and  laissez  faiie.  The  committee  concluded  that  seg- 
regation is  Decessarily  the  principal  remedy  and  sterilization 
16  advocated  only  "ns  supporting  the  more  important  fea- 
ture of  BegregatioQ,"  Restrictive  marriage  laws  and  cus- 
toms are  obviously  only  applicable  to  normal  people;  educa- 
tion must  become  an  active  force  for  "  society  at  all  costs 
must  discourage  an  increased  fecundity  of  flic  socially  unfit 
classes."  As  to  tlic  improvement  of  environment,  they  , 
point  out  that  these  inadequacies  are  of  a  deep-seated  bio-g 
logical  nature  which  can  only  he  removed  by  cutting  off  tha  I 
strains  that  produce  them  —  as  a  rule  a  goofl  ancestral  germ 
plasm  will  furnish  a  good  environment  for  the  offspring 
and  a  bad  ancestral  germ  plasm  will  add  to  the  degenerate 
hereditary  gifts,  a  bad  environment.  Polygamy  is  not  to 
be  tolerated  because  "  it  strikes  at  the  precious  heritage  of 
lo7e  and  marital  fidelity";  euthanasia  should  he  replaced 
by  prevention;  birth-control,  while  important,  does  not 
operate  among  defectives  and  delinquents,  and  finally  the 
report  declares  that  "  to  the  extent  we  inhibit  natural  selec- 
tion we  muat  substitute  rational  selection,  else  our  blood 
will  deteriorate."  Assuming  that  the  anti-social  varieties 
of  human  beings  constitute  ten  per  cent  of  the  population, 
they  recommend  as  a  practical  program  the  increase  of  insti- 
tutions to  house  at  least  1,500  out  of  every  100,000  by  the 
year  1980  and  the  examination  of  every  inmate,  and  if 
potentially  an  unfit  parent,  sterilization.  The  report  con- 
tains a  model  law  which  hus  already  been  declared  consti- 
tutional in  the  state  of  Washington,  urges  a  thorough  cam- 
paign of  education  and  finally  concludes  that  this  program 
is  not  BO  expensive  as  appears  because  the  defectives  would 
by  this  means  be  soon  largely  reduced  in  number.  The 
illnatration  of  this  possibility  is  the  famous  one  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  degenerate  Cretins  from  the  Valley  of  the 
Aosta,  in  one  generation,  owing  to  the  placing  of  the  Cretins 
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and  tbe  goitrous  in  an  asylum  ant!  to  the  segregation  of  the 
men  and  women  within  the  institution.' 

It  is  of  interest  to  learn  that  in  the  thirteen  states  which 
have  legislation  permitting  sterilization,  the  law  has  not 
been  used  to  any  degree  except  in  Indiana,  before  1908  and 
chiefly  on  criminals;  in  California  upon  925  cases  among 
tiie  inaane;  in  Connecticut  upon  a  smalt  number  of  thu  in- 
sane; and  in  Wisconsin  upon  a  few  feebleminded  persons. 
With  regard  to  criminals,  there  seemB  to  be  the  widest  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  medical  men  and  institution 
authorities;  but  there  is  an  increasing  agreement  that  ster- 
ilization is  desirable  with  a  limited  number  of  defectives 
and  mentally  diseased.* 

In  default  of  exact  scientific  knowledge  regarding  who 
are  the  unfit,  steriliMtion  must  be  a  limited  remedy,  ap- 
plied at  best  to  carefully  selected  individuals.  But  as  the 
effort  grows  to  segregate  all  those  needing  custodial  care, 
it  may  be  anticipated  that  surgical  prevention  will  be  more 
confidently  employei:!  with  the  consent  of  the  mentally  com- 
petent and  with  the  approval  of  the  guardians  and  relatives 
of  "those  incompetent.  Meanwhile  the  requirement  of  a 
physical  certificate  for  all  persons  who  intend  to  marry  and 
Ihe  general  progress  of  eugenic  education  may  be  expected 
to  diminish  the  offspring  of  those  intelligent  enough  to  reai- 
iw)  their  own  unfitness  for  parenthood.  Sterility,  as  Con- 
klin  says,  is  easily  acquired  —  what  is  not  so  easily  brought 
about  is  the  fertility  of  the  better  lines. 

The  permanent  isolation  of  the  unfit  has  commended 
itaelf  to  men  as  different  as  Ruskin  and  Oeneral  Booth  and 
already  the  establishment  of  these  philanthropic   monas- 

'  .InMiin,  '■  tlprpditj-  nf  Itirhard  Roc,"  p..  !t3-9S. 

■  Hiimfr.  "  Ri-ix)rt  o(  rommitlM  on  Stprilizatian  of  Criminal*." 
Jour,  nf  Vrlmimal  t.aw.  hp  .  1(1H  and  inin.  KItli  Bicnuiml  R«- 
port  at  CominUalun  In  Lumry,  California,  1910. 
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teries  and  nunneries  for  the  feebleminded^  the  defective  de- 
linquent and  the  insane  criminal  has  become  one  of  the 
accepted  substitutes  for  natural  selection.  Certain  it  is, 
that  while  charity  may  not  cease  to  shield  the  children  of 
misfortune,  it  must  to  an  increasing  extent,  reckon  with  the 
laws  of  heredity  and  do  what  it  can  to  check  the  spreading 
curse  of  race  deterioration.  The  desire  to  prevent  suffering 
must  extend  to  the  desire  to  prevent  the  suffering  of  unborn 
generations. 


CHAPTER  m 
CAUSES  OF  FOVEBTT 

A  NRw  iuterpst  in  the  causes  of  dependence  was  created 
by  the  rise  of  himiftnitartanigm,  the  development  of  politi<;aI 
economy  Biil  »'  tlie  evolutionary  theory  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Neither  philosophers  nor  charity  workers  were 
satisfied  to  accept  any  longer  the  misused  dictum,  "  The 
poor  ye  huvo  always  with  you,"  as  an  excuse  for  merely 
palliative  measures  in  dealing  with  them,  nor  with 
the  current  explanations  ot  tlieir  misery.  The  students 
of  the  Bocial  sciences  who  have  sought  to  ascertain  the 
causes  of  poverty  have  employed  three  tolerably  distinct 
methods.  First,  there  are  those  deductive  or  philosophical 
thinkers  who,  from  the  well-known  facts  of  social  organi- 
zation, have  sought  to  deduce  the  causes  tending  to  pov- 
erty, HS  a  systematic  writer  on  pathology  seeks  to  set  forth 
the  inherent  characteristics  of  the  bodily  organism  which 
tend  to  make  disease  likely  or  inevitable.  Secondly,  there 
are  those  who  make  an  inductive  study  of  concrete  masses 
of  pauperism,  usually  separating  the  mass  into  its  indi- 
vidual units,  seeking  to  ascertain  in  a  large  number  of 
psrticnlar  cases  what  causes  have  operated  to  bring  about 
tltwtitution.  This  work  resembles  that  of  the  practicing 
pliysicinu,  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  sickness 
by  a  car«ful  diagnosis  of  the  cases  under  his  care. 
Thirdly,  there  are  those  who  study  the  classes  not  yet 
pauperized,  to  determine  by  induction  what  forces  are 
tending  to  crtiwd  individuals  downward  across  the  pauper 
line,  as  tike  health  officer  of  a  city  might  undertake,  by  on 
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exammation  of  the  drainage  system  nr  an  analysis  of  tbe 
water  or  food  supply,  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  disease  in 
a  given  locality. 

Examples  of  tlie  philosopliica!  nr  deductive  method  are 
found  in  the  writings  of  men  like  Malthua,  or  Henry 
George,  or  Karl  Marx,  who,  while  they  describe  actual 
conditions  at  great  length,  still  make  the  philosophical 
reasoning  which  is  the  heart  of  their  work  antecedent  to 
their  facts.  The  facts  are  given  by  way  of  illustration 
rather  than  of  proof.  Writers  of  this  class  are  prone  to 
think  that  they  can  find  some  single  underlying  cause  of  all 
the  misery  and  destitution  that  exists.  The  three  names 
JDst  mentioned  recall  three  explanations  of  poverty,  each  al- 
leged to  be  universal,  and  the  three  mutually  exclusive. 
MalthuB  was  too  wise  a  man  to  put  forth  his  principle  of 
population  as  an  all-sufficient  explanation  of  distress;  but 
his  followers  have  not  been  so  wise.  In  the  writings  of 
certain  economists  it  has  been  a  fundamental  thought 
tliat  poverty  exists  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  because  popu- 
lation tends  to  increase  faster  than  food  supply.  All  other 
causes  are  held  to  contribute  to  this,  or  to  be  derived  from 
this.  The  pressure  of  population  against  the  means  of 
subsistence  is  held  to  guarantee  that  there  shall  always  be 
a  vast  number  of  persons  who  can  just  manage  to  live 
miserably.  A  rise  of  wages  wilt  promote  early  marriages 
and  rapid  increase  among  laborers,  until  population  is 
again  checked  by  overcrowding  and  consequent  misery  and 
death.  So  wise  a  man  as  John  Stuart  Mill  allowed  his 
economic  philosophy  to  be  overshadowed  by  this  idea. 

Henry  George  ridiculed  the  Multhusiau  explanation  of 
poverty,  and  offered  an  all-sufficient  explanation  of  his  own, 
which  is.  Buhstantially,  that  poverty  exists,  on  the  one  hand, 
because  the  landlord  receives  in  rent  so  large  a  share  of  tlie 
annual  product;  on  the  other,  because  private  property  in 
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^^^-jiu—  the  withholding  of  natural  resourcee  from 

I  *r'rTn)^«''''^''K  W  t-lnain  an  unearned  increment. 

I JT     ,^  owner  of  land  nwives  wealth  without  lalwr  to 

"        '"'-.jwi^mff  extent  with  the  development  of  society,  there 

*""  "*"»«•  «i  increasiiiK  niinilKT  of  those  who  labor  but  re- 

jw.  liitlc  or  notliing. 

-t«m^  to  Iwth  thesp  pxpIanatioDB  of  the  existence  of 

Irtx  is  that  of  tlw  aocinlisia  who  follow  Karl  Marx'a 

•^^1    '■   q(  ctPitfllist''-  production.     Reduced  to  a  sentence 

k    lir  AvflinR.  thia  explanation  of  poverty  may  be  stated 

J  (airin(t  (hat  I"'*"'' '"  "  P"'*^  ''*'''  ''"'^  '"•'  P^'*'" "     "^''^  ^*'"" 
'  ^yn  oiiouftli  fo""  tl'*'  product  to  remunerate  the  U- 
but  the  rapitnlist  retains  all  except  what  will  harely 
„,ffi,^I„  kwpll"'  laborer  alive. 

All  e\pl«n"t'""  "^  poverty  frequently  offered  by  theolo- 
~fln*  '•  piiuflHy  uiittatisfactory.  They  inform  ub  that  all 
iwiwrtv  Mifin*  primarily  from  vice  and  immorality  — "  Seek 
,y  ilrpi  (be  kingdom  of  God  and  hi^  righteousness;  and  all 
i|io«i>  lliliK"  "^""  '*  ^'^'^'^'^  ""*"  you,"  They  quote  David 
M  mvIhK'  "  '  '^"^"^  ''^"  .V^iig'  ^"d  now  am  old;  yet 
tiiivi>  1  IikI  No'n  the  righteous  forsalcen,  nor  his  seed  beg- 
|liil|  lifi'nil,"  The  temperance  advocate,  specialiiiing  upon 
)|i(>  |iriwlii'r'i»  llioory,  assures  ua  that  the  greater  part  of 
pfiviTly  comea  from  the  abuse  of  into.xicants.  The  propa- 
l[iiiidi»t  of  purity  tells  ua  that  it  is  undoubtedly  the  abuse 
uf  tbii  [((ixuat  nature  that  leads  to  most  of  the  social 
(litKi'iidiitiori  and  connequent  poverty  of  our  times.  These 
(llffitrcnt  students  of  social  science,  if  such  they  may  be 
rallt'd,  all  say  that  what  men  need  to  make  them  prosper- 
niiit  i»  moral  reformation  or  spiritual  regeneration. 

No  "Hii>  wbo  has  studied  carefully  modern  industrial  bo- 
oh-ty  can  doubt  that  each  one  of  these  causes  may  produce 
■  very  considerable  amount  of  destitution.  But  no  one 
of  Uiein,  nor  all  of  them  together,  can  be  taken  as  an  ade- 
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ijuate  espianation  of  poverty.  For  destitution  is  bound  up 
with  the  facta  of  economic  life  and  modern  industrial  life 
in  infinitely  complex.  "  Thu  Mallhusiaii,"  says  rrotosaor 
Seligmau,  "seizea  upon  redundant  population,  tlie  com- 
munist upon  private  property,  tlie  socialiflt  upon  property 
in  means  of  production,  the  single  taxer  upon  property  in 
land,  the  coiiperator  upon  competition,  tbc  anarcbi^t  upoD 
government,  the  anti-optionipt  upon  speculation,  the  cur- 
rency reformer  upon  metallic  money,  and  bo  oq.  Tliey  all 
forget  that  widespread  poverty  has  e.xisted  in  the  absence 
of  each  one  of  these  alleged  causes.  Density  of  population, 
private  property,  competition,  government,  speculation,  and 
money  have  each  been  absent  at  various  stages  of  history 
without  exempting  society  from  the  curse  of  poverty. 
Each  Btage  has  had  a  poverty  of  its  own.  The  causes 
of  poverty  are  as  complex  as  the  causes  of  civilization  and 
the  growth  of  wealth  itself."^ 

To  illustrate  the  complexity  of  the  conditions  of  pov- 
erty more  concretely :  Suppose  a  second  Robinson  Crusoe 
on  a  desert  island  under  exactly  the  same  material  condi- 
tionfl  as  the  friend  of  our  childhood ;  suppose  he  spent  bis 
time  in  distilling  some  kind  of  liquor,  and  suhwequently  get- 
ting drunk;  suppose  he  allowed  hia  mind  to  wander  in 
dreamy  and  enervating  revery  upon  debasing  subjects; 
euppoee  that  in  consequence  of  these  habits  he  neglected 
his  work,  did  not  plant  his  crops  at  the  right  time,  and 
foiled  to  catch  fish  when  they  were  plentiful.  Manifestly 
he  would  l>ecorae  poor  and  miserable,  might  become  dis- 
eased from  having  insufficient  food,  and  finally  die  in  ab- 
ject want.  Poverty  in  euch  a  suppoeititiouH  case  could  not 
he  traced  to  the  fact  that  an  employer  had  cheated  the  la- 
borer of  wages  honestly  earned,  or  to  the  fact  that  a  land- 
lord had  robbed  him  by  esacting  rent,  nor  could  it  be 

t  Seligman.  "  PrinciplcH  of  KeonumicB,"  ji.  SOI, 


:h,K*»c  of  population.     Moreover, 

•  s   Wlii.'J  juiigtuent  or  skill,  he 

I  ;hoit>tii  Uioroughly  pious  and 

.  ,»iioe  Oirtl  would  not  float,  or  a 

^  athl  injured  him,  or  constructed  a 

t  did  not  need,  or  iiad  not  the  in- 

K  for  his  varied  purposes,  he  might 

t^  iwv«N  tlw  ueceasaries  of  life,  and  have  died 

,   .MMlilVtKXI. 

MM  vtirious  causes  are  conceivably  opera- 

itftH  isolated  person,  it  is  manifoat  that  in 

I  wfiety  as  now  organized,  where  the  in- 

t  not  only  from  his  own  mistake!)  and  de- 

,4>hii  h«Bi  the  mistakes  and  defects  of  a  large 

•  ^hvr  {)cople,  the  causes  of  destitution  must  be 

i  Hunierous  and  complicated;  and  the  man  who 

k\it  l>*s  found  one  all-embracing  cause  discredits 

I  ttwmptty  as  the  physician  wjio  should  aunounce 

Hiiid   a  single,   universal   and   all-sufficient  ex- 

t  bodily  disease. 

rid  method  of  seeking  the  causes  of  poverty, 
;  study  of  concrete  masses  of  dependents,  or 
fOiinting,  as  it  may  be  called,  grew  naturally  out  of 
w^l^i't  viilh  relief  work.  The  systematized  case  records 
u|  (ulief  societies  and  particularly  the  Charity  Orgauiza- 
\Mn  (chedules  of  1888,  were  expected  to  give  more  com- 
-l^cnsive  results  than  they  ultimately  yielded;  yet  within 
n  Kiraewhat  narrow  scope  these  results  are  surprisingly 
i)#flnite.  The  limits  of  the  method  suggest  themselves,  if 
we  reflect  on  the  analogy  of  the  physician  standing  by  the 
«ick-hed,  and  trying  to  team  the  cause  of  the  disease 
merely  fmm  an  examination  of  the  patient,  lie  may 
learn  the  immediate  or  exciting  causes  of  sickness,  but 
back  of  these  are  the  remoter  causes  which  can  only  be 
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learned  by  other  methods  uf  investigation.  The  competent 
physician  will  look  for  theae  in  the  hereditary  fonatttution 
of  the  patient,  or  in  bad  conditions  of  puhliL'  sanitation  or 
personal  hygiene,  or  in  exposure  to  contagion,  or  in  the 
revelations  of  bacteriology,  or  in  unhealthy  climate  or  oc- 
cupation. But  however  thorough,  he  will  scarcely  be  able 
to  go  farther  afield  than  this  to  aacertaifl  the  ultimate  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  which  may  account  for  the 
patient's  lack  of  physical  resistance  to  disease. 

This  will  become  clear  if  we  glance  at  the  following 
analysis  of  the  causes  of  poverty.     It  is  not  intended  to  be 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CAUSES  OF  POVERTY 

1.  UndervitaliKation  and  indolence. 

2.  Lubricity. 
CbaracteriBtica.  ^  3.  Specifte  disMfie. 

4.  Lack  of  judgment. 

5.  Uuliealthy  appetite. 


Habite  produc- 
ing Knd  prO' 
duced  by  the' 


1.  ShirtleBsneHB. 

2.  Setf-abuge  and  sexual  excess. 

3.  A1>iiBe  uf  atiiiiuta.nta  and  narcotics. 

4.  Unbealtby  diet. 

5.  Disregard  o(  family  tie*. 


.  Inadequate  natural  resourceH. 

.   Bad  climatic  conditiona. 

.  Defective  asnitation,  etc. 

.  Evil  aBBociations  and  eurroundinga. 

,  Defective  legislation   end   defective  judicial   and  punitfTs 

macliincry. 
.  Miadirected  or  inadequate  education. 

.  Vajiatiooa  in  value  of  money. 
.  Changea  in  trade. 
.  ExcpRsive  or   itl-mnnacred   taxation. 
d.  Emergtnciea  unprovided  for. 
.  Undue  power  of  claaa  over  clats. 
,  Immobility  of  labor. 
g.  Inadequate  wagea  and  irr^utar  employ- 


Bad  iadua- 
trial  con- 
dittotiH. 


.  8,  Unwiae  pbilanthropy. 
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complete,  but  only  to  give  Jn  genera!  outline  a  map  of  the 
field;  and  it  wan  derived  not  from  pliilosophicol  study  but 
from  practical  ciperience  as  an  agent  of  the  Charity  Or- 
guaizution  Society  of  Baltimore  and  its  adequacy  tested  by 
conHtant  reference  to  conerete  cases  of  destitution. 

A  statititical  analysis  of  cases  giveti  more  light  concern- 
ing the  subjective  caiiHes  of  poverty  than  the  objective 
causes,  for  in  dealing  with  individuals  their  character  is 
apt  lo  bo  more  studied  than  their  environment.  But  even 
when  onvirunmcnt  is  the  primary  cause  of  poverty,  the  im- 
mediate caiiBo  or  coordinate  result  is  often  deterioration 
of  character.  As  sickness  is  more  obvious  than  bad  sani- 
tation, BO  is  laziness  than  a  malarial  atmosphere,  ineffi- 
ciency than  a  defective  educational  system.  One  who  at- 
temptj)  the  analysis  of  cases  is  apt  lo  he  confused  by  the 
fact  tliat  under  the  operation  of  exactly  similar  general 
causes  some  families  are  destitute  and  some  are  not.  One 
man  is  ablu  to  secure  an  adequate  income  under  the  most 
adverse  circumstances  —  unhealthy  climate,  bad  housing, 
unjust  taxation,  or  lack  of  opportunities  for  education. 
Another  man,  under  exactly  tlie  same  conditions,  vill  be- 
come destitute,  and  the  observer  most  put  down  as  the 
final  and  determining  cause  some  defect  in  physique  or 
character.  Untrained  charity  workers  who  come  imme- 
dialcly  in  i-outact  with  the  pour  are  very  prone  to  take 
«hiirt-«ijthutl  views  of  tlie  causes  of  poverty.  On  the  other 
hand,  Ihosr  who  study  the  question  fnim  &  philosophical 
■tAndjMiint  are  apt  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  influence 
of  inatitutiona  or  onvironment 

l^iirh  of  these  trpM  of  observers  has.  indeed  seized  upon 
ft  portion  of  the  truth ;  the  questions  of  character  are  very 
far  froiu  insignificant,  but  so  long  as  it  is  impossible  to 
mmaun<  an-unitely  all  the  forreo  within  and  without  the 
iwltvidual  which  tend  lo  push  him  above  or  below  the  line 
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of  economic  independence,  it  will  be  necessary  to  study  the 
combined  operation  of  chacacter,  circumstance,  and  en- 
vironment in  accounting  for  his  failure. 

The  results  to  be  obtained  from  an  investigation  con- 
ducted on  the  case-counting  principle  virill  manifestly  vary 
according  to  the  particular  class  of  destitute  persons  in- 
vestigated. To  count  the  cases  of  those  who  simply  apply 
for  relief  will  give  different  results  from  an  investigation 
of  the  inmates  of  an  almshouse.  To  study  a  group  of 
distinctly  pauper  families  having  close  inter-relations  will 
give  different  results  from  an  inquiry  about  all  the  poor  in 
a  given  locality.  A  locality  from  which  all  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  the  blind,  the  feebleminded  and  the  insane  have 
previously  been  taken  to  institutions,  will  necessarily  give 
different  results  from  one  in  which  these  classes  are  still 
mingled  with  the  general  population.  The  first  precau- 
tion, therefore,  in  drawing  conclusions  from  charity  cases 
as  in  every  other  kind  of  statistics,  is  to  make  sure  that 
the  classes  compared  are  fairly  comparable. 

If  the  cases  are  those  who  have  merely  applied  for  relief, 
the  first  thing  to  be  ascertained  is  how  many  of  these 
applicants  ought  to  have  relief  of  any  sort.  A  table  of 
nearly  twenty-eight  thousand  cases  investigated  by  the 
Charity  Organization  Societies  in  1887  gave  these  returns : 

Worthy  of  continuous  relief 10.3  per  cent. 

Worthy  of  temporary  relief   26.6  per  cent. 

Need  work  rather  than  relief 40.4  per  cent. 

Unworthy  of  relief   22.7  per  cent. 

Charles  D.  Kellogg,  commenting  on  this  report,  says  that 
among  all  the  societies  in  the  country  there  is  a  "  notable 
unanimity  of  opinion  that  only  from  thirty-one  to  thirty- 
seven  per  cent  or  perhaps  one-third,  of  the  cases  actually 
treated,  were  in  need  of  the  material  assistance  for  which 
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^^^^■Mket  of  friendiv  coundi>l  ur  rt'straint  could  compen- 
^^■k  The  logii'ul  uppliL'utioii  of  thU  generaliiiBtioo  .  .  . 
m  tb«t  two-tliirdN  of  tlio  ruul  or  simulated  destitution  could 
le  wiped  out  hy  u  more  perfect  adjustmcut  of  the  supply 
aad  demand  for  luliur  and  u  more  enlightened  and  vigorous 
pdioe  sdminiiitratioii." ' 

A  moro  uxatt  viuw  of  tlie  same  thing  may  be  obtained  if 
ve  coiuidtir  8,'^lt-i  caaea  Jn  tJiree  large  cities — -Baltimore, 
Boston  and  Nuw  York  —  when  a  fuller  classification  wad 
■wd.  Ill  tliu  Muininary  for  these  citict^  in  18^2  it  was  held 
Uiat  3S  per  <.t.<Dt  of  tlie  cases  should  have  work  rather  than 
relief:  9.1  por  cent  should  have  no  relief;  5.8  per  cent 
cbould  bo  diHcipliiied;  7.42  per  cent  should  have  visitation 
•nd  advice  only.  Altogether  only  about  42. G4  per  cent 
needed  direct  relief  of  any  sort. 

The  qnoation  most  commonly  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
nndertaku  to  iuveatigate  the  causea  of  poverty  by  a  system 
of  CH^e  counting  is  this:  Is  poverty  a  misfortune  or  a 
fsull?  No  full  answer  to  the  (juestion  can  probably  be 
worked  out  by  scientific  methods,  but  the  (juestiou  is  so 
frequently  aekcd  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  ascertain 
what  light  a  esse  counting  investigation  of  poverty  can 
throw  upon  it.  With  this  end  in  view,  I  have  arranged  a 
table  giving  a  comparison  of  the  results  reached  by  Ger- 
man iiivcstigatora,  by  Charles  Booth,  and  by  the  Ameri- 
can Charity  Organization  societies.  These  societies,  as  a 
result  of  their  experience  in  tl>e  decade  of  1877-1888 
agreeil  upon  a  sclietlule  of  the  causes  of  poverty  and  fur- 
thermore decided  that  only  the  chief  cause  should  be 
given. 

>TlicM  nrly  fl^rea  ■!«  intemting  because  of  the  uee  of  th* 
word  "worthy,"  which  hv  imW  wss  dropped  from  all  relief  btm- 
tUtlo;  Knd  aluo  for  tlie  appearance  uf  "  unempluyment  "  r'  n 
cbiff  PHiw.  Mnttrra  of  emplnymenl  remain  one  of  the  two  nHwl 
ilgnlUnnt  of  the  (Tundiliona  u(  destitution, —  Revises, 
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The  specific  causes  given  by  t!ie  Genuan,  English  and 
American  tables  are  grouped  under  three  heads:  tliose  in- 
dicating miflconduct,  tliose  indicating  raisfortuue,  and  those 
not  claoaified,  or  unknown,' 

In  presenting  such  a  tabic  as  this  it  is  important  to 
indicate  cleacly  what  it  does  not  show.  It  deals,  as  al- 
ready pointe.1  out,  only  with  the  esciting  causes  of  poverty, 
and  yet  this  fact  ia  often  not  kept  in  mind,  even  by  care- 
ful writers.  Mr.  Booth,  for  instance,  includes  "pauper 
association  and  heredity"  in  this  list  of  causes;  and  the 
American  societies  include  "  nature  and  location  ot  abode." 
Both  of  these  are  by  nature  predisposing  causes,  rather 
than  immediate  or  exciting  causes  and  it  is  confusing  to 
mix  the  two.  Again,  many  of  the  persons  whose  cases  are 
tabulated  here  !iave  been  as  Mr.  Booth  says,  "  the  football 
of  all  the  causes  in  the  list."  Under  such  circumstances, 
to  pick  out  one  cause  and  call  it  the  most  important,  is  a 
purely  arbitrary  proceeding.  Any  one  of  the  causes  might 
have  been  inadequate  to  produce  dependence  had  not  others 
copperated  with  it.  A  man  ia  drunk  and  breaks  his  leg: 
is  the  cause  accident  or  drink?  When  this  question  was 
submitted  to  a  group  of  charity  organization  workers,  it 
was  very  promptly  answered  by  two  of  them — but  their 
answers  were  different.  A  man  has  been  shiftless  all  bia 
life  and  is  now  old:  is  the  cause  of  poverty  shiftlessness  or 
old  age?  A  man  is  out  of  work  because  lie  is  l&xy  and 
inefficient:  one  has  to  know  him  quite  well  before  one  can 
be  sure  that  laziness  is  the  cause.  Perhaps  there  is  hardly 
a  case  in  the  whole  table  where  destitution  hag  resulted  from 
a  single  cause. 

The  writer  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  this  that  he 
urged,  when  the  first  of  the  case  schedules  were  adopted 

•  The  American  neiiedule  was  devised  by  the  Charity  Or^nizt- 
tion  Moietin  reprwented  iit  the  Natinnal  Couference  of  CharitiM 
in  188B  and  wm  based  on  one  iixea  in  use  by  the  BuSaJo  SooifltT. 
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TABLK  1  1                                                                       I 
CAUSKH   or    I'UVERTV.— Jl^wwnrf.«-(    r,.    MUifurt^me.                   1 

Loi-iiHty     

Baltimore 

BobUih        Fluffalo 

f.  O.  R. 

A.  C.         C,  O.  S. 

Sumbi-r  of  i-mn-ii   . .    ... 

I. ■)!(.-, 

■im:i        8235 

Vear     

lH!Pa-2           mm~l  1    iBTH-!'2 

C>u<i« 

Percent.     (P«c-ent. 

Phc-dI. 

8.0 

13.0 
.8 

2n.s 

7.2 
1.4 
.8 

7.8 

Inunoralitj 

Shiftleaaneas  and  inefficiency 

ToUI  indicHtliig  niticonduL-t.. 

23.2 

21P.II      1      12-1 

ImpriBDiiment  of  breadwinner 

Orphani  and  Hl^nduned  .;hildren 

4^6 

1-B 
O.IJ 

2,0 

iV.S 

Total  — Lack  of  □ormat  aup- 

7.5 

P.2 

15.fr 

12.5 
8.5 
5.0 

.3 

14.2 
S.5 

27.5 
1.7 
5,0 

InaiifUcti-nt  pwployment   

Unheultliy  and  dangeroua  empluy- 

Total  — Unwnployinent.   etc. 

•16-3 

2I.U 

3.^2 

Igniirunce  of  Eiigliab 

.* 
4.0 
20.2 

0.0 
.8 
8.0 

.8 
2.0 
24.0 
2.4 

.0 
4.1 

24.8 
5,3 
.0 

Sitknena  or  death  in  family 

Phyaiual   defecU    

Old  age   

ToUl  —  Personal    incajmuily 

37.4 

34.8 

35.4 

Total  indk'Hliii):  miaforLuiiL' 

71.2 

05.1) 

86.4 

UncUBBilitd   or   unknown 

5.0 

6.1 

IJS 

iSliglitly  I'oudeniH.'d  from  Table  IV,  p.  3d,  lit  ed.  of  Warner's 
"American  Charities," 
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TABLE  1.— (Continued). 
CAUSES   OF   POVERTY.— if woonduct   t».   Misfortune. 


Cincinnati 

New  York 

Stepney 

St. 
Pancras 

76  Ger- 
man-Cities 

Total 

A.C. 

C.  0.  S. 

Booth 

Booth 

Bohmert 

4844 

1412 

634 

736 

95,845 

1890-92 

1891 

1892 

1892 

1886 

Average 

Per  cent. 

P«r  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

11. 1 

10.7 

12.6 

21.9 

1.3 

11.6 

•    ■    • 

•    •    ■ 

2.5 

6.9 

•   •    • 

•      a      • 

12.9 

7.2 

7.0 

13.4 

•   •    • 

9.2 

1.9 

1.4 

•    •    ■ 

■    •    • 

•    •    • 

•   •    • 

5.3 

3.3 

•    •    • 

•    •    • 

1.4 

•   •    • 

31.2 

22.6 

22.1 

42.2 

2.7 

23.3 

.7 

.6 

•   •    • 

•   •    • 

1.7 

■   •   • 

1.0 

.1 

•   •    • 

•   •    • 

5.6 

•   •    ■ 

.8 

.5 

•   •   • 

•   •    • 

.6 

•  •   • 

7.1 

7.2 

4.6 

2.8 

2.5 

•   •   • 

9.6 

8.4 

4.6 

2.8 

10.4 

8.5 

10.5 

7.2 

4.2 

.5 


29.0 
6.1 
2.5 


4.4 


2.2 


12.5 


•?*7  4 


37.6 


4.4 


2.2 


12.5 


20.2 


.8 

.4 

•    •    • 

■   •    • 

•   •    • 

•   ■   ■ 

2.3 

3.3 

4.7 

2.6 

1.1 

•   ■   • 

15.0 

18.5 

26.7 

20.7 

45.8 

24.4 

2.5 

2.7 

•   •    • 

•   •    • 

2.4 

•   •    • 

.6 

.7 

1.7 

4.3 

3.4 

•   ■   • 

3.0 

3.3 

32.8 

23.4 

15.8 

•   •    • 

24.2 

28.9 

().->. 9 

51.0 

G8.5 

43.2 

56.2 

74.9 

74.9 

56.0 

91.4 

72.0 

12.6 

2.5 

3.0 

1.8 

5.9 

■    •    • 
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in  1888,  an  aritlimelical  plan  by  which  the  tributary 
causes  as  well  a*  the  chief  cause  would  be  shown.  The 
influences  resulting  in  destitution  being  regarded  as  mak- 
ing ten  nnitu,  the  relative  force  o(  each  cause  would  be  in- 
dicated by  a  proportionate  numl>cr  of  units.  The  system 
was  rejected  as  too  eumplicated ;  yet  if  the  requisite  amount 
of  skill  and  care  were  used,  it  would  give  valuable  results." 

Charles  Booth,  without  attempting  to  estimate  the  pro- 
portionate value  of  the  different  causes,  tabulated  them  in 
his  study  of  pauperism  at  Stepney  and  St.  Pancras.  with 
the  resulU  shown  in  Table  II. 

The  impossibility  of  giving  an  accurate  statistical  de- 
scription of  the  facts  is  still  clearer  when  we  trj-  to  sepa- 
rate the  causes  indicating  misconduct  from  those  indicat- 
ing misfortune.  Back  of  disease  may  be  either.  The  im- 
prisunment  of  the  bread-winner  indicates  misconduct  on 
his  part,  but  may  only  indicate  misfortune  on  the  part  of 
his  wife  and  children.  The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of 
abandoned  children  and  neglect  by  relatives.  This  particu- 
lar classification  has  been  made  in  deference  to  popular 
inquiry,  but  in  the  writer's  opinion  its  chief  value  consists 
in  showing  how  little  it  is  worth. 

But  after  all  possible  allowance  has  been  made  for  the 
personal  equation  of  the  investigator  and  for  all  the  in- 
evitable in  conclusiveness  of  the  figures,  there  is  a  residuum 
of  information  to  be  got  from  the  tables  made  on  the  case- 
counting  principle.  They  give,  as  well  as  such  statistics 
can,  the  conclusions  reached  by  those  who  are  studying  de- 
pendence at  first  hand.  If  the  figures  furnished  bv  all  the 
investigators  were  added  together  in  one  great  total,  and 

<  At  th«  auggection  of  Pmfessor  Warner  Uie  Beviter  ua«d  tUa 

1    a    study   of   "  .Alnuhouae    Wom«D " —  t,**    AtnerieaB 

(DlAtiatii-Bl  .^Moc.  Sept.,  1S95:  and  the  mrthod  wu  used  later  hj 

Ha,vo  Smitti.  K.  Y.  C.  0.  S.  Rrpart,  1897:  Bod  by  A.  F.  SuMu 

and  C.  P.  Welter.  An.  Jo.  of  Soc,  March,  18D8. 
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TABLE  It                                                                                 H 

PRINCIPAL  CAUSES  OF  PALTERISM  AT  STEPNEY                        H 

(Adapted  from  Booth's  "  Pauper Um  and  thi^  Eodowuient  of  Old                H 

Ape.- p.  101.                                                                    g 

""■■'"      .__                    ■ 

d  = 

Prineipsl 

Sg 

orObrlouiCaam 

1 

i 

tt 

s 

4 

■3 

i 

I 

I 

1 

Ik 

1 

S 

-i. 

?■ 

- 

o 

i^S 

S 

5 

1.  Drink     

53 

^ 

^ 

12.6 

23 

11 

U 

S.  Inunoralitv 

6 

10 

IS 

2,6 

a 

3 

1 

3.  UiinesB    

10 

2 

12 

1.9 

6 

5 

1 

3 

i.  Incapacity,       tem- 

per,  etc 

17 

7 

24 

3.6 

4 

5 

2 

fl 

5.  Extravagarce  ...  - 

7 

1 

9 

1.3 

4 

2 

3 

B.  Lack   of   Work   or 

trade  miafortune 

2fl 

28 

4.4 

4 

6 

13 

7.  Accident    

25 

5 

30 

4.7 

4 

2 

1 

14 

8.  Di-nth  of  buaband. 

26 

26 

4.1 

3 

2 

10 

8 

0.  Desertion    

3 

3 

.5 

3 

1 

10.  Mental      derange- 

ment       

3 

8 

11 

1.7 

1 

2 

2 

11.   SickDrSS      

SB 

71 

169 

26.7 

24 

38 

5 

41 

12.  Old   age    

113 

95 

208 

32.9 

22 

18 

44 

13.  Pauper   asao.   and 

heredity    

S 

1 

1.1 

2 

2 

14.  Other   cauBea 

1) 

3 

Ji 

i.n 

H 

B 

2 

2 

^^L       Total  number   .    

"m 

261 

B34 

100 

85 

106 

S7 

107 

^1       Per  cent,  of  tntal  cBseB 

13.0 

16.0 

13.0 

lil.O 

^1      ToUl    for   CHiiBea    1-5, 

' 

^H              "  misconduct  " 

m 

47 

140 

22.1 

17 

38 

17 

24 

^H      Total    for  rniiRea   S-I2 

~H 

^1              "Misfortune" 

203 

210 

475 

74.!)  1     fll 

62 

66 

79 

^H      this  only  were  put  before  bitn,  tbo  author  wou!d  indeed                 1 

^H      hesitate  to  base  any  coiK'hisioQR  upon  it.     But  when  it  ifl                 ■ 

^H      found  that  manv  different  investigators,  at  different  times,                 ■ 

^H      in  different  places,  reai'b  conclutiinns  wbidi  are  in  agree-                   1 

^H      merit  toncerninp  iniportsnt  particulars,  though  varying  in               ^B 

^H     ways  that  are  often  inexplicable,  we  can  but  tliink  that      ^^^H 
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the  figures  reflect  to  some  extent  the  actual  t-onditions. 
Returning  to  the  disL-usaion  of  Table  I  (p.  47)  and 
considering  for  the  present  only  the  figures  for  American 
cities  we  notice  that  the  pert^entages  for  all  causes  indi- 
cating misL'onduct  vary  only  between  10  and  .i'i  the  most 
important  of  them  Iwjing  drink.  The  percentage  for  tliis 
cause  averages  11.6,  going  as  low  as  T,8  in  Bulfalo  and 
as  high  as  "^0.5  in  BonIoo.  Nearly,  but  not  quite  so  im- 
portant as  drink,  is  hhiftJessness  and  iDctficicTicy.  It  goes 
as  low  as  4.3  in  Bulfalo  and  as  high  as  13  in  Baltimore, 
and  this,  for  the  American  societies,  includes  laziness. 
The  other  causes  in  this  group  appear  to  he  iiisignificant. 

The  causes  indicating  misfortune  are  re-grouped  under 
three  heads:  lack  of  normal  support,  matters  of  employ- 
ment, and  personal  capacity.  The  most  important  of 
those  in  the  first  group  is  '*  no  male  support,"  which  ranges 
from  4.5  to  1^.8  per  cent.  The  high  percentage  under  this 
cause  iu  Buffalo  and  the  corresponding  wmall  percentage 
of  eases  attrihutahle  to  misconduct  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  larger  proportion  of  cases  there  were  receiving 
public  relief.  It  may  he  noted  that  the  percentages  under 
this  heading  (which  includes  desertion  and  death  ot  hus- 
band)  arc  tolerably  constant,  even  in  (Jermany  and  Eng- 
land- 
Matters  of  employment  account  for  somewhat  more  tlian 
one-third  of  the  destitution  dealt  with  by  the  Americaa 
societies,  varying  from  an  average  of  81  per  cent  in  Bos- 
ton to  .'J7.6  per  cent  in  New  York.  No  one  well  ac- 
quainted with  Charity  Organization  cases  can  doubt  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  those  whose  poverty  is  said  to 
result  from  lack  of  emplovment  in  ordinary  times  are  to 
some  i-xtent  incapable,  or  unreliable;  but  there  will  also 
be  a  varying  proportion  every  year  of  workers,  such  as 
dock  laborers,  tailors,  milliners  and  many  otliera  in  the 
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intemiitteDt  industries,  out  of  worit  solely  because  of  the 
seasonal  nature  of  their  occupation.  In  times  of  tlepres- 
sion  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  charity  cases  are  the 
involuntarily  unemployeil  whose  slender  resources  cannot 
serve  to  carry  them  over  in  great  emergencies.' 

Under  matters  of  personal  capacity,  accident  and  physi- 
cal defect  exert  a  minor  but  quite  constant  influence,  the 
former  somewhat  greater  than  the  latter  even  in  the  Euro- 
pean figures.  Old  Age  was  not  at  first  included  by  the 
American  societies  among  the  causes  of  poverty  and  even 
in  the  schedules  of  1S88  the  percentage  is  small.  This 
may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  deal  with  people 
who  are,  for  the  most  part,  struggling  against  pauperism 
and  who  are  still  raised  with  the  ordinary  population. 
Manifestly,  the  results  in  such  eases  must  differ  from 
those  of  confirmed  pauperism  inside  of  mstitutions. 

Sickness,  though  not  the  largest,  is  the  most  constant 
cause  of  poverty  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  so  far  as 
these  figures  show  and  according  to  all  investigators.  In 
both  American  and  English  experience  the  percentage 
sinks  but  once  as  low  as  15  and  never  quite  reaches  28,  the 
average  being  21.  This  is  one  of  the  most  significant  facta 
brought  out  by  these  statistics  and  one  not  anticipated  by 
the  writer  when  he  began  collating  them.  Yet  it  has  been 
confirmed  and  reconfirmeil  in  so  many  ways  that  the  con- 
elusion  seems  inevitable  that  the  figures  set  forth  the  true 
conditions.  Personal  acquaintance  with  the  destitute 
classes  has  further  convinced  him  that  most  of  the  causes 
of  poverty  result  from  or  result  in,  a  weakened  physical 
and  mental  constitution,  often  merging  into  actual 
disease.' 

1  The  point  of  view  with  repnrd  to  nnciiLptoyinent  b,h  a  cauMi 
nf  pallperiara  has  materially  clmn^^  sinre  tlie  flrnt  rdition  of 
1804  WM  puhlishrd:  for  more  Tccent  views  see  CLap(«r  XI. 

>  See  eonclusions  reached  by  Ougdale,  p.  Gl. 
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The  general  heading,  inoapat-ity,  might  furthermore 
serve  to  cover  nearly  all  the  cauaes.  Six  of  them  avowedly 
belong  there  and  the  five  others  tabulated  under  misuon- 
diict  can  be  so  classed  if  we  are  billing  to  include  Infirmi- 
ties of  chara*;ter  as  well  as  of  body.  The  conditions 
grouped  under  the  head  of  lack  of  normal  support  may 
also  be  said  to  show  that  the  dependents  are  personally  in- 
rapable  of  self-support  and  through  fault  or  misfortune  on 
the  part  of  their  natural  guardians,  have  been  left  to  them- 
selves. The  four  causes  grouped  under  employment  would 
seem  to  he  of  a  different  nature  and  to  indicate  that  capable 
persons  may  suffer  from  enforced  idleness  to  the  extent  of 
becoming  paupers. 

The  English  and  German  figures  in  Table  T  are  not 
properly  comparable  with  the  .American  statistics,  and  yet 
there  are  enough  points  of  similarity  to  make  comparison 
usefnl.  The  essential  differences  can  be  for  the  most  part 
accounted  for  by  the  type  of  pauperism  studied.  The 
great  majority  of  the  Oerman  and  all  of  the  Englisli  cases 
were  inmates  of  institutions.  The  cases  at  Stepuey  are 
examples  of  chronic  pauperism  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  group  in  the  American  Charity  Organization  tables. 
At  St.  Pancras  the  pauperism  ia  still  more  fixed  and  hope- 
less. The  German  figures  are  the  only  ones  covering  all 
the  official  relief  work  of  a  large  number  of  cities. 

The  writer  knows  so  little  of  the  methods  of  German 
relieving  officers  that  it  is  perhaps  dangerous  to  venture 
an  opinion;  but  we  might  explain  the  very  high  percentage 
attributable  to  sickness  {45.8)  and  the  very  low  pprcontago 
attributable  to  drink  (1.3)  on  the  assumption  tliat  they 
are  strict  in  their  methods  of  granting  relief  and  disin- 
clined to  relieve  those  who  because  of  drunkennes-s  deserve 
punishment.  This  percentage  ia  so  unexpeetedly  low  that 
Bolunert  discusses  it  at  some  length.     He  poinis  out  that 
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^H      drink  is  a  prediHposing  caiisi;  in  manv  cases  where  the  im- 
^H      ineiliate  cause  is  lack  of  work,  accident,  gickiiess,  impnson- 
^H     ment,  or  abandonment  of  children.     lie  makes  a  further 
^H      )inal.vstH  sufigesting  rliat  about  T..')4  per  cenl.  oF  the  caeca 
^B      may  he  lield  destitute  through  misconduct,  though  he  puts 
^H     little  reliance  upon  the  conclusion.' 

^H          His  table  of  the  causes  of  poverty  in  the  cases  of  13,35^ 
^m      children   is   interesting  as  showing  that  more  than   one 
^H      fourth  of  these  childi'en  arc  dependent  through  the  fault 
^m      of  their  parents  or  other  guardians. 

^H                                                                   TABLE   in 

^M             13.252  DRPEKDENT  cmLDRRN  IN  GERMAN  CITIES 
^H                                 (UShmert,  pp.  115-110  and  127-128.) 

^H                                                   C>u>e  or  TOVITIT 

P^rMnt. 

^H      Orphuna^ 

3B.7.1 
2S.80 

1T.12 

1S.'4 

■              in'l.,.1  nf 

100,00 

^H         The  American  figures  that  can  be  most  profitably  com-               V 
^^M     pared  with  the  lierman  and  Englirth  statistics  are  those                1 
^m     collated  by  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities  re-                M 
^H     garding  the  inmates  of  all  state  almshouses  in  1374  and               M 
■      1875.                                                                                                       fl 
^H         1  ■■  Armenweaen   in  77  deutachwi  Stadteti."  pp.   114-6.                  ^^^H 
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CsuKB  of  dPiiendency 

MenUI   defet-t    (inHane,   idiotic,   epileptic) 

Old  age  

OrphuDB  and  abandoned  children 

Sirkneas    , 

ShiftleBHiiesB  and  iDefficienc;   

Fhyaicui  defect   (crippled,  defanned,  blind, 

denfmute )     

No  male  support  , 

Imprinonment  of  breadwinner   


Two  facts  are  brought  out  promiiieiilly  by  tliis  table: 
oue  IB  llio  teiiiieiicy  of  statistics  based  on  case-counting  to 
degenerate  into  mere  description  of  the  personal  charac- 
teristics or  condition  of  the  dependent;  and  the  other  is  the 
tendency  of  drink  as  a  cause  of  pauperism  to  disappear 
when  we  study  chronic  cases  of  long  standing.  In  this 
table  of  "  existing  "  causes  it  is  not  mentioned  at  all,  its 
results  only  being  registered. 

The  second  question  popularly  asked  regarding  the 
causes  of  poverty  would  he:  What  are  the  inilicationa  as 
to  the  tendency  of  different  nationalities  or  races  to  be- 
come ]>oor?  To  find  an  answer  to  this  ([uestion  Table  V 
was  prepared,  giving  the  facta  concerning  7,325  cases.' 
Of  the  white  and  colored  Americans,  the  Germans,  the 
Irish  and  the  English  cases  there  are  enough   to  make 

1  Candensed  from  tlie  original  table  in  Report  of  the  New  York 
SUIe  B<wrd  of  Charities,  lr(77. 

>  By  tlie  equrteay  of  the  General  Seeretariea  of  the  rimrity 
Ori^nixaliun  Societien  of  TIaltimorG,  New  Hawn  and  New  York, 
nnd  of  the  ABBueiateii  Charities  of  HoMton,  original  i)(.-hedules  of 
ninre  tlmn  eight  IbcmHaml  miteB  Were  furnished  which  are  re^ 
eombined  bo  as  to  alTiird  infurmation  nut  obtainable  in  the  pub- 
liahed  reports  of  18»0-I8D2. 
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percentages  tolerably  trustworthy;  while  of  the  French, 
Polish,  Spanish,  Italian,  Scandinavian  and  other  nation- 
alities the  numbers  are  too  few  to  be  separately  discussed. 


TABLE  V 

CAUSES  OF  POVERTY;  7,225  AMERICAN  CASES,  CLASSI 
FIED  BY  CAUSES  OF  POVERTY  AND  NATIONALITY. 

(1890-1892) 


hi 


.Seal 


■•J 


flO 

t-* 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Drink    

Shiftlessness  and  in- 
efficiency     

Other  moral  defects 

No  male   support . . 
Other   lack   of   nor- 
mal support 

Lack  of  employment 
Insufficient    employ- 
ment    

Poorly  paid,  etc. . . .- 

Accident    

Sickness     or     death 

in   family    

Physical    defect .... 

Insanity    

Old  age   

Unclassified    or   un- 
known     


15.14 

0.19 
3.00 

4.11 

1.91 

24.57 

G.63 
2.18 

2.66 

20.31 

3.40 

.92 

2.81 

3.17 


7.83 

7.48 
1.53 

4.27 

.57 

28.62 

7.60 
2.84 

3.56 

22.92 

4.73 

.71 

2.73 

5.20 


6.24 

5.69 
1.83 

2.94 

2.02 

17.43 

8.63 
1.10 

1.47 

39.64 
5.50 

•   •    «    • 

4.58 
2.93 


23.63 

5.79 
1.04 

5.08 

1.97 

18.88 

6.39 
.87 

3.11 

19.81 

3.40 

.01 

6.97 


2.00 


16.94 

7.13 
3.95 

3.17 

3.16 

24.69 

4.75 
1.43 

2.69 

22.94 
1.74 
1.26 
3.63 


2.52 


8.26 

7.57 
1.95 

5.48 

2.14 

26.78 

6.42 
5.48 

3.48 

21.24 
4.62 
1.12 
2.37 


3.09 


15.20 

7.52 
2.32 

4.31 

2.02 

23.17 

6.51 
1.90 

2.86 

22.27 

3.69 

.85 

4.00 


3.28 


As  to  "  drink  "  we  find  a  general  average  of  15.29  per 
cent.  The  white  Americans  are  slightly  below  and  the 
English  slightly  above  this  average.  The  Irish  have  a 
larger  percentage,  23.62,  under  this  head  than  any  other 
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nationality,  the  Germans  are  far  below  it  at  7.83,  and  tlie 
colored  Americans  are  still  fartlier  below  at  6,24.' 

In  ahiftleBBnees  and  in  efficiency  the  wliite  Americans 
lead  all  other  well  represented  nationalities,  having  a  per- 
centage of  9.19  88  against  an  average  of  7.52.  Tbe  Irieh 
here  fail  much  below  tlie  average  with  5.79  per  cent. 
T<italiKing  tJie  percentagea  of  causes  indicating  miscon- 
duct wo  get  a  general  average  of  35.13,  the  Irisli  leading 
with  30.46  and  the  English  and  Americane  eoming  next 
with  28.02  and  37.33,  respectively.  The  Germans  are  far 
below  the  average  with  16.84  per  cent  and  the  colored 
.Americana  lowest  of  all  with  13.76.  These  relative  poai- 
tiona  are  not  changed  if  we  include  the  cases  in  which 
imprisonment  of  breadwinner,  orphanage  or  abandonment 
and  neglect  by  relatives,  may  be  taken  to  indicate  miscon- 
duct on  the  part  of  natural  guardians.  In  no  nationality. 
therefore,  does  the  number  of  cases  of  destitution  under 
tlie  head  of  misconduct  reach  one-third  of  the  total. 

Matters  of  employment  vary  less  than  tlie  personal 
causes,  as  betweeo  the  different  nationalities,  and  the  sami' 
is  true  of  accident  and  physical  defect.  Under  the  very 
important  head  of  sicknees  we  find  one  decided  variation. 
The  average  of  this  cause  is  22.27  per  cent  and  all  except 
the  colored  -Americans  conform  quite  closely  to  this.  The 
cases  of  colored  people  show  a  percentage  of  39.64,  nearly 
double  the  average  and  quite  double  that  of  the  Irish. 

Those  who  know  the  colored  people  only  casually  or  by 
hearsay  may  be  surprised  to  find  the  misconduct  causes 
running  so  low  among  them,  while  sickness  is  of  greater 
relative  importance  than  in  any  other  nationality.     But  tn 

I  Koran,  in  ''  Et-onomic  AspKts  of  the  Liquor  Problam  "  ( p. 
176)  ranoludpn  that  few  negrom  are  habitual  drunkHrdn;  that 
intemperant's  i*  only  acuountable  for  a  Bmall  part  of  the  n^iro'a 
povertv;  ijid  ihat  only  in  exceptional  oaaes  are  drinking  liahits  a 
barrier  t«  Rt«ady  employment. —  RtvUer. 
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one  who  has  workeil  id  Bultimorc  uod  Washington  it  Beems 
a  natural  i-cault  aud  iixWil  a  confirniattoii  u(  the  I'elisbilit^ 
nf  thcMe  atatisties.  The  colored  people  are  weak  physieally, 
become  sick  easily,  and  often  die  without  viailile  rexistance 
to  diseaBe.  At  the  same  time  they  have  a  dread  of  l>eing 
assisted,  especially  when  tliey  think  an  infltitution  will  be 
recommended;  and  this,  together  with  a  certain  apathy, 
will  often  induce  them  to  endure  great  privations  rather 
than  ask  for  help.  Besides  this,  there  are  many  associa- 
tions  among  them  for  mutual  help,  and  the  criminal  and 
semi-crimiual  men  have  a  brutal  way  of  making  their 
women  support  them.  That  the  percentage  for  lack  of 
work,  17.42,  is  lowest  and  that  for  insufficient  employment  , 
is  the  highest  under  these  two  heads,  perhaps  reflects  their 
hand  to  mouth  way  of  working  at  odd  jobs  rather  than 
taking  steady  work.^ 

Because  one  must  hesitate  to  put  much  weight  on  a 
general  average  of  this  kind,  tlie  constituent  elements  of 
the  table  have  been  collated  separately  for  each  city  to 
find  out  how  far  the  diiTerences  between  natioiialifies  are 
constant  for  different  places  and  according  to  different  oh- 
Bervers,  In  the  matter  of  drink  the  nationalities  kept  the 
e  relative  positions;  and  in  every  city  sickness  was  of 
relative  importance  among  colored  people  than 
[  others.  That  a  larger  number  of  Americans  were 
titnte  because  of  shi ftlessness  and  inefficiency  than  of 

,  any  other  nationality  was  confirmefl  by  the  experience  of 
New  York  and  N'ew  Haven  but  not  wholly  by  Baltimore 
and  Boston.     On  the  whole,  however,  there  are  no  vari- 

'  ations  that  need  destroy  our  confidence  in  the  general 
averages  established  in  Table  V.  The  similarities  are  so 
constant  thai  if  a  new  table  were  given  the  writer,  in  which 

Ipo  reflect  the  fat-t  that  thpy  are  not   »s  elipiblp  for 
I   the  better-paid  and  steadier  work  as  white  workmen. —  Reviter. 
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the  numbere  and  per  ccDts  were  pre-arranged  and  the 
headings  of  the  lines  and  columns  left  blank,  he  Bhould 
expect  to  be  able  to  write  in  the  naou^s  of  the  leading 
catuee  and  of  tbe  leading  nationalities  vithout  serious 
error.' 

A  classification  of  more  than  four  thousand  cases  in 
Boston  and  New  York  establishes  thi;  fact,  already  sug- 
gested by  Table  I,  that  large  families  are  a  relatively  un- 
important cause  of  destitutioD. 

Fifty-two  per  cent  of  these  cases  had  one  to  three 
children  and  only  18  per  cent  had  more  than  five  chil- 
dren. The  "families"  of  one  person  each  are  either 
widows  or  widowers.  The  largest  single  family  was  found 
among  colored  people  but  the  largest  proportion  of  rela- 
tively large  families  —  those  numbering  from  five  to  nine 
persons  —  was  found  among  the  Italians,  Poles  and  Rua- 
sians.  Tlie  families  of  paupers  or  semi-dependents  usually 
average  smaller  than  thof^e  of  the  popnlstinu  as  a  whole, 
partly  becauEc  the  u  urn  her  among  classes  degenerate 
enough  to  be  dependent  is  not  as  large  as  is  ordinarily 
supposed i  to  some  extent  because  of  high  infant  mortality; 
and  because  the  families  of  these  classes  tend  to  disinte- 
grate rapidly,  children  drifting  away  from  parents  and 
aged  parents  in  turn  being  shaken  off  by  adult  children. 
The  family  therefore  which  applies  for  relief  is  often  only 
the  fragment  of  a  family. 

A  re-classification  of  applicants  for  relief  in  column 
one,  Table  VII,  by  marital  condition,  shows  that  about 
one>half  are  married  people  living  together,  and  nearly 
one-third  are  widows  and  deserted  wives. 

Seven    per    cent   deserted    wives    may    seem    large    to 

iThe  orif^nal  table  on  pp.  4Q-50  of  the  First  Edition  adda 
nothtDg  to  iliiB  Btftt«meDt  o(  Profeaaor  Wftraer  and  is  therefore 
omitted, —  Retnter. 
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TABLE  VII 

CASES  BY  MARITAL  CONDITION  AND  CITIBB 
Charity  Organization  Societj  Beporti 
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K»w  York.1 

BkltimorV. 
Nrw  Ha»a. 

Npw  Tork. 

Bourn. 

S.B20CUM 

Married   

ft 

47.7 
23.7 

e.9 

6.6 

4.8 

10.6 

.3 

.4 

% 
64.71 
23.21 
6.8U 
2.39 

2.30 
1.02 
.31 
.13 
,04 

% 

63.B 

Dewrted    husbands    and 

Divorced   

Mi»i->^llan«ouH    -. 

.6 

Total 

100.0 

100.00 

100,0 

those  lui acquainted  with  the  modern  urban  population  but 
it  is  lower  than  many  charity  workers  expected  to  End  it. 
The  differences  between  the  work  of  the  different  societies 
is  the  prin('i[)al  thing  reflected  by  the  rariatioaG  in  the  ap- 
plications  of  single  men. 

A  matter  which  is  not  brought  out  by  the  tables  thus 
far  given,  but  which  is  shown  by  the  collateral  investiga- 
tions of  the  different  agencies,  is  the  large  number  of 
children  either  dragged  into  paapcrism  by  the  deslitution 
of  their  parents  or  entirely  abandoned  by  them.  In  the 
figures  of  almshouse  pauperism  this  appears;  but  the 
ronditinn  there  shown  has  now  gone  by  as  children  have 
l*en  drafted  off  to  other  institutions  (see  p.  186).  But 
in  the  Amerirnn  experience  of  caaee  on  the  poverty  line  the 

1  Arran^d  Trom  Talile  XII,  W«mer,  lat  ed.;  colunmi  2  and  3 
added  liy  tlie  reviwr. 
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large  number  of  childreu  is  wry  striking.  Out  o(  iyiW 
persoQH  dealt  with  by  the  New  York  Charity  Orgauizatioii 
Society  in  189J,  over  40  per  cent  were  under  fourtet'ii;  lu 
Boston,  out  of  3,927  individuals  dealt  with,  over  i'i  por 
cent  were  under  fourteen;  in  Buffalo,  out  of  2,ol5  jwr- 
sons,  48  per  cent  were  under  fourteen;  only  in  Baltimore 
did  the  percentage  of  children  fall  as  low  as  15.8. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  concluded  that  while  the  leading 
cause  of  confirmed  pauperism  as  inve^^tigated  by  Ciiarles 
Booth  Id  England,  is  the  weakness  of  old  age,  the  leading 
cause  of  incipient  pauperism,  as  investigated  by  the  Ameri- 
can Charity  OrganiKation  Soc'ietieB,  is  the  weakness  of 
childhood.  Taking  this  in  connection  with  the  large  per- 
centage of  pauperism  which  is  constantly  and  everywhere 
attributed  lo  sickness  and  pjiysical  defect,  wc  have  a  strik- 
ing confirmation  of  the  conclusion  reached  by  Dugdale  in 
his  study  of  the  Jukes.     Ho  says: 

"  Pauperism  is  an  indication  of  weakness  of  some  kind, 
either  youth,  disease,  old  age,  injury,  or  for  women,  child- 
birth- 

"  Hereditary  pauperism  rests  chiefly  upon  disease  in 
some  form,  t^nds  to  terminate  in  extinction,  and  may  be 
called  the  sociological  aspect  of  physical  degeneration." 

If  we  assume,  roughly,  that  the  forces  wliich  tend  to 
break  down  the  physical  man  and  to  bring  about  various 
forms  of  degeneration,  are  those  which  are  pushing  him 
toward  death,  we  may  present  them  graphically  by  a  modi- 
fication of  a  diagram  used  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings.' 

IjCt  the  point  B  represent  birth  and  the  point  D  repre- 
sent death.  The  individual  I  passes  to  the  right  along 
the  line  ED  at  a  rate  proportionate  to  the  progressive  ex- 
haustion of  his  vital  energies.     The  forces  which  retard 

>  In  the  Cartrigbt  LectureB  oi 
print«d  in  Med.  Reo.,  Dtoeniber, 
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his  movement  arc  grouped  under  two  heads^  those  pertain- 
ing to  tho  individual  and  those  pertaining  to  the  environ- 
ment. The  most  constant  force  in  producing  incapacity 
from  which  pauueriam  results  we  have  found  to  be  disease, 
which  is  placed  accordingly  in  the  middle  position  among 

DIAGRAM  I 
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ease  and  deaths  the  variations  which  are  at  first  most  per- 
ceptible are  often  those  which  are  most  superficial,  and 
which  give  little  or  no  indication  of  the  magnitude  and 
direction  of  the  great  masses  beneath. 


«  '  ■      :^-^u.i:    ?.   :T^,   -.TV.  - .  uiuA.  and  uaA 


--..  ■      "Sfc         ^  "»». . 
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86  a  rule,  temperate;  and  Mr,  Dugdale  did  not  L-onsider 
intemperance  the  fund  amen  tat  vice  of  the  Jukea. 

lu  all  the  maHB  of  literature  bearing  upon  the  social  in- 
fluence of  intemperance,  very  few  of  the  condusioua  are 
based  upon  induetionH  sufficiently  wide  to  be  final.  An 
eianiination  of  the  scattered  material  at  hand,  however, 
serves  to  explain  the  difference  Ijctween  popular  impres- 
sions and  the  L-OQclusionx  readied  by  the  statistical  Ktudy 
of  paupers.  The  ravages  of  intemperance  are  most  plainly 
to  lie  traced  in  groups  distinctly  al)ove  the  pauper  class. 
It  is  among  artisans  and  those  capable  of  earning  good 
wages  that  the  most  money  is  spent  for  alcohol,  and  the 
most  vitality  burnt  out  liy  it.  The  man  that  has  become 
a  pauper  docs  not  tind  it  easy,  for  one  thing,  to  get  liquor; 
and  his  vitality  is  apt  to  be  so  low  that  the  exhilaration 
to  be  had  from  alcohol  is  not  as  mudi  craved  as  hy  one 
witli  grealer  strength.  Dugdale  tliought  that  drunkenness 
was  usually  the  result  of  exhaustion,  rather  than  the  cause 
of  it,  and  that  its  antecedent  cause  is  hereditary  or  induced 
physical  exhaustion.  It  is  suggested,  as  an  hypothesis 
that  would  reconcile  the  facts  given  by  Mr.  Dugdale  with 
others  which  have  been  observed,  that  intemperance  is 
most  likely  to  develop  in  persons  of  considerable  natural 
strength  who  have  l>ecome  exhausted  by  vice,  or  overwork, 
or  conditions  of  life  and  work  that  tend  to  undermine 
health.  Intense  work,  irregular  work,  bad  air.  either  in 
the  home  or  workshop,  inadeijuate  or  ill-prepared  food,  as 
well  as  exhaustion  resulting  From  vice,  would  tend  to  pro- 
duce intemperance;  while  it  would  also  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  most  degenerate  stock  is  not  excessively  in- 
temperate. In  passing  through  the  wards  of  an  alms- 
house the  writer  has  frequently  been  surprised  at  the 
number  of  inmates  wlm  were  said  to  be  temperate  and  of 
whom  the  statement  was  apparently  true.     On  the  other 
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hand,  on  learning  the  habits  of  laboring  people  and  espe- 
ciaLy  those  of  skilled  artisans,  he  has  frequently  been 
surprised  at  the  enormonsly  heavy  handicap  of  dissipation 
whith  many  of  the  men  were  carrying. 

W.  Bevan  Lewis  finds  that  crime  rather  than  paoperiBm 
seems  to  accompany  drunkenness,'  He  concludes,  how- 
ever, that  "drunkenness  makes  itself  felt  in  the  develop- 
ment of  epileptic  offspring  amongst  the  non-criminal  com- 
munity, in  tJie  moral  ohtuseness  and  degradation  of  such 
subjects,  in  the  frequency  of  imbecile  and  idiot  offspring, 
and  in  pecuhar  epileptoid  states  of  mind.  This  wnfirnis 
the  conclusion  earlier  reached  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  in  his 
well-known  study  of  causes  of  idiocy  in  Massachusetts.' 
The  habits  of  one  or  both  parents  of  aoo  idiols  having  been 
learned,  145  of  the  children  were  found  to  be  the  progeny 
of  habitual  drunkards.  An  inquiry  concerning  the  in- 
mates of  almost  any  orphan  asylum  will  confirm  the  impli- 
cations of  the  foregoing  observations.  As  one  matron  said 
when  asked  about  two  children  under  her  care:  "Well, 
they  are  like  a  good  many  others  here  —  both  parents  were 
drunkards  and  the  children  somehow  do  not  seem  to  be 
up  to  par." 

Irrespective  of  transmitted  tendencies  to  degeneration, 
the  children  of  drunken  parents  fare  badly  because  of 
neglect  and  privation.  Whether  the  mother  herpelf 
drinks,  or  is  merely  linked  to  a  drunken  husband,  her  life 
during  the  period  of  gLStation  is  almost  inevitably  such 
as  endangers  the  well  being  of  the  child.  The  fact  thgt 
when  a  large  part  of  tlie  family  income  goes  for  liquor. 
other  branches  of  expenditure  must  be  curtailed,  is  so 
obvious  that  it  need  only  be  mentioned.  Moreover,  the 
irrational  and  often  brutal  treatment  received  by  the  chil- 

1  Fortnitjhtli/.    Seplember,    ISM,    "  Conditionii    of   CrimB." 
>  Report  to  the  Let(iHlmture,  1848,  and  aubMtiamt  report*. 
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dren  of  the  intemperate  makes  right  development  almost 
impossible  for  them.  One  fact  brought  out  by  the  Bta- 
tisticH  of  the  Registrar  General  of  Englaud  may  be  given 
aB  ehowing  In  aii  extreme  instance  the  perils  attending 
child-life  when  parents  drink:  A  much  larger  number 
of  children  are  suffocated  in  bed  on  the  nights  of  Satur- 
days and  holidays  than  on  other  nighta  of  the  week.  This 
prompt  extinguishing  of  infant  life  is  hardly  a  greater 
misfortune  than  for  the  child  to  grow  up  with  irrational 
guidance  and  the  evil  example  of  drunken  parents. 

Typically,  the  action  induced  in  the  brain  by  alcohol  ia 
described  by  Wilson  aa  of  the  nature  of  a  progressive 
paralysis,  beginning  with  the  highest  level  and  its  most 
delicate  functions,  and  spreading  gradually  downward 
through  the  lower.  Moral  qualitieB  and  the  higher  proc- 
esses of  intelligence  are,  therefore,  the  first  invaded.' 
Children  growing  up  under  tlie  influence  of  parents  sub- 
ject to  such  degeneration  are  not  likely  to  develop  the 
higher  qualities  at  all,  since  the  development  of  such  quali- 
ties comes  very  largely  from  imitation.  The  utter  lack  of 
foresight,  and  the  impossibility  of  postponing  present 
gratification  for  the  sake  of  future  gain  is  one  of  the  pro- 
nounced characteristics  of  the  drunkard,  and  is  also  com- 
mon to  the  distinctly  pauper  class. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  the  latest  social 
development,  especially  in  the  United  States,  tends  to  sepa- 
rate the  community  into  two  classes  —  the  total  abstainers 
and  the  hard  drinkers.  The  tenser  nervous  organization 
of  the  modern  man  is  in  a  state  of  less  stable  equilibrium 
than  that  of  his  progenitors  who  lived  largely  out  of 
doors,  used  their  muscles  in  heavy  work,  ate  coarse  food, 
and  drank   large  quantities  of  mildly  alcoholic  liquor.* 

iWilBoii,   "  Drnrkenfiess."  pp.   15-16. 

3  Patten.  "Annals  of  the  Americiut  ItcaAeayy,"  vol.  2,  p.  69  ft. 
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TABLE  VIII 

PAUPERISM  AND  INTEMPERANCE 


Pauperism  i:au«ed  by: 

(1)  PerKoiml  a&e  of  liquor 

(2)  Intenipi-rate  liubits  of  |>areiita. 

(3)  InlemjieratchabitH of  guardians 

(4)  Intcmpei'ate  habite  of  othere.- 

With  these  statistical  results  the  second  stage  of  the  opin- 
ion of  social  workers  repanling  alcohol  ina_v  be  said  to 
have  eulminatetl.  Between  18^1  and  1870  charity  writers 
were  accuatoined  to  say  that  "  intemperance  in  tlie  use  of 
spirituous  liquors  was  of  all  the  causes  of  pauperism  the 
most  powerful  and  the  most  universal."  From  1871  on 
to  the  end  of  the  century  the  taliulations  of  honest  investi- 
gntors  compelled  a  reversal  of  these  early  and  extreme 
estimates  and  drove  them  to  agree  with  Booth  and  Warner 
that  its  indirect  and,  as  yet  unmeasured,  influence  on  so- 
ciety was  worse  than  drunkenness  itself.  It  is  easy  to  ex- 
plain theae  wide  variations  —  the  older  view  was  held  at 
a  time  wlien  pauperism  and  economic  dependence  were 
accepted  as  inevitable  rather  than  intjuircd  into.  Drunk- 
enness was  of  all  the  causes  of  povertv  the  most  ohvioiis 
and  the  most  unpleasant;  and  being  intermingled  with 
many  other  causes  was  liahle  to  be  used  as  a  wholesale  ex- 
planation. Booth  in  England  and  Warner  in  America 
simultaneously  became  impressed  with  the  deeper  causes 
of  misery  and  with  the  necessity  of  getting  behind  drink- 
ing habits  and  the  symptom  of  inebriety. 

At  this  time  Professor  Edward  T.  Devine  summet^  up 
in  a  single,  paragraph  the  ejtperience  of  charity  workers ' — 

1  Devine,  "  Principle  of  Relief,"  pp.    14S,  2S6. 
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"  the  endlefla  chain  of  evilB,  aside  from  t!ie  burden  of  pau- 
periam  and  dependence  which  drink  entails" — which 
could  not  be  gainBuid.  "  Ineanity,  suicide  and  death  in 
other  forms  result  from  the  use  of  alcohol,  in  many  in- 
atances  in  which  no  question  of  relief  arises.  Cruelty, 
neglect  and  unhappiness  result  directly  from  the  use  of 
alcohol  in  families  which  are  by  no  means  on  the  verge  of 
dependence.  Crimes  are  committed  under  its  stimulus, 
and  demoralizing  assoeiations  are  formed  or  strengthened 
under  conditions  in  which  tlie  use  of  alcohol  is  an  im- 
portant element  and  it  makes  easier  the  path  to  vice  and 
Uie  indulgence  of  every  debasing  appetite.  Certain  dis- 
eatics,  auch  as  tuberculosis  and  pneumonia,  are  far  more 
likely  to  attack  those  who  are  subject  to  alcoholism  and  it 
irreatly  impedes  the  recovery  of  those  who  are  attacked. 
These  consequences  are  not  exhausted  in  the  lives  of  the 
intemperate  themselves,  but  are  bequeathed  to  posterity 
in  various  forms  of  degeneracy,  spiritual  and  physical," 

In  this  paragraph  Devine  was  writing,  not  of  confirmed 
inebriety,  but  of  the  effect  of  drinking  habits  upon  those 
who,  being  on  the  poverty  line,  came  intermittently  to  the 
relief  societies  for  help.  Since  then  the  movement  for  eco- 
nomic eflRciency  has  been  shntting  out  men  who  drink  from 
many  kinds  of  responsible  labor.  Wherever  human  safety 
ia  at  stake  or  a  high  degree  of  skill  required  employers  are 
no  longer  willing  to  employ  drinking  men ;  and  this  acts 
automatically  as  a  process  of  selection,  putting  a  premium 
on  sobriety. 

Fleisher  has  recently  published  the  results  of  a  ques- 
Uonnaire  addressed  to  the  employers  of  75,000  men.^  In 
(fery  plant  the  use  of  alcohol  was  forbidden,  and  in  most 
a(  them  the  prohibition  was  enforced;  in  many  the  mat- 

IK.  O.  C.  IBla,  pp.  (I3-1(M1:  Report  V  S.  CommiBsioner  of 
^kor  (1B97-6),  on  "  EcoDomic  Aapecta  of  the  Liquor  PnAtem." 
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ter  gf  drinking  habits  was  taken  into  consideration  in 
the  promotion  and  retention  of  men ;  in  such  industries  as 
transportation,  ten  railway  companies  employing  400,000 
men,  forbid  ils  use  at  aiiy  time  and  prohibit  employees  from 
entering  saloons;  and  a  certain  number  of  industrial  estab- 
lishments are  now  making  the  same  rule. 

The  wisdom  of  this  attempt  to  increase  industrial 
efficiency  by  employing  only  sober  men  has  been  cor- 
roborated by  statistics  of  a  sort  quite  different  from  the 
charity  schedules,  and  collated  for  purely  business  reasons. 
A  British  Life  Insurance  Company  with  two  million  policy- 
holders, about  equally  divided  hetween  users  and  non-users 
of  alcoholic  drinks,  claBsilied  all  those  who  were  accepted 
as  sound  risks  when  insured  for  a  period  of  44  years,  into 
three  classes,  with  these  results:' 

A  —  TlioBe  who  Bhowed  ocoaaional  alcoholic  exceis  in  the  past 
had  a  morUlity  50  per  cent  in  eieesa  of  the  avera^,  i.e.,  equiva- 
lent to  a  reduction  of  4  ^eara  in  tlie  average  lifetime  of  the  group. 

B  —  Those  who  took  daily  two  glasses  of  beer,  or  a  glass  of 
whiskey  or  their  equivnlent,  bad  a.  mortality  IS  per  cent  in 
excess  of  the  average. 

C  —  Those  who  indulged  more  freely  than  CIms  B  but  who  were 
j>et  acceptahle  rieka,  had  a.  mortality  SO  per  cent  In  esoesB  of 
the  average, 

Arthur  Hunter,  analyzing  the  experience  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company  since  1895,  found  that  the 
"free  users,"  that  is  those  using  three  glasaea  of  whiskey 
or  about  one  quart  of  beer  daily,  had  a  mortality  about 
double  the  average  of  all  policy-holders;  while  the  entire 
class  of  those  who  had  a  history  of  excess  either  quite 
recently  or  more  than  five  years  previous,  had  an  extra 
mortaUty  of  60  per  cent.  Even  those  policy-holders  who 
had  reformed  at  the  time  of  their  application  and  who 
remained  abstainers  had  an  extra  mortality  of  32  per  ceot 

'Fiak,  "Alcohol,"  pp.  11-84. 
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over  the  average.'  For  purely  business  reasons  Life  In- 
surance Companies  look  witk  disfavor  on  the  applications 
of  persons  who  drink  freely  or  to  excess  and  in  recent 
yeara  have  to  some  degree  penalized  them. 

Scientiata,  meanwhile,  have  been  piling  up  experimental 
data  concerning  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  animals  whose 
conditions  they  could  control.  Among  more  recent  ex- 
periments Slot-kard's  are  the  most  signilicant.  He  shows 
that  tlie  offspring  of  mammals  may  be  injured  or  modified 
ill  tlieir  development  by  treating  eitiier  parent  repeatedly 
with  alcohol.  Guinea  pigs,  alcoholized  daily  so  as  to  be 
in  a  chronic  slate  of  ak-oholism,  maintained  their  own 
health  but  the  effect  on  their  progeny  was  atrikingly  in- 
jurious. The  effeeta  were  general  rather  than  specific,  al- 
thougli  the  central  nervous  syBtem  and  special  sense  organs 
were  most  affected.  Out  of  119  young  produced  by  the 
alcoholic  animals,  only  53  siirvivetl,  whereas  nut  of  64 
young  from  normal  parents,  5G  survived.  Of  102  matings 
(one  or  both  alcoholic-s).  43  gave  no  result  or  early  abor- 
tions; while  in  35  normal  matings  failure  of  full  term  litter 
occurred  in  only  two  cases.* 

The  results  in  the  second  generation  were  still  more 
marked:  from  19  matings  of  these  —  who  were  not  them- 
selves alcoholized  —  more  defectives  were  prmluced  than 
by  their  parents.  Stockard  concludes  that  alcoholism  in 
the  parents  injures  the  reproductive  glands  and  germ-cells 
and  their  offspring  therefore  show  weak  and  degenerate 
tendencies. 

But  iutemperanee  among  human  beings  is  an  effect  as 
well  as  a  cause,  at  once  a  symptom  and  a  source  of  de- 

1  Hunter,   N,  C.   C.   1010,   pp.  80-02. 

*Sl<K'kBrd  U  i)UOted  at  length  in  G\iyrT.  "  B«iiig  Well-Bom"; 
Conklin,  "  Heieditf  uid  Environmant ";  Keliey,  '' Tbe  Phyaical 
Bmib  of  Society." 
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generation.  lu  a  majority  of  casca  where  the  drinking 
habit  has  become  uncontrollable  it  is  a  symptom  of  deei}er 
disorganization.  Dr.  Brnntwaite,  His  Mujcdty's  Inspector 
under  the  Inebriates  Act,  declares  the  eoiirce  of  all  the 
mieichief  is  "  inherent  defect  in  mental  nieehanisni,  gen- 
erally congenital,  sometimes  acquii-ud;  alcohol  is  merely 
the  me<lium  which  brings  into  prominence  certain  defects 
which  miglit  otherwise  remain  hidden  but  for  its  exposing 
or  developing  influence."  In  corroboration  of  his  opinion 
he  presents  the  following  table : ' 


Nnml^r 

P»r  wot. 

1.  Insane  — certilii'd  aud  aenl  Ui  asyluma,.. 

2.  Veiy     dpfM'tive  —  imbEH.'i1eH,     degenerates, 

.-Jl 
316 

3.  Defective  —  Ra  above,  but  Icbh  marked,  ec- 
centric. Billy,  dull,  senile,  or  subject  to 
periodical    paroicysms    of    ungovernable 

G2.6 

4.  Of   averaRo   mi^ntal    capacity  — on    admis- 
eion  or  afti-r  six  montha'  detention 

84n 

37.4 

We  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  unBanitary  and  in- 
hnman  conditions  of  labor  may  and  do  drive  men  to  crave 
drink  as  efTectively  ns  any  inherited  weakness.  Hard 
manual  lalwr  and  alioholtam  are  closely  related;  it  is, 
indeed,  the  only  kind  of  labor  open  to  many  habitual 
drinkers  but  the  efTect  of  poor  food,  irregular  and  exces- 
sive work,  and  exposure  to  wet  and  cold  puts  the  temper- 
ate laborer   under  great   temptation   to   drink,     To   this 

iJoumal  of  Inebriety,  Winter,  190T,  p  254. 
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temptation  women  also  are  liable.  The  only  women  in 
the  United  States  who,  as  a  class,  drink  heavily,  are  the 
proHtitutes  who  could  not  endure  their  lives  without  some 
deadening  inilucnce.  The  susceptibility  of  different  per- 
sons to  alcohol  diSers  greatly,  but  nervous  strain,  too  little 
sleep  and  ext-essive  work  or  hours,  makes  workers  crave 
variety  and  excitement  and  these,  as  society  is  constituted, 
are  generally  associated  with  vice  and  drink. 

As  in  the  case  of  animals  under  experiment,  by  far  the 
most  seriouB  result  of  alcoholism  in  the  average  population 
is  the  general  reduction  of  vitality  and  resistance  to  dis- 
ease. Dr.  C.  P.  Emerson  has  said  that  the  effect  of  drink- 
ing is  often  less  apparent  in  parents  than  in  their  chil- 
dren— "their  bodies  seem  not  to  be  made  of  material  BB 
good  as  the  normal,"  And  thus  we  come  around  the 
vicious  circle  of  cause  and  effect;  the  drinking  parent  of 
one  generation  produces  children  incapable  of  resisting 
disease  and  the  temptation  to  drink-  He  may  have  taken 
to  drink  because  the  conditions  of  his  occupation  were  in- 
humanly hard,  and  by  shortening  his  life  he  leaves  a  family 
to  struggle  alone;  or  his  drinking  habits  may  deprive 
his  children  of  proper  nurture  and  environment.  Whether 
alcoholism  is  cause,  effect  or  sjmptom,  there  is  no  longer 
any  question  as  to  the  injury  to  the  individual  in  the  con- 
tinuous use  of  the  depressant,  alcohol.* 

Thus  from  every  standpoint  —  commercial,  ethical,  or 
medical  —  the  social  worker  is  justified  in  demanding  that 
the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  beverage  shall  be  stopped.  As  the 
human  conscience  grows  more  sensitive  to  the  misery  of 
mankind,  the  sensual  pleasures  that  corrode  character,  that 
bring  to  the  surface  primitive  brutalities  and  that  make 
the  lives  of  women  and  children  intolerable,  will  be  made 
inaccessible.  The  prohibition  movement,  once  ridiculed 
Jordan,  "  Heredity  of  Blcliard  Hoe,"  pp.  76-7. 
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as  mere  bigotry,  is  Iwcomiiig  u  wave  of  wlF-dofenae  sweep- 
■  ing  the  coimtry.  Until  altoliol  dmU  !«  rumuveil  not 
nKirely  from  table  aiid  bnr,  but  bred  out  of  tainted  gener- 
aliens,  social  workers  will  not  at-curalely  know  how  great 
a  burden  it  lias  piled  upon  llicm.  In  whatever  aspect  it 
presents  itself — whether  as  the  cause  of  sucli  degenera- 
tions as  feeblemindedness;  or  as  the  aggravated  symptom 
of  nervous  instability;  or  as  the  eff«?t  of  social  aridity  and 
inhuman  industrial  conditions;  the  residuum  of  misery 
will  be  tremendously  lessened  hy  its  suppression.  Wlien 
drinking  no  longer  precipitates  and  confuses  every  other 
social  evil  and  wlieti  it  can  no  longer  nnlliTy  tlie  clmritahle 
effort,  we  may  begin  to  curb  also  the  deeper  sexual  instinct. 
Immorality  is  here  used  to  stand  for  sexual  licentious- 
'ness,  or  other  perversion  of  the  sextiat  instinct.  The  small 
number  of  cases  of  poverty  directly  attributable  to  thia 
factor  in  no  wise  reflects  its  importance.  Careful  ob- 
Bervers  believe  it  to  be  a  more  constant  and  fuudainental 
cause  of  degeneration  than  intemperance.  It  certainly 
produces  degeneration  of  a  more  or  less  pronounced  type 
in  a  much  larger  number  of  persons.  It  persists  almost 
p  to  the  end  in  tlie  most  degenerate  stock,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  is  operative  among  the  healthier  classes.  A  refer- 
ence to  the  accounts  quoted  later  on,  describing  the  habits 
of  the  Jukes,  the  Ishmaels,  and  the  Kallikaks  will  show 
that  in  these  distinctly  pauper  families  sexual  vice  plays 
a  part  in  degradation  more  important  thuu  intemperance. 
The  changes  which  must  undoubtedly  take  place  in  the 
structure  of  the  nervous  and  circulatory  aystems,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  self-abuse  or  sexual  excess,  liave  not  been  suf- 
ficiently studied.  Venereal  disease  haR  been  treated  at 
length,  but  the  effect  upon  the  piiyaical  and  mental  roan 
'  of  vice  as  vice  has  been  neglected.  The  great  bulk  of 
'  literature  existing  upon  the  subject  is  simply  the  output  of 
advertising  quacks. 
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No  boy  among  boys,  or  man  among  men,  can  have  failed 
to  have  evidoiieo  thrudt  upon  Ifim  showing  thai  a  very 
gTfat  amount  of  vitality  is  burnt  out  by  the  fires  of  lust. 
Among  the  rouglier  classes  of  day  laborers  upon  railroads, 
in  quarries,  and  even  upon  the  farms,  the  whole  uuder- 
furrent  of  thought,  so  far  ns  conversation  gives  evidence  of 
it,  is  thoroughly  base  and  degrading.  In  many  cases  in- 
efficiency certainly  results  from  the  constant  preoccupation 
of  the  mind  with  sensual  imaginings.  At  the  present  day, 
a  given  amount  of  such  preoccupation  will  diminish  a 
mail's  industrial  efficiency  more  than  ever  before,  because 
of  the  increasing  importance  of  the  mental  element  in  all 
work.  If  a  man  has  brute  strength,  be  can  shovel  dirt 
quite  passably,  even  Ihough  his  thoughts  are  elsewhere. 
Bui  most  of  the  octupatione  of  the  present  require  alert- 
tices  mid  sustained  attention.  Railroad  day  laborers,  and 
otJuTs  of  a  similar  class,  are  very  commonly  kept  from 
rising  in  the  industrial  scale  by  their  sensuality,  and  it  is 
this  and  Die  resulting  degeneration  that  finally  converts 
many  of  them  into  lazy  vagabonds.  The  inherent  unclean- 
neas  of  their  minds  prevents  them  from  rising  above  the 
rank  of  day  laborers,  and  finally  incapacitates  tbem  even 
for  that  jiosition.  It  may  also  be  suggested  that  the  mod- 
ern man  lias  a  strongei  imaginalion  than  the  man  of  a 
few  hundred  years  ago,  and  that  sensuality  destroys  him 
tho  more  rapidly.  A  highly  developed  nervous  system 
makes  him  a  more  powerful  man,  it  it  is  properly  used,  but 
it  enables  him  to  destroy  himself  more  promptly  if  that  be 
his  tendency. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  effect  of  the  perversion  of  the 
sexual  instincts  must  be  reckoned  the  ravages  of  venereal 
disease.  Among  the  degraded  class  it  is  accounted  a  mark 
of  manliness  to  have  had  syphilis  until  exposure  to  it  is  no 
loDgtr  dangerous.     From  S5  to  30  per  eent  of  the  Juke 
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family  were  tainted  with  it.  It  is  tins  disease  cooperating 
with  drunkenness  tliat  fiiially  liriiigs  the  proHtitute  and 
her  consort  through  the  honpital  to  the  reformatory  and 
almshouse.'  Thure  arc  prohably  few  almshouses  in  the 
country  where  some  of  tho  inmates  are  not  paupei's  iu  part 
because  of  its  effects  upon  them;  it  is  not  easy  to  visit  a 
fotmdliug  hospital  of  any  size,  or  a  cliildrcn's  hospital, 
where  tliis  disease  is  not  especinlly  excluded,  witiiout  fiud- 
ing  children  in  bitter  and  hopeless  misery  because  of  con- 
genital  syphilis.'  The  doctors  aiiminister  remediei^  which 
give  temporary  relief,  but  tlie  doctors  themselves  often  ex- 
press a  belief  that  liie  best  thirig  that  can  be  hoped  for 
Buch  children  is  an  early  death. 

Surgeons  who  have  large  pradice  among  those  affected 
with  this  disease  have  often  advocated  state  regulation  of 
Tice  aa  a  means  of  checking  ita  spread.  Some  half-way 
experiments  in  tliis  direction  have  been  made  by  Ameri- 
can cities^  but  the  historic  instunce  is  the  Contagious 
DiBeases  Acta  of  1866  in  England  whicli  provided  for  the 
oCQcial  examination  and  control  of  prostitutes  in  order  to 
keep  the  army  fit  for  aer\ice.  An  experiment  of  eleven 
years  and  finally,  proposals  to  extend  the  s3'8tem  to  protect 
the  civil  population,  brought  the  whole  policy  of  state 
fegnlation  of  vice  under  discusHion  and  after  bitter  agi- 
t&tion  the  acts  were  repealetl.  The  ej;perience  confirmed 
the  contention  that  state  regulation  promotes  vice  and  does 
not  suppress  venereal  disease.     Syphilis  exists  and  spreads 

lAt   Bedford   Heformatorv,   Xew   York    (lOla),  only    10.7   per 

Ot  of  40(1  j-irls  wire  free  from  venereal  infection. —  Reeiter, 

■  In  a  study  of  3U  families  mado  in  Hill)  by  tlie  Boston  Diepen- 

ftary   «lcin   vlini.'.   of    1:12    puitbilile   cliildreu    only    23    were   alive 

F1U>d  b«»lthy  and  these  were  born   before  the  parents'  infection; 

of  the    101)   others,    70   were   dead    eitlier    !*(nre   birth    or   from 

dUeasea  intercurrent  with  f>yphiliB,  and  24  lived  on  aa  Hyphiliticn. 

s  Particularly  tlie  eiperiment  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  lS70-i. 


because  of  promiscuous  sexual  iiittrrcouiMe  aiid  aiiylhiug 
that  makijK  this  more  cuniiuou  U-uds  to  dii>semiuute  the 
diseaac.  The  Euglii^h  aurgeuns  erred  hv  taking  a  too 
limited  view  of  the  matter;  and  their  mechanical  remedy 
reenforced  the  moral  caustis  of  diiK'ase  wliich  they  had 
shortsightedly  ignored.  Physicians  are  rjuitc  inclined  to 
insist  upon  a  recognition  of  the  physical  Iwisis  of  pauper< 
ism  and  the  average  person  would  pay  more  attcntiun  to 
them  were  they  more  willing  to  reckon  with  »tl  the  moral 
causee  of  disea'ee. 

The  elTect  of  sexual  immorality,  as  alwi  of  intemperaucc, 
is  to  bring  unhealthy  children  into  the  world,  to  cause 
many  of  them  to  he  neglected  so  that  early  death  results, 
and  finally  to  provide  for  those  tliut  survive  an  environ- 
ment timt  almost  insures  their  degradation.'  Taking  the 
Jukes  as  typical  of  degeneration  at  its  worst,  we  find 
Dugdale's  summary-  of  their  habits  and  of  the  results  of 
their  habits,  to  he  confirmatory  of  all  other  evidence  ob- 
tainable upon  the  subject:  "Fornication,  either  con- 
sanguineous or  not.  is  the  backbone  of  their  habits,  flanked 
on  one  side  by  pauperism,  on  the  other  hy  crime.  The  sec- 
ondar)-  features  are  prostitution,  with  its  complement  of 
bastardy,  and  its  resultant,  neglected  and  miseducated 
childhood;  exhauslion,  with  Its  complement,  intemperance; 
and  its  resultant,  unbalanced  minds;  and  disease  witli  its 
complement,  extinction." 

In  the  fall  of  1900,*  the  city  of  New  York  was  startled 

I  In  twelve  uriMn  districts  in  England  [1871-5)  the  morUlity 
for  Intimate  cliildren  was  10!  per  1.000  births;  (or  illegitimate 
ebildren.  388  per  1,000  liirths.  Leffiii|!well  rails  attention  to  the 
(act  diseloMd  hj  Coronrr's  iniiiiestii.  that  illegitimate  children 
"  are  more  than  (our  times  as  liable  to  '  accident '  u  tbeir  legjtl- 
■atc   kindred  " 

)  FroM  Lbia  paiaf-raph  to  page  S4  the  text  has  beon  written 
hj  tke  Rmiicr.  adding  inat«ria]  not  in  existence  wh«a  Pro(eMOT 
Wanar  wnu. 
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^H  by  discoveries   of   the  extent   and   flugraney   of  offenses 

^^    against  morality  and  decency  in  certain  diijtricta.     At  a 

citizeua'  meeting  a  Committee  of  Fifteen  was  appointed  to 

ioatitute  an  inquiry,  publieli  tlie  facts,  promote  legislation, 

tatid  BUggcst  meaHureH  far  lestiening  ttie  allurements  and 
inceDtives  to  vice  and  crime.  Their  report  took  the  form 
of  an  extensive  study  of  the  history  of  the  regulation  of 
»iee  by  Professor  Alvin  S.  Jolinson,  concludiug  with  an 
outline  of  a  polity  for  the  control  of  the  social  evil  in  New 
York.'  At  ahout  the  aame  time  the  New  York  Tenement 
HouBu  CommiuaionerB  published  in  their  report  an  acL'Ount 
of  proatitution  as  a  tenement-house  evil.'  These  revela- 
tions were  c-oincident  with  an  unusual  awakening  of  inter- 
Iest  in  venereal  diseases  among  the  medical  profession  on 
Imth  »it\cB  of  the  Atlantic,  and  with  the  signing  of  an 
international  Treaty  to  suppress  the  White  Slave  Traffic, 
by  thirteen  European  states.  For  the  first  time  the  social 
evil  in  its  medical,  social  and  economic  aipeots  l)egan  to  be 
discussed  by  laymen  and  in  the  public  press. 
The  main  conclusions  of  Professor  Johnson's  report 
liave  since  been  amplified  but  not  substantially  altered  by 
the  reports  of  many  Vice  Commissions  in  American  cities.* 
Professor  Johnson  shows  that  vice,  so  far  from  being  a 
constant  and  invariable  element  in  social  life,  has  varied 
widely  at  different  periods  in  response  to  social,  economic, 
'and  religious  changes,  and  has  a  direit  relation  to  war, 
commercial  disturbances,  congestion  of  population,  and 
employment.  He  infers  that  since  tlic  causes  of  vice  do 
not  operate  with  uniform  force,  it  is  probable  that  even  if 
I  vice  cannot  lie  eradicated,  it  can  nevertheless  be  controlled 

"The   Social    Evil."   pretaoe,   pp.   v-vii    (IHO.I) 
''•  Forest  Hud  Veiller,  vol.  II.  pp.  15-26   (1003). 
I   lUlU,  30  cltiea,  1  cuunty  and  2  iiUt«s  had  bad  viee  com- 
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and  therefore  limited.  Modern  prostitution  is  shaped  by 
the  industrial  and  social  conditions  of  city  life  —  tliL-  mas- 
culine  factor  made  up  of  the  army  of  unmarried  worltera,' 
the  feminine  factor,  of  girlB  and  women  who  liave  made  "  a 
quasi -voluntary  choice  of  prostitution  as  a  meanK  of  liveli- 
hood." Tlie  conditions  which  develop  masculine  vice  are 
complex  and  intimately  connected  with  the  cityward  move- 
ment of  population.  The  country  boy,  already  ioformed 
by  the  vulgar  talk  of  older  men,  goes  to  the  city;  his  in- 
come for  Bome  years  will  be  too  small  to  marry  upon :  his 
interests  are  usually  self-centered ;  the  cheap  amusements 
open  to  liim  are  generally  more  or  less  suggestive  and  he  is 
influenced  eontinually  by  the  prevalent  theory  that  the  sex 
instinct  must  be  satisfied  for  the  sake  of  health.  At  the 
same  time  the  principal  check  upon  conduct  — the  opinion 
of  one's  neighbors  —  ia  lacking,  while  the  allurements  of 
vice  are  constantly  present. 

As  for  the  feminine  element,  there  ia  a  small,  probably 
very  small,  number  who  are  sexTial  perverts;  but  Professor 
Johnson  dednres  that  the  victim  of  force  or  fraud,  or  of 
adverse  social  and  economic  conditions,  soon  reaches  a 
point  where  she  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  congeni- 
tal pervert.  By  far  the  larger  number  of  prostitutes  were 
originally  not  different  from  normal  women ;  but  are  a  type 
of  women  who  may  be  said  to  have  been  trained  for  proa- 
titut'on  from  earliest  childhood.  "  Foundlings  and  or- 
phans and  the  offspring  of  the  mlaerably  poor,  they  grow 
up  in  wretched  tenements,  contominated  by  constant  fa- 
miliarity with  vice  in  its  lowest  forms.  Without  training. 
mental  or  moral,  tliey  remain  ignorant  and  disagreeable, 
slovenly  and  uncouth,  good  for  nothing  in  the  social  and 
economic  organism.     When   half  matured,  they   fall  the 

1  Many  married  men  alao,  as  shown  by  the  vice  commiaiion 
report*. 
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^^niUing  victims  of  their  mali:  associates  and  inevitably  drift 

^Hbto  proetitutioD." 

Another  section  consists  of  those  whose  wages  are  often 
not  enough  for  a  living,  much  Jess  to  afford  any  pleasure. 
These  are  the  "occasional  prostitutes"  which  are  said  to 
outnuml)er  the  permanent  class  in  Berlin.  A  third  class, 
more  common  in  American  cities,  consiists  of  those  attracted 
by  the  appearance  of  luxury  and  ease  of  the  life  of  a  mis- 

ttnsB  and  disiucliued  to  the  low-paid  and  monotonous  labor 
which  alone  they  can  perform.  These  two  latter  sections 
Without  resources  or  industrial  competence  are  inordinately 
desirous  of  marriage,  and  are,  therefore,  the  more  easily 
induced  to  become  mistresses,  or  seduced  under  promise  of 
marriage.     It  is  most  sirrnilicant  that  not  less  than  one- 

I fourth  of  the  pro!*titulcw  in  New  York  City  have  been 
(lomestic  si'rvants^a  cliiss  of  workers  who  have  no  nor- 
lOal  home  life  or  pleasures  of  their  own  and  who  must  go 
Upon  the  ("tree!  to  Iif  com  ted. ^ 
^  In  the  discnssi'iu  of  remedial  measures  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary  to  enumevnte  only  three  ways  of  dealing  with  the 
social  evil  —  abwhite  fn;edoni,  entire  proliibition,  and 
reglemeotation.  The  first  is  not  to  lie  tolerated  in  modem 
Bocie^;  the  setond,  it  was  pointed  out,  has  never  been  suc- 
ceesfuUy  enforced ;  and  thus  there  was  apparently  left  only 
the  system  of  reglemetitation  which  generally  prevails  in 
Europe.  The  object  of  reglcmeutation  is  to  check  disease, 
and  its  essential  features  are  the  periodical  examination  of 
the  prostitute  and  treatment  in  lock  hospitals  for  venereal 
diseases.'     Aside  from  the  legal  difBculties  which  would 

11  "The  Social   Evil,"  p.   10. 
■  A  careful   aniilysia  of  the  difTereat  claBsea  of  prostitutes  in 
London  IB  found  ia  Bootli,  "Life  ftnd  Labor,"  flnst  vuluine,  pp. 
ISI-I31. 

*  For  deecription  of  reglementatioD  in  Paris,  Berlin,  and  other 
European  citivg,  see  "  TLu  Social  Evil,"  Oap.  111.  &nd  Chap. 
IVf   Flexner,   "Prostitution   iu   Europe." 
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urise  in  this  couutry  if  the  prOBtitnte  would  not  volun- 
tonly  submit  to  examination  and  Ireatment,  there  is  the 
for  greater  one  of  suppressing  clandeatine  prostitution.  In 
I  MOM  cities  of  Europe  where  reglementation  is  most  effec- 
tively organized,  the  clandestine  and  the  unregistered 
woineu  far  outuuniber  those  under  the  control  of  the 
Murals  Police.  Moreover,  the  pulilic  prostitute  is  not  tlie 
uiily  or  even  the  c)iief  source  of  contagion.  It-is  generally 
conceded  that  the  clandestine  prostitute  is  the  more  dan- 
(pjrouB  from  a  sanitary  sUndpoint,  and  Dr.  Prince  A. 
Morrow  gaid  that  tlie  health  officer  of  a  port  might  as  well 
ntlcnipt  to  prevent  the  importation  of  infectious  disease  by 
ijiiarantining  women  immigrants  alone,  as  to  tr)-  to  prevent 
venereal  diaca.se  by  aegregating  only  the  women  prostitutes.' 

Nor  does  European  experience  show  that  reglementation 
ImH  been  to  any  considerable  extent  effective  in  its  primary 
nim  of  checking  disease.  Professor  Johnson,  quoting  the 
most  Irustwortliy  authorities,  finally  concluded  that  they 
claim  for  it  "  merely  a  modicum  of  good,  or  look  upon  it  aa 
A  Htock  Upon  which  really  useful  control  may  be  grafted."  ' 
This  unfavorable  report  was  verified  with  great  fullness  by 
Dr.  Flexner  in  19i;j  and  without  pursuing  farther  the 
rcHuJts  of  foreign  experience  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Ameri- 
can communities  are  almost  invariably  hostile  to  this 
method  of  dealing  with  the  social  evil.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
ftttitude,  illustrated  in  the  overthrow  of  the  English  Acta 
of  18fiG  and  of  the  few  experiments  in  this  countrj-,  has 
been  consistently  maintained  in  other  localities. 

Quite  recently,  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  men  in 
the  Army  and  Navy  fit  tor  service  the  Federal  Government 
has  compelled  the  closing  of  all  vice  districts  whether  segre- 
gated or  sporadic,  near  Cantonments.     The  movement  for 
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a  general  suppression  of  commercializecl  vice  has  been  ac- 
c?elerBled  by  tlie  work  of  many  purity  groups  and  especially 
by  the  steady  campaign  of  education  conducted  by  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Society-  Thia  educational 
niovemeut  has  fortiSed  the  public  in  its  instinctive  lios- 
tility  to  tbe  arrest  of  women  on  suspicion,  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  police  power,  and  the  fundamental  injustice  of 
the  principle  of  reglementation,  with  a  body  of  scientific 
and  social  argument  which  now  make*  its  general  eetab- 
lishment  impossible. 

The  commercial  aspects  of  modern  vice  have  Iwen  em- 
phasized by  all  the  vii-e  surveys.  The  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion why  girls  go  wrong  is  found  not  simply  in  the  fact 
that  women  are  self-indulgent  or  mentally  defective  or 
have  a  wage  below  a  living  minimum,  nor  even  in  the 
Inst  of  men;  aside  from  all  these  factors  there  is  the 
larger  fact  that  prostitution  is  a  means  of  inordinate  profit 
to  a  small  group  of  business  men. 

The  figures  given  in  Kneeland's  Survey  of  New  York 
Vice  Districts,  which  show  how  tremendous  these  profita 
are,  have  not  lieen  invalidated  by  later  investigations.* 
He  says:  "  If,  for  example,  the  table  dealing  with  thirty 
parlor  houses,  that  is,  less  than  half  of  tliose  investigated, 
even  roughly  represents  the  monthly  volume  of  the  busi- 
ness, over  $2,000,000  a  year  arc  paid  to  their  inmates,  one- 
half  of  which  is  paid  over  to  the  houses;  the  running  ex- 
penses of  the  houses  are  about  a  quarter  of  a  million;  but 
the  profits  are  not  reduced  by  this  sum,  for  the  payments 
of  the  inmates  for  board  and  lodging  are  supposed  to  be 
equal  to  the  expense  of  conducting  the  establishment. 
Moreover,  the  estimates  above  given  entirely  omit  certain 
rery  important   indirect  sources  of   revenue  —  for  large 

t  Kneel  and,  "CommerciuJized  Prostitution   in   New   York."  pp. 
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comiptian  id  politics  and  the  sport  of  the  tenderloin  ole- 
taeat,  white  its  ponaltica  fall  chiL'fiy  on  the  womtrn  rathei 
than  upon  exploiters,  property  owners  and  eonsumorB.  A 
more  effecdve  legislative  remedy — ^the  (Iowa)  Injimition 
and  Abatement  law,  as  now  adopted  by  a  niiniber  of  stntea, 
places  the  penalty  on  the  owner  of  propLrtv  used  for  euch 
purposea  and  is  capable  of  enforcement  by  citirena  m  spite 
of  opposition  by  local  vice  promoters.  The  aesumption 
that  nothing  could  be  accomplished  against  commercial 
prostitution  by  means  of  police  measures  is  now  being  dis- 
proved. When  Mr.  Kneeland  made  his  report  on  vue  in 
New  York  City  there  were  almost  2,(100  reaorts  there  of 
which  142  were  regular  houses  of  prostitution,  with  up- 
wards of  2,000  inmateu;  while  holels,  saloons,  massage 
parlors  and  tenements  were  freely  used  for  carrying  on  the 
organized  business.  Between  ISll.'i  and  1918  the  police 
of  New  York  carried  on  a  warfare  of  suppression  under 
which  it  has  diminished  in  volume  and  intensity.     Where 

once  was  aggressive  and  shameless,  it  is  now  stealthy 
and  afraid ;  reduced  from  2,000  to  300  vice  resorts  of  which 
almost  all  are  existing  surreptitiously.  Such  vice  as  exiata 
in  New  York  City  (Januarj',  1918)  is  for  the  moat  part 
an  individual  aSair.  As  a  commercialized  and  organized 
bueinese  it  has  practically  been  wiped  out;  and  in  many 
other  cilies  it  is  rapidly  becoming  unprofitable.' 

Among  social  meaauree  the  most  promising  are  the  re- 
quirement of  certification  for  marriage;  making  venereal 
diseases,  like  other  contagious  maladies,  reportable  to 
health  ofBcers;  providing  adcfjiialc  hospital  treatment  and 
control  for  venereal  cases;  medical  treatment  and  social 
control  of  prostitutes  till  they  are  morally  reformed  op 
retired  under  custodial  care;  and  propljylaxis  as  now  re- 
quired and  to  a  considerable  degree  enforced  in  the  Army 
iBulltttJn  of   Sociftl   Hygiene,   Jan.,    lUtS. 
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and  Navy,  Since  all  intensive  studies  of  vice  show  that 
suggestioD,  easy  access,  and  allurement  are  unquestion- 
ably tlie  chief  causes  of  the  early  transgressiona  of  young 
people,  it  is  necessary  to  minimize  the  temptations  which 
are  all  but  inevitable  where  people  live  in  large  masses  and 
{■losely  together.  Amusements  frcG  from  sensuality  must 
be  provided;  the  poorer  districts  must  l)e  protected  from 
s  invasion ;  and  the  conditions  of  young  wage-earning 
women  must  be  guarded.  But  in  the  final  analysis,  the 
eause  of  habitual  vice  is  lack  of  self-restraint.  Moral  and 
religious  education  are  therefore  to  be  einphaeized  as  the 
final  and  indispeusahle  remedy.  The  spread  of  knowledge 
and  of  education  in  self-restraint  among  the  young,  on  one 
hand ;  and  the  rigid  fiuppression  of  commercialized  vice. 
on  the  other,  are  already  proflucing  a  higher  morale. 

The  conflict  between  sanitary  and  moral  measures  for 
the  limitation  of  vice,  with  which  the  reformers  of  the 
twentieth  century  began  their  attack  on  immorality,  has 
now  merged  into  a  joint  and  nation-wide  movement  for  itw 
ultimate  suppression.  The  difficulties  before  us  are  colos- 
sal. Direct  coercive  action  must  be  taken  but  its  scope  and 
effects  are  definitely  limited  and  we  must  agree  with  Dr. 
Flexner  when  he  says : ' 

'■  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  into  thinking  that  such 
a  direct  frontal  attack  alvsolves  us  from  an  effort  in  other 
and  different  directions.  Further  achievement  depends 
upon  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  society  and  its  com- 
ponent parts.  In  so  far  as  prostitution  is  the  outcome  of 
ignorance,  laws  and  police  are  powerless;  only  the  intelli- 
gent guardianship  of  the  State  will  avail.  In  so  far  as  it 
is  the  outcome  of  natural  impulses  denied  legitimate  ex- 
pression, only  a  rationalized  social  life  will  really  forestall 
it.     In  an  far  as  prostitution  la  due  to  alcohol,  to  ilJegiti- 

I  Flexner,  "  Proitltutlon  in  Europe,"  pp.  401-2.     (1014.) 
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macy,  to  broken  linmeH,  to  bad  homes,  to  low  wages,  to 
wretched  iodustrial  conditions  —  to  any  or  all  of  the  par- 
ticular phenomena  respecting  which  the  modern  conscience 
IB  becoming  sensitive  —  only  a  transformation  wrought  by 
education,  religion,  science,  sanitation,  enlightened  and 
far-reaching  statesmanship  can  effect  a  curt'.  Our  attitude 
towards  prostitution,  in  so  fur  as  these  factors  are  con- 
cerned, cannot  embody  itself  in  a  special  remedial  or  re- 
pressive policy,  for  in  tliis  sense  it  must  be  dealt  with  as  a 
part  of  the  larger  social  problems  with  which  it  is  inex- 
tricably entangled.  Civilization  has  stripped  for  a  life 
and  death  struggle  witli  tuberculosis,  alcohol  and  other 
plagues.  It  is  on  the  verge  of  another  struggle  with  tlie 
crasser  forms  of  commercialized  vice.  Sooner  or  later  it 
mnst  fling  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  whole  horrible  tiling. 
This  will  be  the  refll  contest  —  a  contest  that  will  tax  the 
courage,  the  self-denial,  the  faith,  the  resources  of  humanity 
to  the  utmost." ' 

After  drink-crave  and  sensuality,  we  might  enumerate  a 
Urge  number  of  eharacteristics  or  habits  which  result  from 
and  result  in  a  tendency  to  degenerate.  On  the  aide  of  ap- 
petites would  be  the  craving  for  opium,  and  for  various 
kinds  of  unwholesome  food.  On  the  side  of  defec'ts,  would 
be  all  those  aufBoiently  pronounced  to  have  been  enu- 
merated in  the  table  of  causes,  and  in  addition  the  mental 
incapacity  to  judge  wisely  in  the  ordinary  business  affairs 
of  life.  This  last  is  one  of  the  most  vexatious  causes  of 
poverty  with  which  the  ordinary  friendly  visitor  for  a 
charity  organization  society  has  to  deal.  It  sometimes 
manifests  itself  in  the  form  of  extravagance,  but  oftener  in 
pure  blundering,  which  does  not  even  bring  the  satisfaction 
of  temporary  indulgence.  "  Against  stupidity  the  gods 
themselves  are  powerless,"  A  proverbial  saying,  which 
iFlMur,  "Proititutlon— KextSt«pi,"K.  C.  C.  IBIO,  p.  2«ff. 
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has  a  very  direct  bearing  oo  tlie  subject,  asBerte  that  "  Poor 
folks  have  poor  waya."  This  cause  ia  widely  operative; 
yet  writers  upon  social  pathologj-  seldom  give  it  distinct 
treatment,  apparently  thinking  that  it  is  an  individual  and 
not  a  social  phenomenon.  The  social  results  of  it,  how- 
ever, are  not  to  Iw  ignored.  The  development  of  modern 
industries  puts  upon  the  judgment  of  individuals  an  ever 
increasing  hurden.  The  breaking  down  of  tlie  barriers  of 
custom,  the  rapid  changes  in  tlic  methods  of  industry,  tiie 
increasing  amount  of  purchasing  to  he  done  to  obtain  fam- 
ily supplies,  the  increased  need  of  wise  bargaining  in  the 
selling  of  services,  the  extension  of  the  borrowing  habit 
both  for  good  and  evil :  these  and  a  hundred  other  features 
of  modern  life  tend  to  add  to  sobriety  and  industry  as 
prerequisites  of  success,  a  further  requisite  —  that  of  good 
judgment,  and  a  judgment  that  acts  not  only  surely  hut 
promptly.  From  the  proprietary  farmer  all  the  way  down 
to  tlie  disease-burdened  man  who  decides  whether  or  not 
he  will  go  to  a  hospital,  mistaken  judgments  are  constantly 
pushing  people  toward  and  across  tlie  pauper  line.  One 
of  the  commonest  mistakes  is  an  utter  failure  to  appre- 
ciate in  advance  the  burden  of  a  debt  at  compound 
interest.  The  chattel  mortgage  shark,  the  pawnbroker, 
and  the  "instalment  plan"  houses  thrive  because  of  this 
failure. 

Allied  to  craving  on  the  one  hand  and  to  lack  of  judg- 
ment on  the  other  are  gambling  and  speculatiim.  of  which 
Mr.  Booth  says  that  they  are  irrepressible  and  only  to  be 
stopped  by  changing  human  nature.  In  the  San  Franciseo 
almshouse  were  found  several  working  women  whose  sav- 
ings had  all  gone  in  speculation  in  mining  stocks,  and 
among  the  men  a  considerably  larger  Duml«r.  Betting  on 
the  races,  buying  lottery  tickets,  and  gambling  may  not  ap- 
pear in  the  tabulated  causes  of  poverty,  but  like  drink 
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they  coneume  a  large  portion  of  tlii?  margin  whicli  would 
serve  to  lift  the  family  out  of  poverty. 

Shiftlessnem?  and  inefiifiuiicy,  tiju  last  of  the  personal 
characteristics  to  which  special  retereoce  need  be  niaile,  is 
due  to  a  variety  of  defects:  it  may  be  lack  of  judgment, 
stupidity,  lack  of  ambition ;  in  not  a  few  casc-s  lack  of 
proper  training.  Often  it  Beems  to  be  the  man  i  festal  ion 
of  uniler-vitalization  simply,  whicii  in  turn  may  go  back 
to  bad  heredity.  Davenport,  in  discussing  the  complex 
causes  of  pauperism,  thinks  that  both  heredity  and  environ- 
ment play  a  part  in  producing  iiieificiency ;  liarring  a  few 
highly  exceptional  conditions,  pauperism  means  relative 
inefficiency  and  this  in  turn  meana  usually  mcnttil  in- 
feriority. He  classifies  the  Jukes  and  the  Zero  families  as 
Tery  sbiftlcss,  somewhat  wliiftlesH,  and  industrious.  "  When 
both  parents  are  very  shiftlefts  practically  all  tlie  children 
are  very  ahiftlesa  or  somewhat  dliirtlesa.  Out  of  iJ2  off- 
spring, 3  are  given  as  induMtrious.  When  both  parents 
are  shiftless  in  some  degree,  about  15  per  cent  of  the  known 
offspring  are  recorded  as  induetrioun.  When  one  parent 
is  more  or  less  shiftless,  while  the  other  is  industrious, 
only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  children  are  very  Bhiftless. 
It  is  probable  that  both  shiftlessness  and  lack  of  physical 
energy  are  due  to  the  absence  of  something  which  can  be 
got  back  into  the  offspring  oidy  by  mating  with  industry." 
Dr.  Jordan  asiTibes  the  Pitor  Wbites  of  the  Highlands  of 
North  Carolina  "to  the  lineage  of  England's  pauperism, 
transported  first  (o  her  colonics,  afterward  driven  from  the 
plains  to  the  mountains  because  of  their  inability  to  keep 
slaves,  and  since  preserved  by  their  isolation  from  new 
currents  of  life."  In  otlier  words  he  attributes  their  in- 
efficiency to  H  degenerate  stwk  inbred  through  many  gen- 
erations. Whatever  its  origin,  whelber  in  heredity,  fick- 
nesa,  malnutrition  or  bad  habits,  sliiftlesaness  manifests 
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HEBEDITT  AND  DEOENEBATION  i 
Thus  far  we  liuve  not  needed  to  inquire  whether  the  evil 
propeuHititti  and  Ijad  hal>iU  wtiidi  reijult  Id  tlegent; ration 
have  come  through  tree  choice  on  the  part  of  the  individual, 
or  have  heen  the  result  of  foreordi nation,  either  in  the 
theological  or  tiie  scientilic  sense  of  the  term.  We  have 
been  concerned  simply  with  their  interactions  and  their 
effects.  Ignoring  all  discussion  as  to  the  freedom  ot  the 
will  in  any  ahsolut*?  eense  of  the  term,  it  is  our  present 
business  to  trace  causes  just  as  far  as  they  are  found  to  be 
traceable.  As  an  insurance  company  ia  justified  in  re- 
fusing to  take  a  risk  upon  the  life  of  a  man  who  comes  of 
a  sickly  family,  or  is  engaged  in  some  peculiarly  danger- 
ous occupation,  so  the  student  of  social  science  is  justified 
in  concluding  that  certain  influences  of  heredity  and  en- 
vironment have  an  elTect  upon  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual that  is  plainly  manifest,  and  that  is  frequently  to 
some  extent  measurable. 

From  the  time  of  birth,  or  rather  from  the  time  of  con- 
ception, the  characteristics  of  race  and  of  sex  are  fixed; 
and  these  have  a  controlling  influence  on  the  industrial  his- 
tory of  the  individual.     Beyond  this,  every  inan  has  his 
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owD  individuality  —  llie  canibiimtiou  of  physical  and  men- 
tal pwuliarities  which  make  hiiii  an  individual  difTerent 
from  every  other.  Sinee,  !jy  the  law  of  fcs,  he  has  twice 
as  many  ancestors  as  his  father  or  mother  had,  he  could 
inherit  anything  which  either  of  t!iem  had  received.  But 
nature  cnu  never  divide  evenly  and  many  qualities  will  not 
bear  division.  Ilia  share  forms  a  sort  of  mosaic,  made 
partly  of  unchanged  characters  standing  side  by  side  in  new 
comhinatiou!',  partly  a  mixture  of  characters;  in  part  of 
characters  apparently  perfectly  hiending,  in  part  of  charac- 
ters dominant  and  recessive;  the  one  set  evident,  the  other 
hidden,  to  be  revived  it  may  be.  in  the  nest  generation. 

For  tiie  purpose  of  studying  the  hereditary  tendencies 
toward  degeneration  in  human  beings,  a  brief  statement  of 
Mendel's  law  is  necessary.  These  principles,  published 
obscurely  by  Mendel  in  18t>6,  were  rediscovered  and  verified 
by  other  Bcientists  about  1900  and  have  since  been  confirmed 
and  extended  by  many  experiments  in  a  wide  range  of 
hereditary  characters  in  both  animals  and  plants.  Briefly, 
Mendel's  law  may  he  outlined  as  follows;  when  individuals 
that  are  unlike  with  re.'spect  to  any  character  are  crossed, 
the  progeny  of  the  first  generation  will  apparently  be  like 
one  of  the  parents  with  respect  to  the  character  in  ques- 
tion. The  parent  which  impresses  itself  upon  the  off- 
spring in  this  manner  is  called  the  dominant.  When  how- 
ever, the  hybrid  offspring  of  this  first  generation  are  in  turn 
crossed  with  each  other,  they  will  produce  a  mixed  progeny, 
85  per  cent  of  which  will  be  like  the  dominant  grand- 
parent, 25  per  cent  will  be  like  the  other  grandparent, 
ind  .W  [KT  cent  like  the  parent  resembling  the  dominant 
ptnd  parent.' 

.I'llendel  fonnd  that  many  characters  are  arranged  in  op- 
Ttte  pairs,  thus:  a  tall  and  dwarf  pea,  mated,  yielded  all 
"Walter,  '■  UeneticB,"  p.   12S. 
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offspring  tall.  Such  offspring  malea  among  themselvefl, 
yk'liicd  7-J  [KT  cent  tall  and  25  per  cent  dwarf.  But  of 
this  75  per  cent,  two-thirds  were  tall  witi;  iiiherent  dwarf- 
nesB  like  all  the  generation  first  obtained.  Pure  tails, 
interbred,  alwaj's  yielded  tails;  pure  dwarfs  always  yielded 
dwarfs.  Hurst  later  found  the  same  for  human  eye  color. 
Davenport,  Goddard,  Weeks,  and  others  sint-e  1910,  have 
found  that  some  cases  of  true  mental  deficiency  and  true 
epilepsy  behave  like  dwarfness  in  peas  or  blucness  in 
human  eyes.  In  Mondelian  language,  the^  characters  are 
recessive;  and  the  opposite  character,  tallneas  in  peas, 
brown  eyes,  uormahiess  of  mind,  freedom  from  epilepsy, 
are  dominant.  Two  feebleminded  parents  apparently 
never  have  any  but  feebleminded  children;  two  persons 
with  true  genetic  epilepsy  never  have  any  but  epileptic 
children.  Certain  forms  of  dcafmutiEm  behave  Biniilarly. 
In  other  combinations  Mendel's  law  works  out  thus:  where 
a  pure  normal  mates  witii  a  pure  feebleminded,  all  the 
children  should  be  normal  minded  but  will  carry  the  de- 
fect in  all  tlieir  germ  cells.  If  two  such  marry  the  ratio 
of  three  normal  to  one  defective  should  appear  in  their 
offspring,  and  the  children  who  are  themselves  normal  will 
nevertheless  ]>e  likely  to  beget  defectives,  in  a  certain  more 
or  less  definite  proportion. 

"The  mathematical  certainty  in  these  matters,  so  def- 
inite in  the  simple  cases  of  peas,  and  the  like,  is  obscured 
with  man  for  two  main  reasons:  first  the  very  small  number 
of  actual  progeny  as  compared  with  the  possible.  It  might 
be  that  only  the  representatives  of  the  25  per  cent  would 
be  actually  born,  the  75  per  cent  remaining  as  potentiali- 
ties. Again  the  great  number  of  simple  '  unit  characters' 
in  the  human  make-up  and  the  fact  that  each  individual  is 
in  a  sense  a  hybrid,  makes  the  problem  of  the  individ- 
ual heredity  most  intricate.     It  is  plain  that  '  Blood  will 
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tell,'  but  what  it  will  teU  it  La  not  ta-y  to  pruphesy."' 

'I'lie  normal  persous  in  tainted  families  may  keep  up  the 
sequence,  but  if  they  mate  with  healthy  individuals  with 
HO  family  tflini,  the  tendency  may  be  gradually  eradicated. 
Inheritance  is  not  merely  a  (jneation  of  fathers  and  motliere, 
the  family  tree  goes  farther  back. 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  in  a  little  book  entitled  "  The 
Heredity  of  Richard  Roe,"  has  concisely  and  picturesquely 
stated  what  is  known  of  heredity  making  Richard  Roe,  the 
familiar  fiffure  of  legal  practice,  serve  as  the  lay  figure  of 
heredity.  Certain  paragraphs  bearing  directly  on  the  rela- 
tive influence  of  heredity  and  social  environment  may  be 
quoted : 

"  So  in  the  chromosomes  of  his  two  parent  cells  Richard 
Roe  finds  his  potentialities,  his  capacities,  and  his  limita- 
tions. But  latent  in  these  are  other  capacities  and  other 
limitations  handed  down  from  earlier  generations.  Each 
grandfather  and  grandmother  has  some  claim  on  Richard 
Roe,  and.  behind  these,  dead  hands  from  older  graves  are 
still  beckoning  in  his  direction.  .  .  .  The  bluer  the  blood, 
that  is,  tiie  more  closely  alike  these  ancestors  are,  the 
gi'eater  will  Iw  the  common  factor,  ...  in  perfect  thor- 
ough-breeding the  individual  should  have  no  peculiarities 
at  all.  .  .  .  Weakness  or  badness  is  more  often  thorough- 
bred than  strength  or  virtue.  The  bluest  of  blood  may  run 
in  the  veins  of  the  pauper  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  aristo- 
crat, .  .  .  Too  narrow  a  line  of  descent  tends  to  intensify 
weakness.  Vigor  and  originality  come  from  the  mingling 
of  variant  elements,  .  .  . 

"  .\gain,  at  the  time  of  Richard  Roc's  birth,  the  formula 
of  his  father  was  slowly  changed  under  the  reaction  to- 
wards activity  or  toward  idleness,  resulting  from  his  ef- 
forts and  his  environment.  ,  .  .  Changes  constantly  ariM 
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tiom  the  experiences  of  life,  the  stress  of  environment  .  .  . 
the  growth  through  effort,  the  depreesioo  from  involuntary 
work  or  voluntary  idleness,  the  degeneration  caused  by 
nerve  depressanta  or  nerve  irritants  or  vice  .  .  .  each  of 
these  may  have  left  its  mark  on  tiim.  Through  these  in- 
fluences every  man  is  changed  from  what  he  was  or  what 
he  might  have  been  to  what  he  ia.  .  .  . 

"  It  seems  to  be  true  that  any  great  pliysical  wealmess  on 
the  part  of  Richard  Roc's  parents  would  tend  to  lower  his 
constitutional  vigor,  wliatever  the  origin  of  such  weakness 
might  be.  If  so,  such  weakness  might  appear  as  a  large 
deficiency  in  his  power  of  using  his  equipment.  His  vital 
momentum  would  be  small.  It  may  be,  ton,  that  any  high 
degree  of  training,  as  in  music  or  mathematics,  might  de- 
termine in  the  offspring  the  line  of  least  resistance  for  the 
movement  of  his  faculties.  .  .  .  But  we  are  not  sure  that 
this  18  so,  all  observation  and  all  experiment  testify 
Kgsinst  it. 

"There  are  many  phenomena  of  transmitted  qualities 
that  cannot  be  charged  to  heredity.  Juet  as  a  sound  mind 
demands  a  sound  body,  so  does  a  sound  child  demand  a 
sound  mother.  Bad  nutrition  before  as  well  as  after  birth 
may  neutrati/c  the  most  valuable  inheritance  wilhin  the 
germ  cell.  Even  the  father  may  transmit  weakness  in 
development  as  a  handicap  to  hereditary  strength.  The 
many  physical  vicissitudes  between  conception  and  birth 
may  determine  the  rate  of  early  growth  or  the  impetus  of 
early  development.  In  a  sense  the  first  impulse  of  life 
comes  from  such  sources  outside  the  germ-cell  and  there- 
fore outside  of  heredity,  ,  ,  .  The  plan  of  Ricliard  Hoe's 
life  as  prepared  at  birth  admits  of  many  deviations.  .  .  . 
Experiences  of  life  will  tend  to  reduce  or  destroy  Bf>nie  of 
these  elements.  Some  of  them  will  l>e  systematically  fos- 
tered or  checked  by  those  who  deternaine  Bichard  Roe's 
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eilucatiou.  .  •  .  The  Ego,  or  self,  in  tho  life  of  Itichard 
Hoe,  IK  the  sum  of  his  iiiheritnuou  boiunl  together  liy  tlie 
resultant  of  the  consetjuemes  of  tlie  thmighls  ami  deeds 
whitli  huve  t>eeii  performed  liy  him  and  peihajis  hy  others 
bIso.  .  .  .  The  greater  lieicdity  is  the  htreility  made  hy 
ourselvea.  .  .  .  With  all  this,  we  may  Ix?  sme  that  the 
stream  nf  Itichard  Roe's  life  will  not  risi-  miiih  alwtvo  its 
potential  fountain.  He  will  have  no  powt'rs  far  beyond 
tlioso  his  aneestorB  pos!!es.*eil.  But  who  can  tell  what  pow- 
ers have  remainiHl  latent  in  some  of  tliese?  Il  takes  a 
serieB  of  peculiar  cnndilinns  to  hrinj?  "">'  group  of  quali- 
ties into  j;i>neral  notice.  The  men  who  are  famous  in  spite 
of  an  unknown  ancestry  are  not  necessarily  very  different 
from  this  ancestry.  .  .  .  Ileal  greatness  is  as  often  the 
flxprpsiiiin  of  the  wisdom  of  the  mother  as  of  anything 
the  father  may  have  been  or  done." 

Knr  ihc  purixise  of  studying  herclitary  tendencies  to- 
wani  degeneration  the  points  to  he  especially  noted  are. 
then,  wliat  Itichard  Hoe  rweives  from  his  parents  of  racial 
and  |H^rsonal  ijuiilities,  plus  the  degree  of  vital  momentum 
determined  hy  tlie  nutrition  and  con-lilions  of  his  mother 
during  the  periotl  of  ge^^tation :  and  after  birth,  the  environ- 
ment  which  his  parents  and  Mtciety  provide  for  him.  The 
tsndenoy  of  children  \i\  suffer  from  certain  varieties  of 
bo<]ily  antl  nicutal  weaknes!:  the  same  as  or  aoalogoiis  to 
thoae  of  tlieir  family  stoi-k  has  long  been  recognizetl.  Be- 
yond this,  occult  eharad eristics,  tending  to  ineniriency 
and  tltcrefore  to  pauperism,  arv  certainly  tninsmitled.  al- 
though (iieir  exact  nature  either  in  parent  or  chihl  has  not 
been  fully  aswrlainwi. 

The  traii8mis.<iim  of  hcreditarv-  tendencies  to  degenera- 
tion con  most  easily  lie  Iraeed  where  some  palpable  defect 
is  both  ilie  result  and  evidem-e  of  ^k-gt-nemtioD.  In  fais 
book  oa  "  The  Carriages  of  the  Deaf  in  America,"  Edvud 
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AUeB  Fay  has  toUeeted  the  available  facts  which  show  the 
transtuiHSible  character  of  coDgenitul  deafiieee;  that  is,  de~ 
fettive  hearing  not  due  to  illneafi  or  accident  after  birth. 

The  accompany ing  table  givef  briefly  the  statistical  con- 
clusions drawn  from  ^,4!I6  marriages: 


2.«95  MurriiiKe* 

Both  born  ,ieuf     

One  liorn  deul.  unc  with  acquired  deafneag. 

Une  born  deaf,  one  nurmal 

Both  with  acquired  deafni'SB 

One  with  apqtiirpd  dea/ness.  one  normHl.  , 


Mr.  Fay  concludes  that  the  marriud  deaf  haye  chosen 
deaf  rather  than  hearing  partnerH,  chiefly  from  the  sym- 
pathy engendered  by  their  condition  and  only  secondarily 
because  of  opi>ortunities  for  acquaintance  afforded  by  the 
schools  for  the  deaf.  On  the  whole,  the  marriages  of 
these  persons  are  slightly  less  productive  than  ordinary 
marriages,  but  their  offspring  are  much  more  liable  to  be 
deaf  than  those  of  ordinary  marriages  in  the  proportion 
of  8.6  to  .01  per  cent.  Congenitaily  deaf  persone,  whether 
they  are  married  to  one  another,  to  adventitiou.'>]y  deaf,  or 
to  hearing  partners,  are  far  more  liable  to  have  deaf  off- 
spring than  adventitiously  deaf  persons.  Deaf  persons  hav- 
ing deaf  relatives,  however  they  are  married,  and  hearing 
persons  having  deaf  relatives  and  married  to  deaf  partners, 
are  very  liable  to  have  deaf  offspring.  The  marriages  of  the 
deaf  most  liable  to  result  in  deaf  offspring  are  tliose  in 
which  the  partners  are  related  by  consanguinity.' 

Long  before  the  Mendelian  law  afforded  a  scientific 
explanation  of  certain  kinds  of  human  degeneration,  social 

1  Digest  of  Faj'»  ConrluBions  in  Ch.  Vll. 
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workers  had  very  defistte  ideas  as  to  the  iDheritance  of 
neurotic  tendencies.  As  early  aa  18i8  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe 
ID  his  work  od  "  Idiocy  "  showed  the  hereditary  charai;ter 
of  feeblemiuttedness  and  that  it  was  closely  related  to  insan- 
ity, scrofula  and  dninkeimess.     Dr.  Martin  Barr  of  Elwjo, 

repting  tliis  point  of  view,  believed  that  abnormal  condi- 
tions of  motherhood  —  poverty,  hardship,  intemperance^ 
aniiety,  exhausted  vitality  and  the  like  —  provided  a  fruit- 
ful soil  for  the  development  of  uearoses  in  the  mother  such 
aa  to  constitute  in  her  children  almost  an  inheritance  of 
defect.  He  coined  that  expressive  phrase  "  poverty  of  be- 
ing" which,  he  said,  was  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
inheritance  of  specific  defects,  and  to  which  he  believed  the 
tulwrcular  diathesis  directly  conduced.  Dr.  W.  W.  Ireland, 
in  discussing  "unbalanced  people"  declared  that  other  in- 
fluences, acting  upon  a  hereditar)-  predisposition,  probably 
determined  whether  the  resnltant  disease  was  to  be  insanity, 
epilepsy  or  deafness,  or  some  other  ncnous  disorder;  and 
to  this  list  Dr.  R.  Welsh  Brantwaite  added  inebriety  as  one 
of  wliat  were  then  called  the  "  interdependent  neuroses." 
Among  rci'cnt  and  authoritative  observers,  Charles  B.  Dav- 
enport takes  n  similar  view;  in  discussing  the  inheritability 
of  certain  forms  of  insanity  he  says:  "  tlie  mental  defect 
that  is  inherited  is  not  always  of  the  same  type.  Thus  in 
one  family  may  he  found  cases  of  maniac  depressive  insan- 
ity, of  senile  dementia,  of  alcoholism  and  feeblemindedness. 
It  would  seem  to  be  the  neuropathic  taint  that  is  inherited." 

In  a  study  made  jointly  with  Dr.  Weeks,  of  1*5  families 
of  epileptics,  Davenport  remarks  that  hysteria  was  fre- 
(juently  found  associated  with  chorea,  migraine,  and  a  neu- 
rotic condition  in  the  parents  of  epileptics,  and  in  the 
offspring  of  an  epileptic  or  insane  parent  married  to  a 
normal.  While  it  appears  still  to  l>e  doubtful  whether 
these  neuroses  are  iDterconvertible  they  all   undoubtedl; 
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■rise  frnm  some  injury  or  defttt  of  the  germ  [ilasm  which 
the  older  writers  attributed  to  poverty  of  being  aud  wiiich 
the  modGrn  scientist  calls  a  neuropathic  taint. 

Wiien  we  turn  from  the  palpably  defective  to  measure  as 
accurately  as  may  be  the  influence  of  heredity  in  determin- 
ing the  success  or  failure  of  apparently  normal  individiiala, 
the  difficulties  are  much  increased.  Horner  Folks  has 
remarked  that  the  only  experiments  whicli  would  allow  ua 
to  tcflt  fully  the  influence  of  heredity  in  determining  the 
character  of  individuals  must  be  made  with  infants  whose 
parentage  is  known  and  wlio  have  been  adopted  into  good 
homes.  The  cliild  who  is  horn  in  an  almshouse  and  grows 
up  there  is  almost  always  a  pauper,  because  his  bad  heredity 
is  reinforced  by  such  an  environment;  but  if  he  lie  of  good 
stock,  he  may  nevertlieless  extricate  himself.  The  power  of 
"social  extrication  "  i^  one  of  the  best  tests  of  real  talent. 
J^ilure  to  accomplish  this  may  be  caused  by  physical  weak- 
ness due  to  bad  nurture  or  to  the  influence  of  liquor. 
Otherwise  in  a  civilized  world  even  slum  origin  will  not 
"keep  a  good  man  down." 

The  cliild  that  grows  up  in  an  infant  asylum  or  orphans' 
home  has  at  most  an  imperfect  opportunity  for  right  de- 
velopment, and  the  original  possibilities  of  its  nature  are 
but  faintly  reflected  by  its  career.  With  a  child  boarded 
out  in  a  private  family,  or  given  to  foster  parents  while 
still  an  infant,  the  conditions  are  better  and  more  might 
be  inferred  if  we  could  compare  its  characteristics  with 
those  of  its  parent"?.  But  usually  the  facts  regarding  the 
parents  are  matters  of  inference  rather  than  knowledge,  and 
foster  parents  are  inclined  to  fix  as  deep  a  gulf  of  ignorance 
sa  possible  between  the  child  and  its  progenitors. 

Oallnn  has  ciled  the  case  of  IVAlembert,  who  was  a 
foundling  and  put  out  to  nurse  as  a  pauper  baby  to  the 
wife  of  a  poor  glazier : 
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"  Tlic  cliiltl'a  indomitable  tendency  to  the  higher  stadies 
cnulil  nut  be  repressed  by  his  foster  mother's  ridicule  and 
diwuattion,  nor  by  the  taunts  of  his  school- fel lows,  nor  by 
the  iliacouragcments  of  his  schoolmaster,  wlio  was  incapable 
ot  appreciating  hini,  nor  even  by  the  reiterated,  deep  dis- 
apimintment  of  finding  that  hie  ideas,  which  he  knew  to  be 
ariKtnnl.  were  not  novel  but  long  previously  discovered  by 
otbcr*.  Of  course  we  should  expect  a  boy  of  his  kind  to 
unilorgH  tt<n  or  more  years  of  apparently  hopeless  strife, 
hut  we  should  e<iually  expect  hiro  to  succeed  at  last;  and 
D'Alembort  did  succoeil  in  attaining  the  first  rank  of  celeb- 
rity hy  the  time  he  was  twenty-fonr."  ' 

KorliRed  with  the  data  of  these  later  studies  in  heredity 
we  may  agree  will)  Galton  that  if  the  eminent  men  of  any 
|H.<riod  bad  been  changelings  when  babies,  a  fair  proportion 
ot  Uiosti  who  survived  and  retained  their  health  np  to  fifty 
yeant  of  age  would,  notwithstanding  their  less  favorable 
I'ircuniiitHnccs,  have  risen  certainly  to  eminence.*  Perhaps 
not  to  i<i|uhI  eminence,  however,  for  it  may  he  as  Ritchie 
suggests,  that  such  rare  natures  as  Charles  Darwin,  might 
not  Ih'  able  to  push  their  dlScult  w«r  upward  as  more 
aggressiu'  men  like  P'Alembert  or  Lord  BnctugiMm  might 
do.*  I'nticT  many  circumstancvs  the  struggle  for  existeoce 
may  be  so  seven  that  strength  is  exhausted  et«n  in  a  man 
of  ntrv  ability.  But  this  brings  us  back  to  the  ml  poiat 
■t  i»9ue  —  the  relatin  iuftuettcc  of  heredity  and  eorinin- 
nieut.  of  "  Nature"  and  "  Nurture."  as  Galton  eipreeoK  it 
and  thi'  relali\'e  "  f<owers  of  eirtrication  "  possessed  by  tfae 
individual.  And  to  this  probtcm  there  i»  no  final 
Both  an  potent  in  every  life,  each  etevntiai  to  the  other  i 
in  e%«r  varying  degree. 

•  -  H«ndiUi7  G«ai«9.'  p^  *»-«. 

■  '  OwwniM  Md  FtotiUn.'  ^  »1. 
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Since  there  are  iio  data  eoDcerbing  infanU  of  known 
descent  to  warrant  any  final  conclusions  as  to  the  force  of 
heredity  in  pushing  the  individual  away  from  pauperism 
or  toward  it,  two  other  methods  of  observation,  less  con- 
clusive but  more  practicable,  have  been  resorted  to.  The 
Brat  13  to  study  the  family  relations  of  a  large  number  of 
conspicuously  successful  or  unsuccessful  persons,  and  leam 
as  far  as  possible  what  infiuenee  heredity  lias  had  in  bring- 
ing about  sueceas  or  failure.  The  second  method  is  to  study 
the  careers  of  all  the  children  of  a  family  whose  members 
are  in  general  conspicuous  for  success  or  failure,  in  order 
to  see  whether  or  not  the  manifest  tendency  can  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  influence  of  environment.  This  second 
method  is.  for  the  most  part,  only  a  way  of  checking  the 
results  obtained  by  the  first.  A.^  examples  of  the  first  we 
may  summarize,  the  i n vest i gat iuns  of  Galton  regarding  re- 
lationships of  the  English  judges,  and  of  Woods  into  the 
heredity  of  royalty.  As  illustrating  the  results  to  be  got 
by  the  second  method,  some  account  is  given  of  the  study 
of  the  Jukes  of  New  York  and  the  Ishmaels  of  Indiana, 

Galton  undertook  a  study  of  the  English  judges  between 
the  accession  of  Charles  II  and  the  year  1864.  lie  found 
that  a  very  large  mimbcr  ot  these  men  were  related  one  to 
another,  and  showed  that  a  very  eminent  man  was  more 
likely  to  have  eminent  relations  than  one  who  bad  attained 
a  lesa  degree  of  success.  Out  of  the  two  Imndred  and 
eighty-six  judges,  more  tlian  one  in  every  nine  had  been 
either  father,  son,  or  brother  to  another  judge,  and  the 
other  high  legal  relationships  had  been  even  more  numerous. 
"There  cannot  remain  a  doubt,"  he  declares,  "but  that 
the  peculiar  type  of  ability  that  is  necessary  to  a  judge  is 
often  transmitted  by  descent."' 

Ot  the  persistence  of  capacity  in  certain  families  he 
says: 
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-  ^rv  M««  o'  ^^"^"^  *^^  Montagu,  among  the  jndgeB, 
r^^L  «Ki  to  a  remarkable  breed  of  eminent  men.  There 
^^'^^Sr  a  ngme  in  those  pedigrees  which  is  not  more  than 
^  ^s^i^v  eminent ;  many  are  illustrious.  They  are  closely 
'*^-  wicrthor  in  their  kinship,  and  they  extend  through  ten 
^!l«fl*^*»  The  main  roots  of  this  diffused  ability  lie  in 
^  fe«ilk*  of  Sydney  and  Montagu,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree, 

'  V  \  WihkIs,  in  a  study  of  "  Mental  and  Moral  Heredity 

iusxilliv."*  h*«  corroborated  Qalton's  general  conclusions. 

^.L^vr'  WihkIs  has  taken   royal  individuals  merely  by 

'     '*  i^^lAtionship  and  included  every  one  about  whom  any- 

^^mlJ  Ik»  found.     His  eatimatcs  of  their  mental  and 

V^j  gualitics  nro  based  on  the  adjwtives  used  in  deserib- 

ih^iu  by  biHtorians  and  biograpliers,  and  are  expressed 

J\  ^f^iin  of  grades  from  one  to  ten,  i.e.,  low  to  high,  for 

*khNllM  «»*'  morals  sc^parately.    Tlie  accompanying  table 

w  ^^^  bri«*tly  liis  most  important  results: 


TABLE  XI 


.%^MMKI*ATH>N   OF  MENTAL   AND   MORAL  QUALITIES  IN 
^^  '^  OOH  ROYAL  PERSONS 
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•rin«  peiHoii!*  whose*  grade  for  virtue  was  as  low,  for  in- 
glMiii'i',  UK  ;i,  averagotl  r>.KJ  for  intelKvt,  but  in  proportion 
im  Ihe  xnideH  ft)r  virtue  rose,  the  grades  for  intellect  aver- 
m^imI  hif^her. 

Wnniis  romhuUMl  not  men'ly  fn>m  these  figures  but  from 
Iht*  hiNltu'x  t>f  Ihew*  persons  which  he  cart^fully  investigated 
thill:     (1)   there  is  a  very  distinct  correlation  in  royalty 
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between  mental  and  moral  qualitifs;  (2)  analyzing  all 
grades,  the  higher  gnules  for  virtues  possess  a  higher  aver- 
age of  intellectual  grading,  and  this  rise  is  almost  pL-rfectly 
UDiform  for  both  male  and  femab  groups  taken  stparately; 
(3)  among  royalty,  wbere  large  families  are  always  desired, 
maximum  fertility,  on  the  whole,  runs  hand  in  hand  with 
genera]  superiority,  when  tested  by  the  number  of  children 
who  reat'hed  the  age  of  twenty-one  years;  (4)  as  to  morality, 
royalty  does  not  make  a  bad  showing.' 

Several  investigations  have  l>een  madtj  in  this  country  into 
the  histories  of  individuals  descended  from  distinctly  pau- 
per families. 

The  first,  conducted  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Dugdale,  concerning  the 
family  of  the  Jukes  —  so  called  for  purposes  of  researi'h  -^ 
doubtless  included  many  of  the  same  persons  or  their  pro- 
genitors aa  those  found  in  the  New  York  almshouses  in 
1875.'  The  Juke  family  has  been  traced  back  to  a  man 
whom  Dugdale  calls  Max,  a  descendant  of  the  early  Dutch 
settlers,  born  between  the  years  1720  and  1740.  He  is  de- 
scribed aa  a  hunter  and  fisher,  a  hard  drinker,  jolly  and 
companionable,  averse  to  steady  toil,  working  hard  by  spurts 
and  idling  by  turns,  and  becoming  blind  in  his  old  age. 
Two  of  his  sons  married  two  of  the  Juke  sisters,  of  wliom 
there  were  six  in  all.  The  progeny  of  five  of  them  have 
been  traced  with  more  or  less  exactness  through  five  genera- 
tions. The  number  of  descendants  registered  includes  SIO 
individuals  who  were  related  by  blood  to  the  Jukes,  and 
169  connected  with  the  family  by  marriage  or  cohabitation; 
in  all  709  persons  of  all  ages,  alive  and  dead.     The  aggre- 

1  Probably  true,  but  tbcy  liad  generous  biogrspUerB. —  D.  S. 
Jordan. 

!  Dugdale,  "The  .Jukes"  (188S),  a  summMry  of  this  paper  will 
be  found  in  N.  C.  C,  1S77,  pp  Bl-115.  The  .ItikeK  were  thr  deBcan- 
dAnte  uf  a  p^rHOu  proviaiuiuLlI}'  called  Ada,  Juke,  better  known 
H  "  Margaret,  the  Mother  of  CriniitMls." 
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gate  of  thia  Imeage  reaches,  says  Mr.  Dugdale,  probably 
1,300  persons,  but  the  dispersions  that  have  occurred  at 
different  times  have  prevented  the  following  up  and  enu- 
meration of  many  of  the  lateral  branches.  They  grew  up 
in  a  rural  district  of  southeastern  New  York,  and  outdoor 
life  probably  aided  the  degenerate  stock  to  resist  the  ten- 
dencies to  estinction.  The  family,  as  indicated  by  the 
Btutement  of  its  origin,  may  be  con.'iidered  distinctly  Amer- 
ican, though  originally,  in  part  at  least,  of  Dutch  stock. 

From  the  statistical  summary  of  the  facts  collated  by 
Mr.  Dugdale,  it  appears  that,  whether  we  consider  pauper- 
ism, or  crime,  or  harlotry,  or  prostitution,  this  family  pro- 
duced a  number  of  dependents  and  delinquents  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  number  of  individuals  it  contributed  to 
the  population.  For  instance,  taking  only  the  cases  of 
ascertained  dependence  in  the  Jnke  family,  it  is  shown  that 
pauperism  was  nearly  seven  times  as  common  in  this  family 
as  in  the  population  of  the  state  at  large,  Under  the  head 
of  X,  Mr.  Dugdale  classes  all  families  not  related  to  the 
Jukes  who  married  into  the  family;  taking  people  of  the 
Juke  blood  simply,  pauperism  was  7.37  times  as  common 
among  them  as  in  the  population  as  a  whole;  taking  X 
blood  only,  that  is,  tliose  families  that  married  into  the 
Juke  faniily,  pauperism  was  only  4.89  times  as  common  as 
in  t!ie  total  population.  Of  the  adult  women  of  Juke  blood 
52,40  per  cent  are  found  to  have  been  harlots,  while  only 
41,76  per  cent  of  the  women  of  the  X  blood  were  found 
to  be  such.  Turning  to  the  matter  of  crime,  there  are 
within  the  faniily  itself  some  distinctly  criminal  and  some 
distinctly  pauper  strains.  Intermarriage  between  people  of 
the  Juke  blood,  that  is,  breeding  within  the  family,  inten- 
sified the  tendency  to  pauperism,  while  marriage  with  non- 
related  stocks  usually  resulted  in  a  larger  projwrtinn  of 
criminals  among  the  descendants.    Thia  is  probably  to  be 
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&c>coiintfd  for  by  the  greater  coiiBtitutioiial  vigor  that  re- 
Buited  from  marriage  with  non-related  groups.  Since  pau- 
perism  rests  upon  weakness  of  some  sort,  the  tendency  to 
degeneration  is  intensified  by  in-  and  in  breeding. 

Ijeaving  the  basie  of  ascertained  fact,  Mr.  Dugdale  tried 
to  calculate  the  cost  to  society  of  the  entire  family  of  the 
Jukes,  assuming  that  they  numbered  about  twelve  hundred 
persons  of  charactei's  similar  to  the  careers  of  those  he  had 
ascertained.  He  estimated  that  in  seventy-five  years  the 
family  cost  the  community  over  a  million  and  a  quarter  dol- 
lars, without  reckoning  the  cash  paid  for  whisky,  or  taking 
into  account  the  entailment  of  pauperism,  crime,  and  dis- 
ease of  the  survivors  in  succeeding  generations. 

The  second  investigation  of  a  large  group  of  related 
paupers  by  Dr.  Oscar  C.  McCulloch  of  Indianapolis,  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  Dugdalc's  study  of  the  Jukes,  but  it  has 
not  the  detail  or  completeness  of  its  model.  The  following 
passage  from  "The  Tribe  of  Ishmael"'  characterizes  the 
family  sufficiently  for  our  purposes: 

"Members  of  this  extensive  group  have  had  a  pauper 
record  in  Indianapolis  since  1840.  They  have  been  in  the 
almshouse,  the  House  nf  Befuge,  the  Woman's  Reformatory, 
the  penitentiaries,  and  have  received  continuous  aid  from 
the  township.  The  Ishmaels  are  intermarried  with  250 
other  families  of  similar  habits  and  tendencies.  In  the 
family  history  are  murders,  a  large  number  of  illegitimacies, 
and  out  of  the  1,6!)2  individuals  whose  cases  have  been  iu- 
restigated,  121  are  known  to  have  been  prostitutes.  The 
members  of  the  family  are  generally  diseased.  The  chil- 
dren often  die  young.  They  live  by  petty  stealing,  begging, 
Bsh -gathering.  In  summer  they  'gypsy,'  or  travel  in 
wagons  east  or  west.     We  hear  of  them  in  Illinois  about 

»  McCulloch,  N.  C.  C,  1888 ;  see  also  Wripht  on  "  Mftri-iage  R«- 
UUonehipH  )&  the  Tribe  of  Ishmoel,"  N.  C.  C.  I8S0,  p.  435. 
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Decatur,  and  in  Ohio  about  Columbus.  In  the  fall  they 
return.  They  have  been  known  to  live  iu  hollow  trees 
on  the  river-l)ottoin9,  or  in  empty  houBes,  Strangely 
enough  they  are  not  intemperate.  The  individuals  already 
traced  are  over  .1,000,  interwoven  hy  deoeont  and  inarrtage. 
They  vinderrun  Bocicty  like  deril-grnss," 

Of  this  pauper  family  Dr.  McGulloch  said  he  had  seen 
three  generntinns  of  beggars  among  them  ;  each  child  tended 
to  revert  to  the  same  life  when  taken  away,  and  he  knew 
of  only  one  who  had  escaped  and  become  an  honorable 
man. 

In  the  year  1912  there  were  published  three  other  studies 
of  degenerate  Rtocks  in  America  that  confirm  and  clarify 
the  results  of  these  earlier  investigations.  Henry  H,  God- 
dard  records  the  story  of  six  generations  descended  from  a 
man  whom  he  has  chosen  to  call  "  Kallikak.'" '  This  man, 
himself  of  good  stock,  met  a  feebleraindefl  girl  by  whom  he 
had  one  son;  he  afterwards  married  a  normal  woman  by 
whom  he  had  several  children.  The  subsequent  histories  of 
the  two  lines  are  shown  in  the  parallel  columns  below : 

LINE    A  — Five   }renerntions  LINE    B  —  Five   Kenerationa 

froni  normal  father  und  feeble-  from  Hame  normal  father  and 
minded  mi>ther,  4S0  perxonB  a  nonnsi  motlier,  406  persons 


143  known  t 


e  UeMf 


;ntHl   HtatUH  unknr 
doiililtnl 
36  U)egitlDimt« 
3S  Hexually     immorHl, 

24  confirmed  aleoholieH 
a  eiiilepties.  3  criminals 
H  kcepem  of  immoral  hot: 
82  died  in  infanev 
Only  46  known  to  lie  nor; 


2,  men  known  to  be  alcoholic 
I  caae  of  religioiiR  mania 
No  epilepticH,  no  rriminaU 

1:>  died  in  infancy 

Among  tlie  rent  only  good  citi- 
7niB  —  doetor*.  lawyers,  td- 
ueatora.  judges,  traders , 
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The  history  of  tlie  Jegenerate  "  Nam  "  Family  is  aum- 
marized  by  Davenport  in  the  following  paragraph : ' 

"  There  were  US  per  eeut  consanguineous  inatings,  mar- 
riage between  cousins  in  one  generation,  and  owing  to  the 
fact  tliat  the  strain  waei  already  loaded  with  defects,  we  can 
Bee  how  these  defects  were  concentrated  by  those  cousin 
marriages,  go  that  about  90  per  cent  of  the  strain  is  feeble- 
mindedness. There  were  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  men  who 
were  unable  to  resist  the  lure  of  liquor.  One-fonrth  of  the 
children  are  horn  illegitimate.  Infanticides,  incest,  mur- 
der. Harlotry,  are  all  over  the  chart.  This  is  a  highly  inbred 
community,  keeping  a  nearly  pure  strain  of  social  defect*, 
and  the  cost  to  the  community  has  been  a  million  and  a  half 
on  a  fair  way  of  figuring,  not  directly  in  the  care,  but  in- 
directly in  the  damage  they  have  done.  Out  of  this  rural 
community  we  can  trace  those  who  have  gone  to  the  cities 
and  become  murderers,  prostitutes  and  thieves.  They  are 
not  confined  to  one  branch,  they  spread  out  over  the  country. 
One  branch  of  the  family  ...  is  well  known  in  the  state 
of  Minnesota.  These  strains  of  degenerates  are  not  local 
matters  at  all;  they  are  matters  of  national  interest." 

The  "  Hill  Folk,"  another  group  of  incapables.  investi- 
gated by  Florence  Danielson  for  the  Eugenics  Record  Office, 
eoDsiated  of  737  persons,  about  the  same  number  as  the 
Juke  family,  and  showed  the  same  tendency  of  defectives 
to  mate  with  defectives  and  incapable  persons.  In  a  town 
of  2,000  people  they  Lad  cost,  in  poor  relief,  in  the  decade 
1819-1889,  9  per  cent  of  the  total  expended  for  charity 
and  in  the  decade  1901-1909,  29  per  cent.  In  sixty  years 
they  had  cost  this  community  not  less  than  half  a  million 
dollars  and  the  coat  is  constantly  mounting.  Computing 
what  it  would  have  cost  to  segregate  the  original  feeble- 
minded couple  for  a  life-time  with  that  of  maintaining  their 

1  Gatabrook  and  Davenport,  "  The  Nam  Funily." 
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descendsnts  in  the  eonmiDaity,  it  appears  that  coBtodial 
care  would  have  been  only  one-third  as  expeneive.  And 
diere  is  no  probability  of  a  speedy  end  to  this  burden  for 
one-half  of  the  school  children  from  this  group  now  living 
at  home  show  evidence  of  mental  deficieni-y. 

From  this  study  of  the  Hill  Folk  Miss  Danielson  con- 
cludes ttiat  feeblemindedueits  is  not  a  unit  character  but 
rather  a  i-omplex  of  quantitatively  and  qualitatively  varyiu); 
characters  most  of  which  are  negative  and  inheriteil  as 
though  due  to  the  absence  of  unit  characters.  This  again 
conlinns  the  conclusions  of  other  scientists  that  there  is,  in 
such  families,  a  "  taint "  which  shows  itself  in  one  branch 
by  one  trait  and  in  another  by  a  different  one.  Estabrook, 
in  speaking  of  the  Xam  Family,  says  that  such  studies  have 
many  points  in  common,  and  some  dissimilar,  depending 
upon  the  nature  of  the  germ  plasm  which  has  gone  most 
largely  into  the  making  of  the  particular  group :  "  Thus 
the  Jukes  were  characterized  by  a  larger  proportion  of  crim- 
inals, the  Ishmaels  of  Indiana  by  paupers,  the  'Zero  fam- 
ily '  of  Jorger  by  vagrants,  the  family  described  by  Poell- 
mann  by  prostitutes  and  procurers,  the  Mams  by  .  .  .  alco- 
holism and  lack  of  ambition.  .  .  .  Rural  communities  of 
degenerates  usually  show  an  unusual  lack  of  industry,  re- 
tardation in  school  work  and  non-observance  of  the  conven- 
tionalities of  sex." 

Estabrook  thinks  heredity  plays  a  part  in  determining 
laziness  and  retardation,  alcoholism  and  licentiousness,  yet 
he  adds;  "  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  result  is  also 
influenced  hy  conditions  of  life."  And  Davenport,  speak- 
ing of  the  Hill  Folk  and  their  habits  of  life  says:  "The 
individuals  vary  much  in  capacity,  a  result  which  fullows 
from  fhe  complexity  of  their  germ  plasm.  Some  Imve  ca- 
pacities which  can  be  developed  under  proper  cnmiitions, 
but  for  many  more  even  the  best  environmental  conditions 
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can  do  little.  They  must  remain  a  drag  on  our  civilization, 
a  condition  for  which  not  they,  but  society,  ib  responsible." 

If  the  results  of  these  studies  of  conspicuously  suecesaful 
and  conspicuously  degenerate  groups  should  be  accepted  at 
their  face  value,  tlie  conclusion  would  be  inevitable  that 
heredity  is  the  determining  factor  in  any  career;  and  yet 
a  critical  examination  of  some  of  thetn  will  show  a  number 
of  sources  of  error.  The  first  of  these  is  the  confusing  use 
ot  the  word  "heredity."  Heredity,  as  commonly  used, 
means  that  which  the  individual  has  at  birth;  hut  this 
equipment,  according  to  the  scientist,  is  from  two  sources: 
ancestral,  that  is,  that  which  he  receives  from  the  uniting 
germ-cells  of  his  parents  and  second,  that  contributed  by  his 
mother  during  the  period  of  gestation.  The  latter  i.*,  how- 
ever, apparently  wholly  negative,  the  measure  of  abnormal 
or  unfavorable  influences.  A  considerable  percentage  ot  all 
feeblemindedness  is  connected  with  the  inadequacy  of  the 
mother  and  a  large  part  of  this  is  due  to  the  poverty  and 
unJiappinesB  of  her  environment,  the  reat  to  her  own  innate 
inefficiency.  Although  a  transmitted  quality,  it  may  be  due 
in  fact  to  environment  rather  than  heredity.  Traits  of  this 
sort,  congenital  but  not  hereditary,  have  been  recognized 
by  Weismann  and  others  and  the  term  "  transmission  "  has 
been  applied  to  such  cases.' 

In  such  studies  the  fact  is  often  ignored  that  the  child 
is  placed,  in  most  cases,  in  an  environment  that  tends  to 
perpetuate  his  innate  qualities.  Mr.  Booth  in  his  study  of 
Stepney  pauperism,  could  not  separate  "pauper  heredity 
and  association."  The  children  of  the  Jukes,  the  IshmaeU 
and  the  Kailikaks,  unless  removed  at  birth  from  family 
associations,  had  little  chance  of  escaping  a  degenerate 
career.     Contrariwise,  the  royal  babies  had  not  only  the 


>  See  example  of  the  Cretiae,  described  a 
"  Hereiditj'  ot  Ricbftrd  Roe,"  pp.  02-98. 
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beat  phyeical  care,  but  every  opportunity  for  education  such 
aB  it  was,  and  wt^re  (Hsciplinetl  aiid  guarded  by  people  of 
ability  aud  devotion. 

Again,  confessedly,  in  some  of  these  studies,  no  account 
is  taken  of  the  members  of  tlie  family  of  whom  nothing 
was  known.  Mr.  Dugdale  asfurtained  something  of  the  his- 
tory of  TOO  imlividuals,  but  in  estimating  the  cost  of  this 
family  to  the  state  of  New  York  he  " assumed"  that  500 
more,  of  whom  he  knew  nothing,  wont  equally  degenerate. 
It  is  an  assuuiption  equally  tenable  that  the  reason  they 
could  not  be  found  was  because  they  had  escaped  from  th^ir 
wretched  environment  and  had  been  absorbed  in  the  decent 
hut  inconspicuous  average.  itcCulloeh  found  but  one  self- 
extricated  Ishmael,  a  shopkeeper  in  Indianapolia.  who  had 
changed  his  name.  In  the  study  of  the  New  York  alms- 
house inmates,  10,000  families  were  represented,  and  14,000 
persons  were  known  to  have  been  dependent  in  three  genera- 
tions; hut  the  sum  total  of  persons  in  these  families  in  the 
first  generation  alone  could  not  be  less  than  50,000  persons. 
The  unknown  element  in  one  generation  is  more  than 
twice  the  number  of  the  known. 

But  perhaps  the  most  fundamental  error  underlying  the 
deductions  made  from  such  studies  is  that  heredity  and  en- 
vironment, as  independent  forces,  must  necessarily  impel 
the  individual  in  different  directions.  Professor  Cooley 
has  likened  a  child  to  a  vine  whose  nature  it  is  to  grow, 
not  in  any  predetermined  direction,  as  east  or  west,  up  or 
down,  but  along  whatever  support  it  finds  in  reach.  A 
social  career  is  not  the  sum  and  resultant  of  two  forces 
similar  in  kind  but  more  or  less  opposite  in  direction;  it 
comes  by  intimate  union  and  cooperation  of  many  forces 
unlike  in  kind  and  hence  not  comparable  in  direction  and 
magnitude.  So  soon  as  a  child  is  born,  the  nature  he  brings 
with  him  begins  to  cooperate  with  the  world  into  which 
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lie  comca  to  form  a  new  character  and  a  personal  career. 

Returning  tn  Dr.  Jordan's  metaphor;  the  arehitect'a  plan 
on  which  Hichard  l!oe  is  built,  whether  he  be  degenerate, 
normal  or  superior,  admits  of  much  room  for  variation. 
These  potentialities  of  character  are  themselves  varied. 
They  do  not  belong  together  nor  are  they  held  in  plnce,  so 
far  as  we  know,  by  any  ego  except  that  made  by  the  cell 
alliance  on  which  they  depend.  Some  of  these  elements  the 
experiencea  of  life  will  tend  to  reduce  or  destroy.  Some  of 
them  will  be  system atically  fostered  or  checked  hy  those  who 
determine  Richard  Roe's  environment.  To  repeat;  "  The 
ego  or  self  In  the  life  of  Kiehard  Hoe  is  the  sum  of  his 
inheritance,  hoimd  together  hy  the  resultant  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  thoughts  and  deeds  which  have  been  per- 
formed by  him  and  others  also.  Thus  each  day  in  his  life 
goes  to  form  a  link  in  the  chain  which  binds  his  conscioua 
processes  together." 

The  attempt  to  attribute  the  social  career  of  an  individual 
to  heredity  on  the  one  hand  or  to  circumstances  on  the 
other  and  to  apportion  to  each  an  approximate  per  cent  of 
influence  is  seen  tn  he  fallacious.  The  individual  and 
society  alike  must  reckon  with  both  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
practical  value  as  well  as  of  scientific  interest  to  determine 
what  forms  of  degeneration  are  inherent  in  the  gerra  plasm 
of  certain  types,  in  order  that  their  reproduction  mny  be 
limited;  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  order  that  an  environ- 
ment favorable  to  the  higher  potentialities  of  the  great  aver- 
age of  humankind  may  !«  provided  so  that  no  injury  may 
be  done  to  the  plasmic  future  of  the  race.  Accepting  the 
limitations  of  heredity  —  the  fact  that  we  are  all  "chips 
from  the  same  block" — .society  must  take  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  reproduction  of  each  stock  and  for  providing 
a  medium  which  shall  emphasize  its  higher  or  its  lower 
possibilities.     For  Hicbard  Roe  is,  after  all,  the  product  of 
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what  his  forebears  were,  subtly  modifietl  by  what  his  parents 
itiiglit  ha?e  been,  and  atill  further  moditied  by  the  activities 
which  the  community  permits  or  denies  to  him.  "  One 
cannot  acf|uire  that  which  haa  no  inborn  root,"  saya  Dr. 
Jordan ;  "  we  are  apt  to  acquire  that  to  whicli  by  heredity 
we  are  di8pi>Bed.  .  ,  .  The  alums  destroy  geniuB  mainly  by 
Buffocuting  it  with  disease;  elsewhere  genius  extricates  itself 
quite  as  easily  from  poverty  as  from  royalty," 

"  Man  has  a  lasting  heritage,  capable  of  endless  modiSca- 
tioa  for  the  better."  '  In  the  stream  of  inheritance  degen- 
eration and  abnormality  must  be  at  least  as  perishaMe  as 
any  hardly  acquired  virtue  or  increase  of  capacity.  When 
we  add  to  this  the  external  heritage  —  the  social  tradition 
and  the  economic  environment  —  there  are  two  excellent 
fighting  chances  to  relieve  the  individual  from  the  terrors 
of  his  heredity;  and  in  them  the  social  worker  finds  a  basis 
for  constructive  optimism, 
»  Devine,  '•  The  Survey,"  vol.  25,  p.  813. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
SOKE  SOCIAL  CAUSES  OF  DEaSNEBATION 

In  order  to  give  any  t-omplete  vitw  of  the  sociul  and 
industrial  influences  which  tend  to  push  the  individual  be- 
low the  poverty  line,  it  would  be  necessary  to  review  nearly 
the  whole  of  political  economy,  descriptive  and  theoretical; 
but  we  Bhall  concern  ourselves  at  present  only  with  some 
of  the  more  conspicuous  external  conditions  which  produce 
incapacity  and  degeneration  in  the  individual.  We  must 
therefore  pass  by  without  consideration  all  the  poverty- 
begetting  causes  that  reside  in  the  fluctuation  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  money,  atlhough  many  concrete  examples 
could  be  given  of  families  pushed  from  the  propertied  claaa 
even  across  the  pauper  line  by  this  influence.  Neither  can 
we  concern  ourselves  with  those  changes  in  industry  which 
have  displaced  large  numlwrs  of  individuals,  although  pre- 
sumably bcneflting  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  even 
laborers  as  a  class.  Neither  can  we  take  up  the  undue 
power  of  class  over  class,  although  it  results  in  conditions 
which  tend  to  degeneration  in  the  individual,  and  may  push 
him  below  the  line  of  self-dependence.  Our  view  for  the 
moat  part  must  be  limited  to  the  direct  influence  of  occupa- 
tion and  uncertain  employment  upon  health,  and  capacity. 
For  this  purpose  we  shall  use  by  way  of  illustration  the 
loss  entailed  by  ihe  premature  death  of  breadwinners;  and 
the  degeneration  resulting  from  disease  producing  occupa- 
tions, from  excessive  fatigue,  from  child  labor  and  from 
the  underpayment  of  women. 

The  saving  which  could  be  made  by  the  conservation  of 
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human  atrengtli,  the  prolongation  of  life,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  diBeaee,  has  recently  been  demonstratei!  statiBtieally 
by  Frederick  L.  Hoffmann.  He  estimates  that  the  average 
annual  net  gain  to  society  of  each  male  wage-earner  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  is  three 
hundred  dollars;  and  baa  collated  the  approximate  value 
of  workmen  of  different  grades  of  efficiency  fur  the  years 
from  15  to  65. 

Table  XII  condensed  from  this  calculation  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  principle. 
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From  this  theoretical  (vtimate  it  is  poK^ihle  to  calculate 
the  economic  loss  due  to  premature  death  or  impaired  effi- 
ciency as  the  result  of  illness.  If  the  wage-earner  should 
die  at  the  age  of  35,  the  net  loss  to  society  would  be.  accord- 
ing to  his  wage  earning  capacity,  $(i.-lii(l  or  ?Ht,3!).5,  or 
$17.4*-'>.     Kvun  a  man  of  sixty  is  potentinlly  worth  one 

i-Aniikifl  Amer.  Ackd.,  Majr,  1006:  reprint  Pub.  4S6. 
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thousand  dollara  to  aociety  iu  economic  gain,  not  to  speak 
of  bis  personal  value  to  hie  family.  In  addition  Ui  this 
tliere  is  the  strain  on  the  faraily  reaourL-es  for  medical  and 
funeral  expenses,  and  if  the  family  is  driven  to  apply  for 
charity,  there  is  the  cost  of  relief.  Itowntree  ascertained 
that  15  per  cent  of  the  primary  poverty  in  York  was 
due  to  the  death  or  'lirfuhility  of  the  wage-earner:  and  in 
this  country  widowhood  constitutes  a  still  larger  proportion 
of  those  who  retpiire  assistanec  from  charity.  Of  the  3,000 
families  under  the  care  of  the  N'cw  York  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  on  January  first,  I'Jlfi,  and  during  the  succeed- 
ing five  niontliB,  779  were  widows;  in  Chicago  out  of  14,000 
families  dealt  with  in  one  year,  l.SlfiO  were  widows,  2i)8  of 
whom  were  cases  running  from  six  weeks  to  a  year,  at  a 
total  cost  of  $29,000.  In  Massachusetts  widowhood  con- 
stituted three-f on rths  of  the  5,000  cases  considered  hy  the 
State  Board  of  Charity  during  three  years.  Perhaps  the 
moat  significanl  trend  of  the  National  Conference  of  Char- 
ities and  Corrections  in  1910  was  the  return  of  every  disicus- 
sion  to  the  fact  of  widowhood.  It  was  the  keynote  for  every 
problem  of  dependence,  of  education,  of  crime,  of  health. 

The  rising  standard  of  efficiency  is  a  permanent  condi- 
tion of  industry  in  modern  times,  which  tends  to  produce  a 
residual  class.  An  increasing  amount  of  heavy  work  for- 
merly done  hy  men  is  now  done  by  machinery.  Although 
there  may  be  ultimately  an  increase  in  the  number  of  la- 
borers employed  in  industries  in  which  this  takes  place, 
yet  not  all  the  workmen  once  employed  in  them  can  find  a 
place.  The  immediate  result  is  often  a  temporary  over- 
supply  in  the  particular  trade  and  the  discharge  of  work- 
men who  for  tlie  time  being,  and  until  they  finally  drift 
to  new  openings,  swell  the  ranks  of  tiie  unemployed.  We 
have  shown  elsewhere  that  during  this  period  (here  is  a 
probability  that  they  will  deteriorate  iu  strL'ugth  and  char- 
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iwU-T.  *I'Ir'  MwifltT  pace  now  demaoded  by  workmen  tends 
til  •'\i'Ui<lv  till!  Ifast  competent.  In  any  group  of  laborers, 
tu  III  ilrnft  lion>PH,  the  gait  baa  been  adjusted  to  the  hours 
u(  luliur  ro<)uin>d  and  the  expenditure  of  energy  demanded. 

In  proiwrtion  as  marhine  processes  supersede  tlie  heavier 
litMniml  prwcHPOB,  and  as  the  hours  of  labor  are  ehortcned, 
llw  I'uw  ia  cpiickened^men  must  think  faster  in  order 
Ui  t(>l)<l  machinery,  as  a  rule,  than  to  perform  manual  labor. 
AniiiiiK  n  body  of  laborers  accustomed  in  foreign  countries 
III  nmiiuiil  lalwr,  there  will  always  be  a  certain  number  who 
omiiuil  Kj>eed  themselves  up  to  the  intensity  required  in 
Aiiit'ricu. 

Along  with  these  tendencies  has  come  the  formation  of 
Imdus  nnions.  The  development  of  modern  industry  has 
forci'il  higher  organization;  and  just  as  Franklin  said  to 
thii  thirteen  colonies,  so  now  the  conditions  of  industry  say 
to  the  laliorcrs,  "join  or  die."  Those  who  in  consequence 
of  oonditiona  or  character  cannot  organize,  and  who  for  the 
mont  part  belong  to  the  ranks  of  low-skilled  labor,  find  it 
fimHtantly  more  and  more  dilliciilt  to  maintain  themselves. 
Although  at  the  start  they  may  have  possessed  a  degree  of 
I'Hiciency  tliat  formerly  would  have  won  them  place  and 
living,  they  are  now  unable  to  get  steady  work,  and  through 
involuntary  idleness  their  incapacity  is  intensified  and  per- 
petuated. 

Disease-begetting  conditions  produce  a  destruction  of  per- 
sonal capacity  and  a  strong  tendency  to  degeneration  in  a 
largo  number  of  occupations.  While  foreign  literature  on 
this  subject  is  abundant,  the  list  of  studies  of  occupational 
disease  in  this  country  is  comparatively  meager ;  but  among 
tho  first  industries  to  be  investigated  were  the  lead  using 
trades.  The  New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Labor  was  the  first  to 
investigate  the  making  of  pottery  and  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that,  After  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  although 
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the  unhappy  effecla  upon  health  niid  duration  of  IraJe  life 
were  eleorlv  siiown,  pottery-making  still  remains  a  danger- 
ous occnpatioD.  lu  1911  the  first  Comminf^ion  on  Indus- 
trial Dipease  in  the  United  States  reported  (5+0  cases  of 
lead-poisooing  iu  38  trades  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  demon- 
strating that  this  danger  is  much  more  serious  than  had 
hitherto  been  supposed.  Of  these  the  most  injurious  were 
lead-smelting,  the  white  lead  and  white  paint  factory  trades, 
house- pa  in  ting  —  especially  interiors  ^  the  making  of  stor- 
age batteries  and  certain  printing  processes.  In  the  years 
following  Edward  E.  Pratt  and  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton,  in  a 
succession  of  detailed  reports,  confirmed  the  e.Tperience  of 
foreign  investigators  and  established  the  fact  that  the 
irnit«d  States,  with  one-fourth  as  many  pottery  workers  as 
England,  had  twice  as  many  cases  of  lead -poisoning. 

House- painting  —  that  is,  interior  painting  —  is  the  moat 
widely  spread  of  the  lead  trades  and  probably  yields  more 
lead  poisoning  than  any  other  occupation.  The  sickness 
induced  by  lead  is  by  no  means  slight:  headache  and 
minor  discomforts  are  followed  by  successive  paroxysms 
of  colic,  the  nervous  system  is  invaded,  and  ultimately  con- 
vulsions or  paralysis  ensue,  Mr.  Pratt  says  that  man  after 
man  has  the  same  story  to  tel! :  A  long  job,  close  interior 
work,  sand-papering,  stipple,  painting,  more  sand-papering 
and  more  painting,  a  sudden  overpowering  attack  and  a 
period  of  sickness  and  idleness,  leaving  him  to  recover  ju.st 
at  the  end  of  the  busy  season  when  it  is  impossible  to  find 
work.  Most  employers  of  ship  painters  depend  upon  a 
Urge  supply  of  floating  labor,  particularly  for  the  must  dan- 
gerous processes,  such  as  "  filling,"  "  rubbing  down,"  and 
"sanding,"  which  do  not  require  much  skill.  These  work- 
era  are  dropped  after  a  few  weeks  or  months  upon  the  first 
evidence  of  digestive  or  nervous  disorriers.  In  an  investiga- 
tion of  factories  using  white  lead  In  their  procesMs  Dr. 
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\uw  fflBmlb"  leport'-'d  that  there  were  388  cases  of  lead 

■\wm  <io  not  by  any  means  represent  all  the  casea 
^.].r.n^  -a  thrt*  establishments. 
IjoBi^ntwMttnit  ia  ''"^  o^  the  "undermining"  health 
i  »hK-h  ihe  percentage  of  deaths  very  inade- 
I  tliP  trade  riaW.  There  are  undouhtedly  a 
f  «t  chronic  cases  and  hundreds  of  other  cases 
;Mt><>u*  duHts  and  fumes  of  load  weaken  the  resist- 
^l_.  ,^ ^  «v\rkrr  and  invite  other  forms  of  diseaBe,  Very 
■^  AvM««*h««i1  diseases  kill  the  worker  outright  —  they 
vL>w,'^>  *iMfc'r'«'ni'  the  vitality.  In  the  cn(=e  of  Jead-poison- 
|]M  '■''»■  Ai(Pi"'i'»tivi>  effects  extend  to  the  family  as  shown 
>Ul  Ii^  tw^tH>tit  histories  of  pregnancy  disasters  to  the  wives 
4  !(,*>  t»«»tp  w-rkora. 

'ti*nv«>^*«'"l  the  country  GO  per  cent  of  the  male  and  75 
^  I  .  af  the  female  population  die  under  forty-five  years 
xhl  I'linscrvativcly  speaking,  at  least  one-half  of 
>  ,,  J.  nil"  were  preventable.  If  these  lost  years  of  life 
rt^mi  IV.  liiMH'd  at  the  minimum  value  as  calculated  by  Fred- 
^j,JH*  U  Ili'lTinnnn  in  Table  XII  (p.  114)  they  would  rep- 
t;<MMtt  Hti  iippatling  sum  of  money  as  well  as  of  grief  and 
^iMUv  illsniption.  Dr.  Hnyhurst  names  as  the  chief  pre- 
W^htMv  unnsca  of  dentli:  tuberculosis,  accidents,  accidental 
uiMHiutii|f)'>  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  occupational  poison- 
yfi^  aliil  tuicides.  Of  all  these  tul>ercutasis  is  the  chief, 
^n«)liiilinR  for  not  h's-o  than  one-tenth  of  the  total  deaths 
fntlll  ^11  causes  and  taking  its  toil  principally  from  those 
illll  111  the  most  highly  productive  years  of  life.  It  stands 
\\\»\f  UM  n  haitnrd  in  140  groups  of  occupations  and  the  ordi- 
imry  worker  is  more  than  twice  as  liable  to  incur  it  as  the 
IllDlulien  of  tho  proprietary  and  professional  classes.  No 
iitlmr  iitnt*'ment  than  these  hare  facts  should  be  required  to 
Mliniulnlo  the  imagination  to  grasp  tlie  physicsl  wretched- 
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nesa,  the  discouragement  and  the  social  degeneration  that 
follow  in  ita  wake.  Exhaustion  of  family  resources,  infec- 
tion of  other  inember?  of  tiie  household  of  its  victim,  the 
passing  on  to  the  next  generation  of  a  poverty  of  being  more 

TABLE  xiti 


to  be  dreaded  tiian  disease,  the  gradual  descent  from  eco- 
nomic independence  to  tlie  [inverty  line  and  to  tlie  need  of 
charity  —  these  and  other  more  specific  evils  mark  tubercu- 

1  Reprint pd  from  Chart  No.  1,  Rtatistirians  Department,  Pru- 
(leRlia!  Ininirsnce  Company  of  America  (1013).  Eiitimate  lor 
rnntlnental  U.  8.,  liaKed  on  actual  deaths  in  registration  am, 
1S15. 
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IMU  AMKHWAN  CHARITIES 

iHitM  lliit  HliiiiillhH  nf  lliii  lliiiUnl  Utftton  in  regard  to  fatali- 
lli^rt  Ml  hilMiiiK  tM  vorv  \iufuYorttl)lo.  In  1U13  we  killed  3.73 
liM  i'S»'U  ll»MM»«»uhl  iMrn  omploj^'iHl  in  ch>«1  mines,  while  the 
\\\W  |MM  l,uoo  III  iUMhuniy  WH»  «.5K  in  Great  Britain  1.53 
UMil  Ui  l^miM*  Hit,  ,Um^\\\\  I).  Holmes,  Director  of  the 
V\\\\\\\  >iU\Wix  \\\\\\%\\  of  Minw,  estimated  the  cost  of  the 
killvil  i\»mI  lujuuHi  lu  UM  i  at  twelve  millions  a  year,  a  loss 
wliu  li  W  Mul  iuumI  Ih*  |mid  by  the  ultimate  consumer.  He 
\l\i\lun»a  nml  our  huir  of  these  fatalities  and  three-fourtlis 
\ii  Oi\»  Ui.huuv9  sould  iMisily  have  been  prevented  by  the  use 
»«l  tt4iU.lv  ^|»^l^luua^  ^nj  j^ore  careful  oversiglit. 

\W  \\\\x\s\  ti^^vm\A  inmsequences  to  society  in  the  making 
»»l  vlv'in  uvls'hU  uiut  in  the  train  of  miseries  which  inevitablv 

m 

lo|l\«\\  ilv|viuloiu\\  art*  not  measurable.  Four  mining  disas- 
U  ut  lu  Irais  (hah  thnv  wivks,  in  IX^-cmlKT.  IJHK.  in  which 
\i.»l»  iH'UoiiH  wriv  killiHl.  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  K>ss  of 
>\  a«o  smi  hciM  Hiul  tho  iHMisoquent  bunion.  In  a  town  of  ;>,000 
lukmltiluhtt.  tho  monthly  wage  thus  cut  off  amountoii  to  $17,- 
•M^O ,  \M^  iVHidout  families  and  pn>l>ably  nearly  as  many 
m\»iv  iauiilios  in  Kur\>{H>  were  left  without  moans  of  support. 
NUh.N  of  tlu^*  oas^^s  wor^  pr\^l«bly  prv^vidovl  for  by  Itonetit 
Ufavmahons  \UHiutaini\i  bv  tho  men  or  bv  tho  rvliof  work 
\x\  \\\%>  \vm(^uii's;  but  such  roUof  is  aUays  partial  and 
(oul|^Mal'^\  and  of  cour^'  makos  no  atonomoat  to  tlio  indus- 
\\\  of  I  bo  vvuntry  as  a  wholo  for  tho  amount  of  pi^r^^aal 
sa^^uux  dos<tr\7t\l.  It  woulvl  uv»t  usual U  bo  oasv  to  tmoe 
|mu(vttNrti  XV.  a  C'^^'i-  va"^'  to  an  aovidcu:  oc  a  milrv.\id. 
altbv»i5K'-  V'v'  au;:*or  Vd<  r^iius^**.:  :vt?t:  cill^^l  to  vu^d!  with 
*omo  v\<>^\x  oC  v*os:::;::  vT.  :\'sut:::Ta:  ^I'.rwtlv  fr^.^n:  su^h  ivxi- 
vloiu>.  'v.;  r'vv;\:':'\  :\A;*ivr:s:n  «.?  vs  ao:  r>:>>u!:  urr.   v:sa.r< 

al  tv«»- V :  '. ^*  sv :  * *.v "'  '  •^'  *  :*a:v. : '.  \ ,  s'  r  %  ''"o  t:  sctK^f  dur:*:  o  -  :  r.cir- 

the  U;v    V  ',v  "-.jL  '  ,JL..'  >*.:•'  ^N^r^r. 
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In  the  mortality  table  on  page  119  it  is  noticeable  that 
the  second  cause  in  order  of  importance  is  "  Falls  " —  falls 
from  girders,  scaffoldings  and  roofs,  from  ladders  and  tele- 
phone poles,  from  collapse  of  structures,  and  into  open 
trenches.  The  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor  re- 
ported in  1917,  that  there  were  a  third  more  fatalities  in 
Building  and  Construction  than  in  factories  although  there 
was  only  about  one-fourth  as  many  persons  employed. 
Illustrations  of  this  sort  might  be  multiplied  but  the  whole 
subject  of  industrial  accidents  has  taken  on  new  significance 
in  the  light  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  laws  which  are 
being  substituted  for  the  now  discredited  system  of  employ- 
ers' liability.  In  Compensation  Insurance  the  cost  in  any 
one  industry  depends  upon  the  number  and  character  of  the 
injuries  occurring  in  that  industry,  as  well  as  upon  tlie 
amount  of  compensation  granted  by  the  particular  law.  In 
the  endeavor  to  establish  a  standard  accident  table,  Rubinow 
gives  the  following  data  to  show  the  relation  between  the 
number  of  accidents  and  the  number  of  dependents  created. 


TABLE  XV 


Ko.  of 
dependenta 


Widows  in  accidents  to  married  employees . . . 

Orphans  in  accidents  to  married  employees.. 

Other  dependents  in  accidents  to  married  em- 
ployees      

Other  dependents  in  accidents  to  single  em- 
ployees      

All  cases  with   dependents    


602 
1,071 

87 

144 


l,<f04 


This  indicates  258  dependents  per  100  accidents  to  those 
leaving  dependents,  or  205  dependents  to  100  fatal  acci- 
dents.    Perhaps  the  best  standard  by  which  to  judge  a 
compensation  law  will  be  its  effect  in  reducing  accidonts. 
In  1907  Francis  H.  McLean  made  a  report  of  a  detailed 
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losifl  as  one  of  the  worst  —  and  at  the  same  time,  the  least 
neceBaary  —  of  physical  degeneratiouti. 

The  moat  palpable  means  by  which  occupation  lessens 
the  capacity  of  the  individual  is  accident.  Talilc  XUI 
shows  the  mortality  from  accidents  in  the  United  States  in 
191 S. 

The  industry  in  which  accidents  are  most  conspicuous  is 
traoaportatiou.  Many  of  these  occur  because  the  railway 
conipaniea  do  not  wish  to  go  to  the  expense  of  new  equip- 
ment, such  as  block  signals  and  other  devices  which  would 
protect  trainmen;  others  are  the  result  of  excessively  long 
hours  ot  labor  on  the  part  of  the  employees  reaching,  in 
emergencies,  from  Ifi  to  20  hours  continuous  duly.  Not  the 
least  serious  aspect  of  these  injuries  is  the  fact  that  railway 
enipioyeea  arc  comparatively  young  men,  at  the  ages  of 
hifjhest  economic  value  to  their  families  and  to  the  state. 
Table  XIV  exhibits  the  number  of  employees  and  of  pas- 
sengers killed  or  injured  for  a  period  i>f  twenty  years. 

It  will  be  noticed  (hat  the  year  1907  was  by  far  the  worst 
both  for  employees  and  passengers,  the  number  of  accident'* 
having  grown  very  rapidly  in  the  five  years  preceding. 
Since  that  year,  however,  there  has  been  a  widespread  cam- 
paign for  "Safety  First"  the  result  of  which  has  been  re- 
flected in  the  falling  figures  of  killed  and  injured. 

Accidents  in  mining,  though  very  common,  have  not  been 
recorded  as  thoroughly  as  railway  injuries.  The  estimated 
rate  of  3.41  fatalities  per  1,000  employees  in  metal  mining 
and  of  3,03  per  1,000  in  coal  mining,  places  these  occupa- 
tions second  only  to  that  of  steam  railway  trainmen  (3.50) 
in  respect  to  hazard.'  An  operator  of  one  of  the  largest 
lead  and  ztnc  mines  in  Missouri  said  publicly  in  1914  that 
he  had  employed  750  men  in  1907  and  that  only  about  .50  of 
them  were  still  living.     In  compangon  with  foreign  coua- 

>  UolTituini],  Fr«l«rick  L. 
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7.029 
7,147 
7,346 
6,447 
6.136 
6.448 
8,437 
6.869 
7,123 
7.885 
8.465 
8.588 
9,840 
10,046 
0,703 
10,818 
11,839 
10,188 
8,722 

9,9.^7 

10.1  S.S 
10.550 
0.893 

8.27B 

1 

4.700 
5,158 
5.435 
5,433 
5.677 
5.845 
6.289 
6,176 
6,265 
6.540 
7.200 
7,455 
7.841 
7,B77 
8.718 
10.241 
10.331 
10.187 
10.309 

10,887 

10.710 
12.352 
12.329 

11,838 

4,078 
4,217 
4..320 
4.300 
4,156 
4.406 
4,522 
4.680 
4,074 
5,066 
5,406 
6,274 
6.870 
5,073 
6,805 
6.330 
6.605 
6.402 
5.859 

0,4.18 
6.6.T2 
6.840 
6.778 

0.247 

• 

1 

203 
376 
200 
324 
170 

181 
222 
221 
230 
249 
2B2 
345 
355 
441 
537 
359 
810 
381 
2S3 
4.')0 
366 
318 
403 
266 
322 

"1 

2,600 
2.554 
2.727 
1,823 
1.811 
1,861 
1,693 
1,068 
2,210 
2.560 
2.675 
2.B69 
3.608 
3,632 
3.361 
3.920 

3,405 
2.610 
3.418 
3,163 
3.235 
3.301 
2,860 
1.800 
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tries  the  staiidiDg  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  fatali- 
ties-iu  mining  is  very  unfavoraUe.  In  iyi3  we  killed  3.73 
for  every  thousand  men  employed  in  coal  mines,  while  the 
rate  per  l.UOO  in  Geriuiiiiy  was  2.54,  in  Great  Britain  1.53 
and  in  Frauue  1.43.  Joseph  D.  Holmes,  Director  of  the 
United  ytates  Bureau  of  Mines,  estimated  tlie  cost  of  the 
killed  and  injured  in  1914  at  twelve  millions  n  year,  a  loss 
which  he  said  must  be  paid  by  the  ultimate  consumer.  He 
declared  that  one-half  of  these  fatalities  and  three-fourths 
of  the  injuries  could  easily  have  been  prevented  by  the  use 
of  safety  appliances  and  more  careful  oversight. 

The  more  serious  consequences  to  society  in  the  makiog 
of  dependents  and  in  the  train  of  miseries  which  inevitably 
follow  depemlency  are  not  measurable.  Four  mining  disas- 
ters in  less  than  three  weeks,  in  December,  190T,  in  which 
f)50  persons  were  killed,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  loss  of 
wage-earners  and  the  consequent  hurden.  In  a  town  of  3,000 
inhabitants,  tliemonthly  wage  thus  cut  off  amounted  to  $17,- 
5111);  130  resident  families  and  probably  nearly  as  many 
more  families  in  Europe  were  left  without  means  of  support. 

Many  of  these  cases  were  probably  provided  for  by  benefit 
associations  maintained  by  the  men  or  by  the  relief  work 
of  the  companies;  but  sueii  relief  is  always  partial  and 
temporary,  and  of  course  makes  no  atonement  to  the  indus- 
try of  the  country  as  a  whole  for  the  amount  of  personal 
capacity  destroyed.  It  would  not  usually  be  easy  to  trace 
pauperism  in  a  given  case  to  an  accident  on  a  railroad, 
although  the  author  has  himself  l»een  called  to  deal  with 
some  cases  of  destitution  resulting  directly  from  such  acci- 
dents; but  frequently  pauperism  does  not  result  until  years 
afterwards,  when  a  widowed  mother  has  broken  down  in  the 
attempt  to  support  her  family,  or  when  some  aged  or  incap- 
able relative  has  been  turned  adrift  from  the  incapacity  of 
the  family  to  maintain  him  longer. 
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In  the  mortality  table  on  page  119  it  is  noticeable  that 
the  second  cause  in  order  of  importance  is  "  Falls  " —  falls 
from  girders,  scaffoldings  and  roofs,  from  ladders  and  tele- 
phone poles,  from  collapse  of  structures,  and  into  open 
trenches.  The  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor  re- 
ported in  1917,  that  there  were  a  third  more  fatalities  in 
Building  and  Construction  than  in  factories  altliough  there 
was  only  about  one-fourth  as  many  persons  employed. 
Illustrations  of  this  sort  might  be  multiplied  but  the  wliole 
subject  of  industrial  accidents  has  taken  on  new  significance 
in  the  light  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  laws  which  are 
being  substituted  for  the  now  discredited  system  of  employ- 
ers' liability.  In  Compensation  Insurance  tlie  cost  in  any 
one  industry  depends  upon  the  number  and  character  of  the 
injuries  occurring  in  that  industry,  as  well  as  upon  the 
amount  of  compensation  granted  by  the  particular  law.  In 
the  endeavor  to  establish  a  standard  accident  table,  Kubinow 
gives  the  following  data  to  show  the  relation  between  the 
number  of  accidents  and  the  number  of  dependents  created. 


TABLE  XV 


No.  of 
detKfndenta 


VVidowH  in  accidents  to  married  employeee . . . 

Orphans  in  accidents  to  married  employees . . 

Other  dependents  in  accidents  to  married  em- 
ployees      

Other  dependents  in  accidents  to  single  em- 
ployees      

All  cases  with  dependents    


602 
1,071 

87 

144 


1,?;04 


Thio  indicates  258  dependents  per  100  accidents  to  those 
leaving  dependents,  or  205  dependents  to  100  fatal  acci- 
dents.    Perhaps  the  best  standard  by  which  to  judge  a 
compensation  law  will  be  its  effect  in  reducing  accidents. 
In  1907  Francis  H.  McLean  made  a  report  of  a  detailed 
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invesligation  of  736  oases  of  indiistriiil  accident  leading  to 
dependency,  whitli  had  come  to  the  notice  of  charitable 
Bocicties.  The  nature  of  these  disabilities  is  shown  in  the 
following  list, ' 

Tmdf    diseage     13 

Building    82 

Electrical B 

Trannpartation    25 

Macliinury      78 

Street  (driveni  and  mPsaenKera)    87 

Dock  work   II 

ExploBionn 2 

Elevator    (attendanta  onlj)    7 

Blasting  , 13 

Lifting,  atraine.  IiIowh   (result  hernia) 3tiA 

Miscellaneoue    77 

73(1 

It  ia  of  special  signiScance  that  about  one-half  of  thefe 
accidents  occurred  to  men  under  40,  belonging  to  the  un- 
skilled tradef.  whowe  wages  were  less  Ihan  $15  per  week. 
What  the  ultimate  cost  of  public  and  privnte  relief  for  these 
persons  and  their  familieB  would  he,  it  In  impoKsible  to  ei'ti- 
mate,  but  there  had  been  spent  already  an  average  of  $riO 
per  person  in  92  cases;  111  had  received  hospital  care  for 
periods  of  one  month  to  one  year,  SS  blind  and  20  insane 
persons  were  being  supported,  and  there  were  varying 
amounts  of  medical  expenditure  for  all  the  remainder.  In 
a  considerable  number  of  families  there  was  a  markeil  de- 
terioration resulting  from  these  injuries,  shown  in  chronic 
dependency,  intemperance  not  before  present,  lowering  of 
standards  of  living,  widow's  health  broken,  family  dis- 
rupted, habits  of  begging  developed,  savings  used,  furniture 
pawned,  and  families  evicted. 

I  Report  to  N.  Y  State  Conf.  of  Charitie*  and  Correctionw. 
inoT.  publiwhed    in   part   in  "ChariliM  and   the  Coinmoaa,"   vol 

XIX,  pp.  1203  cr. 
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Oversfraiu,  the  coiunioiiest  and  most  subtle  of  the  many 
problems  connected  with  industrial  hygiene  has,  until  re- 
cently, been  almost  wholly  overlooked  in  this  country.  In 
1909,  Josephine  Goldmark,  in  a  discussion  of  the  relation 
between  fatigue  and  efficiency,  declared  that  overstrain 
affected  every  di^partmeiit  of  life;  it  predisposed  to  disease, 
it  destroyed  intelligence  and  all  the  hahituiU  restraints,  it 
cut  down  output  and  impaired  its  (juality,  and  it  invited 
accidents.  In  the  following  year  John  A.  Fitch,  in  the  first 
of  a  group  of  studies  puhliKheil  under  tlie  title  of  "The 
Pittsburgh  Survey,"  summed  up  the  conditions  in  the  indus- 
tries of  that  city  as  follows :  "  a  daily  and  weekly  schedule 
of  hours  both  shockingly  long;  a  system  of  speeding  which 
adds  overstrain  to  overtime,  and  crowning  all.  a  system  of 
repression  that  stifles  initiative  and  destroys  healthful  citi- 
zenship." Shortly  afterward  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor 
showed  that  he  had  undcrstatPil  the  conditions  in  Pitts- 
burgh. The  Survey  had  estimated  that  one  man  in  five 
worked  seven  days  a  week ;  the  Bureau  of  Labor  in  its 
investigation  of  344  iron  and  steel  plants,  found  one  man 
in  three  working  seven  days  a  week.  These  inhuman  con- 
ditions were  the  more  significant  when  we  remember  that 
the  general  tendency  in  other  industries  had  long  been 
toward  a  ten  hour  day;  while  in  the  steel  industry  only  15 
per  cent  of  the  90,000  employees  worked  less  than  (JO  hours 
per  week  and  almost  50  per  cent  of  them  worked  72  hours 
or  more. 

The  close  connection  between  fatigue  and  accident  in 
industry  has  since  been  demonstrated  in  a  number  of  other 
studies.  "Fatigue,"  says  Miss  Goldmark,  "gradmtlly  up- 
sets those  nice  adjustments  of  the  human  organism  upon 
which  depend  the  efficient  labor  and  the  safety  of  the 
worker.  .  .  .  The  margin  of  safety  is  sniall  .  .  .  reduce 
the  aJartness  and  exactness  with  which  the  body  responds 
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to  the  requirements  of  labor  and  by  just  bo  much  yon  have 
increaBed  the  liability  that  the  hand  will  be  mieplaced  that 
fraction  wliicli  means  mutilation."  The  following  graphic 
repreaentalioii  eiiowB  with  what  perfect  regularity  the  hu- 
man maciiine  runs  down  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  under 
certain  kinds  of  strain.' 


Miss  OnldninrkV  collation  of  some  thousands  of  accidents 
in  cotton  uiilli>.  metal  works,  and  general  manufactures,  by 
the  hour  of  the  dav  wlicn  they  occurred,  sihowed  that  just 
after  the  middle  of  the  morning  and  just  iH'fore  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  were  the  certain  hours  of  danper.* 

Continuous  overstrain  at  certain  seasons  and  in  certain 
industries  deprives  the  workers  of  any  possibility  of  ro- 
cuperaliiin  — "  fmigiu'  let  run  is  a  debt  to  be  paid  at  com- 
pound interest."*     While  in  theor>-  overtime  is  to  be  bal- 

I  A  ntaniifMdiirini!  company  —  chart  reprinted  by  courtny  o^ 
FrwUTii-li  I,.  llDirnmin. 

-  "  V»\  imic  unif  KtVH'ipney."  p.  TB. 

>l\im|>aro  "  I ndii Atrial  KfliciMicv  and  Fatipuf  in  British  Mu- 
niti.m  K«.toriM"  lI9i:t,  Wholf  No.  230,  U.  S.  Bur.  of  Lab  SU- 
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aoced  by  n-st  in  the  slack  st'ttaon,  it  seldom  is.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  Mipsiesippi,  in  1!H3,  for  tfie  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  United  Htates,  declared  a  law  regulating 
the  hours  of  men  and  women  alike  was  "  reasonable  "  as  a 
health  measure  and  added:  "some  day.  perhaps,  the  in- 
alienable right  to  rest  will  be  the  subject  of  litigation." ' 
The  British  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  has  said  that  the 
physirians  appointed  by  six  tobacco  firms  reported  an  in- 
crease of  one-tliird  to  one-balf  in  the  number  of  workere 
coming  to  tlieni  for  treatment  after  continuous  overtime 
work  was  demanded. 

Fatigue  ia,  moreover,  insidiously  dangerous  in  that  it 
predisposes  to  disease  by  lowering  the  vital  resistance. 
This  general  toxic  effect  has  doubtless  caused  it  to  be  ob- 
scured and  confused  with  other  items  of  a  low  standard 
of  h'ving  — poverty,  low  wages,  unsanitary  living  condi- 
tions, poor  food  —"the  tangled  causes  of  lowered  vitality 
and  illness."  All  these  causes  might  be  removed  and  yet 
the  breakdown  of  over-fatiguu  would  still  remain.  It  is 
positive,  in  that  it  makes  its  victim  liable  to  disease:  it  is 
negative  but  none  the  less  degenerative  in  that  it  "  nulli- 
fies the  effects  of  better  food  and  ulielter,  paralyzes  the 
higher  activities,  closes  the  avenues  of  approach  within,"  so 
that  the  worker  cannot  take  advantage  of  tliose  higher  spir- 
itual and  educational  opportunities  which  his  wages  might 
afford. 

Child-labor  was  one  of  the  first  causes  of  degeneration 
attacked  by  tlie  English  philanthropists  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  in 
the  United  States  it  continues  to  be  a  conspicuous  point  of 
attack  for  social  workers.     Until  very  recently  the  discus- 

1  SliOPtly  after  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  decided  that  it  h 
ConBtitutiuiiBl  for  ftny  Stat«  to  est^bliali  an  8  hour  day  for  women 
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ftion  of  the  question  Iier  been  baseti  on  inailei|uate  informa- 
lioii  as  to  the  facts,  but  in  191U  the  United  SUt«s  U'lisua 
Hui't'au  jtreHPiitcd  the  esaentials  for  a  clear  underatandiag 
of  the  I'xti'iit  of  the  e»il. 

TABLE  XVI 

CHfLU   LABOR    IN   THE   UNITED   STATES    (IfllO)i 

IIVIS  Years 


OeeuiwtloD 


All  occupation*    

Agriculture 

UulldlnK     

ChrnnlcnlM     ...    

Clothiufc 

Domeitlc  and  p«rMiial  lervloe.. 

VooA    

Iron  and  stnel  

Irf«tliKr     

I.umbrr  »nd  furniture  

I^AUQiirlm    


Liquor    

Mflal  (nut  iron  and  bImI)   . 

Mlnra  and  quarriH  

MiHO'lIanpniis  InduMHca    ... 

Not  iiiociflM)  

Pa|ii>r  and  pulp 

I'rufrqalonal 

Piilihr  Mrviu 

Teitil™     

Tranaportattun    


l.flB0.22.'V 

IIMI 

72.00 

32.665 

1.60 

13.714 

0.07 

2^,271 

1.20 

lOe.QRfl 

B.no 

11.217 

0.00 

20.4<13 

l.flO 

11.008 

o.nn 

21.7BS 

1.10 

4,S6n 

0.02 

1.442 

001 

7.223 

004 

19.01)5 

O.OB 

37.HHn 

2.924 

0.01 

ia.{>io 

o.oe 

6,443 

0.03 

791 

0,01 

80.530 

4.00 

111,406 

fi.m 

27,534 

The  nntion-wide  agitation  against  child  labor  which  cul- 
iiiinati'd  in  the  Federal  law  of  1917,  released  about  l.')0,000 
children  from  toil.'  It  withdrew  all  those  under  16  years 
of  ugy  emj)lo_vfd  in  mines  and  ijuarries  the  product  of  which 

I  lompllm]  from  U.  K.  CensuB,  Vol.  IV.  Population.  Occupa- 
tional HUtiatios.  pp.  302-433.  Compart  Continential  U.  S.  Bui- 
l«tln  nn   '11)1)7).  p    HI. 

■  llila  law  WN*  declared  uncoQstitutioDal  by  Ihe  Supn<me  Court 
ot  ill*  United  Statea  (June.  lOlt)),  aa  this  manuiicript  goea  to 
print 
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are  to  be  aliipped  out  of  the  stat«;  and  al!  tliose  under  14 
years  of  age  who  are  employed  in  mills,  factories,  canneries 
and  workshops  whose  products  art'  to  lie  exported  from  the 
state.  Yet  it  left,  ae  «iiown  by  Table  XVI  1,850,OOU  other 
t'hildren  unprotected  agaiuf^t  exploitation,  of  whom  72  per 
cent  are  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  employment  of 
tliese  children,  and  of  the  remaining  28  per  cent  in  local 
manufacturing  industries,  in  street  trades  —  as  messengers, 
newsboys  and  delivery  boys  —  in  department  stores  and 
shops  and  in  tenement  homework,  is  limited  only  by  indi- 
vidual state  chiM  labor  laws  and  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance laws. 

It  is  customarv  to  assume  that  children  in  agricultural 
pursuits  are  rareh  evploited  becau-*  they  work  for  their 
parents  but  we  haie  onh  to  stud\  the  districts  where  child 
labor  is  used  in  harvesting  tobacco  jn  Kentucky,  in  the 
cotton  fields  of  Oklahoma  and  the  South,  in  the  truck  gar- 
dens of  Delaivnre  New  Terser  New  "iork,  in  the  beet  fiohls 
of  Colorado,  to  find  how  oflLU  the  school  and  the  child 
labor  laws  are  disregarded.  In  1915  Colorado  produced 
more  sugar  beets  than  any  other  state.'  Local  school  super- 
intendents estimated  that  5,000  young  beet  workers,  largely 
the  children  of  immigrants,  helped  to  put  the  state  in  the 
lead.  The  beet  work  begins  in  the  spring  with  "  thin- 
ning," then  hoeing  —  three  times  during  the  summer  — 
then  harvesting.  When  the  soil  has  been  broken  up  by  the 
"  puller  "  the  workers  finish  the  pulling  by  hand.  Walking 
between  two  rows  the  child  pulls  a  beet  with  each  hand  — 
the  beets  averaging  in  weight  five  pounds  —  then  he  knocks 
the  two  heets  together  to  clean  them  and  thi'ows  them  in  a 
pile.  The  next  protess  is  topping  with  knives,  a  work  too 
dangerous  for  the  younger  children.     Edward  E.  Clopper 

1  Clopper,  Oiild  Lfcli,  Bulletin,  Feb.  1017-  "  The  Survey," 
vol.  Ui,  p.  3U7  11S17). 
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rnminonlH  iih  fullows:  **  Tho  amount  of  energy  put  forth 
liv  \\\v  rliil(lrt«n  in  \\\\\v\\  grontor  timn  appears  upon  casual 
oliMri\Mlit»n ;  indtHul  tho  owner  of  one  farm  declared  that 
llio  Ion  vrnr  kM  slaughter  of  his  contractor  topped  five  tons 
of  Ih»oU  titnlv.  Am  u  matter  of  fact  .  .  .  the  aggregate 
woiuht  handliMl  hv  tlio  chihl  daily  is  much  more  tlian  five 
ton«  this  ww  voar  oM  girl  is  n^ally  handling  from  twelve 
to  tUt^vn  tonn/*  To  ovorlong  hours  throughout  the  season 
aiv  of  ton  {ulvh'\l  ovjH^un^  to  iH>ld  winter  weather;  hut  the 
uux*i  <i^n\»us  r^^sult  to  the  childrt^n  is  the  sacrifice  of  their 
!ivh\\»li»^);  to  ':v,:uuirtl  vvn  si  derations, 

l\>loi*x?o  h,^^  H  v\vnjH\ls\^ry  s\'!uvl  law  r\H]uiring  the  it- 
!v^^^^i•,^v  H5  <v'',vl  v^f  o\or\  vl.iM  Ivtw^vn  S  and  16  vears 
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tliat  tlie  days  o£  absence  caused  by  farmwork  and  housework 
together  nearly  eijual  the  sum  of  all  the  other  causes  of 
ahstiice  from  sciiool  eorahined.  How  serious  a  factor  labor 
id  in  broakiug  down  t;chool  atteudauce  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  total  of  days  absent  is  more  than  a  thii-d  of 
the  total  ilaya  preaent.  A  table  giving  promotions  and 
failures  shows  that  of  the  children  who  attended  school 
daily,  95  per  cent  wore  promoted;  while  only  56  per  cent 
of  the  migrant  workers'  children,  and  only  G3  per  cent  of 
the  child  farm  workers'  were  promoted.  Thus,  however 
viewed,  those  child  workers  suffered  a  great  loss  of  the  edu- 
cation and  discipline  to  which  they  were  entitled  aiid  not 
a  few  were  stunted  by  overwork  and  exposure. 

The  federal  law  releasing  150,000  children  from  ex- 
ceBaive  labor  marked  not  the  end  of  agitation  on  behalf 
of  child  workers  but  rather  a  new  beginning.  It  set  a 
standard  which  we  may  hope  will  never  be  lowered,  but 
nearly  two  million  other  children  remained  outside  federal 
juriifdiction  who  must  be  freed  from  other  types  of  untimely 
lalwr  in  order  to  secure  for  them  their  fair  chance  in  the 
world.  There  are  many  people  who  still  point  to  the  working 
children  in  the  streets  of  cities  as  receiving  a  better  educa- 
tion in  wage  earning  than  they  would  receive  in  school  hut 
the  relation  between  child  labor  and  delinquency  has  been 
shown  to  be  definite. 

Of  4,000  youthful  de!inf|uents  investigated  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Labor  nearly  two-thirds  were  at 
work  and  more  than  half  of  them  in  the  street  trades. 
However  viewed  there  is  one  truth  which  cannot  be  gain- 
said: the  child  worker  makes  the  exhausted  adult.  The 
penalties  of  child  labor  are  not  alone  to  the  individual 
employer  or  to  the  worker  but  to  society,  which  must  pay 
the  cost  of  wretched  human  beings  in  institutions  filled 
with  dependents  whose  working  capacity  was  drained  in 
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cbildliooJ,  and  in  prisoiiB  trowded  with  criminals  who  were 
taught  their  trade  on  the  citj-  streets.  The  uneducated 
bojs  and  girls  of  one  generation  make  the  ignorant)  incap- 
able and  degenerate  adults  of  the  next.' 

In  the  foregoing  outline  of  a  few  con.spicuotis  social  causes 
of  degeneration,  the  element  of  personal  habits  and  char- 
acter has  been  omitted.  It  is  obvious  that  individuals  of 
strong  pliysique  or  judgment  may  escape  the  diseases  inci- 
dent to  their  trades,  while  others  who  are  careless  or  intem- 
perate will  succumb  to  them.  Yet  every  worker  is  en- 
nioslied  in  a  network  of  fateful  conditions  for  which  he  is 
not  responsible  and  from  which  he  conld  not  escape  were 
immaculate  character  and  habits,  of  tireless 
industry,  or  even  of  a  considerable  degree  of  capacity.  We 
found  that  disease  produces  poverty  and  we  now  find  that 
poverty  produces  disease;  that  poverty  comes  from  degen- 
eration and  incapacity,  and  now  that  degeneration  and 
incapacity  come  from  povert>'.  Yet  in  tracing  the  whole 
dismal  round  the  number  of  the  forces  which  are  distinctly 
preventable  grows,  and  includes  not  only  the  di:icase8  of 
occupations  but  also  many  of  those  pertaining  to  the  man- 
ner of  living,  concerning  which  nothing  has  yet  been  said. 

iEIUb,  in  Child  Lab.   Bulletin,  Nov.,   1817. 
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The  year  1900  marked  the  begmnmf^  of  that  "  new  view  " 
of  poverty"  to  wiiivh  the  prophetic  niiml  of  Ainos  G, 
Warner  ha^l  leaped  in  Buniinarizing  the  resultt!  of  case- 
eouDting : 

"  We  found  that  diseaae  produces  poverty  and  now  we 
find  that  poverty  produces  disease :  tliat  poverty  comes  from 
degeneration  and  incapacity,  and  now  that  degeneration 
and  incapacity  come  from  poverty.  Yet  it  ia  not  without 
benefit  that  we  trace  tlie  whole  dismal  round  of  this  vicious 
drcle,  for  it  well  iliuatrates  the  interaction  of  social  forces. 
But  in  tracing  the  long  circle  .  .  .  there  have  been  many 
contributory  forces  added  from  time  to  time  which  are  dis- 
tinctly preventable,  especially  those  pertaining  to  occupa- 
tion, and  many  of  those  pertaining  to  the  manner  of  living, 
.  .  .  Now,  whenever  a  gratuitous  cause  of  degeneration  is 
introduced,  there  is  introduced  a  cause  of  poverty  which 
may  he  eliminated.  When  a  man  who  could  have  been  a 
useful  member  of  society  ha?  been  forced  by  occupational 
accident  or  disease  into  the  vicious  circle  where  incapacity 
and  bad  conditions  interact,  it  is  almost  iuipossible  for 
him  to  get  back  to  the  ascending  scale." 

To  social  workers  the  limitations  of  case-counting  had 
become  increasingly  evident.  In  1899  a  committee  of  the 
National   Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  rear- 

1  Thia  pliaptor  iu  iaterpoleted  by  the  Reviser  to  complete  the 
distUAitiiin  nf  the  causes  of  povertf  which  Profeaaor  Warner 
carried  only  to  1894. 
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$44fi^fn  ^\,H  t  H*,o.  */  hir#Jii|i'N,  thfowing  out  a  number  of  minor 
/#^#i«Aif  Hf,t\  iltHin/ih^t  th^!  ^roij|ijng  from  "Misconduct  and 
t4^*ffi$hitn:  "  Ut  '*  CuuM'M  within  and  outflide  the  family." 

'Ih  MiUi'iiiiU*  tin  tJitjM  mrnliflHl  was  lesfl  mechanical  and 
/am  It*  i..itiiit\  Hiiil  i\m  uMMtiin|ition  of  the  family  instead  of 
Ihi  hiflivMhiiil  MM  Mio  unit  of* ohservation  was  a  gain  in 
h^Jt  t  IhiI  II  fliil  hot  HMuovo  the  fundamental  objections  to 
Hmi  iiii>lliiHf  III  iiMMt  Dr.  1^,0  Krankel  offered  a  new  classi- 
tU  Hlhfii  fif  Mill  niiiHi^M  of  dr|M<n(h<n(H)  —  ignorance,  industrial 
liM'IDi  h>iii  V.  4t\)iloiiiiiinii  i»f  |iil»or,  and  defects  of  govem- 
MiHiiliil  4M|MirviMioii  .which  rcllirtod  the  growing  tendency 
III  phini  (hn  rcH|iniwihililY  for  human  miwries  upon  the 
HtH>liil  hhlni  \KMUn\lnlc  w»ver«l  iin|H>rtant  Charity  Organ- 
UiiIImii  »uiruMhv4  r^MNnl  (o  UM»  tho  !»chctlulcs  and  linally  the 
hiiidiiiucutiil  rnoiM  of  tlu»  i'«>4i»  counting  method  were  set 
foUh  l»\  l.ititui  lirnndt.  ut  the  rhiladclphia  ronfon»noe  of 
n»Of  Mu*  Hrandt  atttukcd  tlu*  method  chiotly  on  the 
UV*Mm\l  \\\i\i  \\  rx'tKvrc.l  the  opinion*  nieri'ly,  of  the  agent 
\0^o  net  \K»wn  the  *'vrtu;k'"  and  that  it  h:id  thon'fore,  no 
mMendiie  xnUie.  'V\w  lUvisioTi  as  to  the  eaus<'  of  mwl  would 
de|vnvl  not  oti  il^e  I'aets  of  i\w  y-ik«\  but  ou  the  general 
kuo^Us^v  01  \]w  ^^'UT^  y\\\<  \n<  ivrsova:  Mii>  determined 
b\   UMuivtAv.tov:  A",'  tS'UvHt'on.  :>':;<  l'.:>  d^T.-rv   to  rtw^- 

n«'.V  A  N\iU>^'  vi'\'V.  -'c  MW   u. 
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tioD,  and  again,  iiDwholeeoine  conditioDS  of  city  life.  Id 
many  cases,  lack  of  industry,  thrift  and  judgment,  ap- 
peared to  be  the  results  of  poverty  —  the  lack  of  imagina- 
tion induced  by  years  of  privation  showing  itself  in  mental 
sluggishness.  "Physical  and  mental  defects"  were  the 
outward  signs  of  inadequate  provision  for  defectives,  neg- 
lect of  the  welfare  of  school  children  and  unintelligent 
methods  of  instruction.  "  Sickness  and  death  "  were  trace- 
able to  preventable  causes  —  to  bad  sanitary  conditions,  to 
insufHeient  medical  care,  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  good 
food  and  pure  milk,  to  dirts'  streets  and  contaminated  water 
supplies;  "accident"  so  far  from  being  a  cause,  signified 
neglect  to  provide  safety  devices  or  to  permit  them  to  be 
used.  "  The  renowned  causes  of  poverty,"  she  declared, 
were,  in  short,  "  largely  symptoms  and  results  of  poverty 
,  ,  .  potent,  to  be  sure,  to  produce  more  poverty,  but  not  the 
beginning  of  it":  and  she  prophesied  that  when  exploita- 
tion of  labor  and  defective  governmental  supervision  were 
eliminated,  the  irreducible  minimum  of  human  depravity 
would  not  he  large  enough  to  constitute  a  serious  problem.' 

From  this  point  of  view,  what  philanthropy  had  to  do 
with  was  "adverse  conditions,"  which  might  be  studied  by 
obser^-ing  dependent  families  or  by  pursuing  the  underlying 
causes  in  the  adverse  features  of  city  life.  What  the  social 
worker  needed  to  know  was  not  what  amount  of  poverty  was 
due  to  this  or  that  "cause"  but,  for  instance,  bow  much 
sickness  or  unemployment  there  is  at  work  producing  pov- 
erty, and  how  to  remedy  it. 

Thus  in  one  generation  of  social  work,  the  emphasis  was 
transferred  from  the  individual  poor  person  and  his  de- 
ficiencies to  society  as  a  whole  —  to  its  faulty  structure  and 
its  injustices.  The  word  "  causes  "  was  from  this  time  on 
superseded  in  the  mouths  of  charity  workers  by  the  word 

iBiMiiit,  "Quart.  Jo,  of  Sconomlci,"  1008. 
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**  conditions  "  and  tlie  movement  to  ascertain  what  thoee 
adverse  conditions  are  whit-h  produce  dependency  and  de- 
linquency and  misery  was  pursued  with  cumulative  vigor. 
To  what  ext^-nt  the  rapid  evolution  of  this  nowur  view  of 
poverty  was  due  to  the  higlier  training  of  social  worltera,  to 
the  growth  of  the  lahor  movement,  to  the  humanizing  of 
ewnomic  thijnri.  to  the  wientifir  study  of  heredity,  intem- 
jjerance  and  derecti%e  mentality,  and  to  liheralized  religion, 
it  is  iiupossiblc  to  say.  hut  all  together  they  created  a  de- 
mand that  the  facts  of  poverty  should  be  known  and  its 
underlying  causes  should  he  atlHcked. 

The  cryatalliziug  force  dptermining  the  forms  which 
social  research  lias  taken  in  America  was  unqueptionahly 
the  work  of  Charles  Booth  and  B.  Keehohm  Kowntrcp.  In 
1901  Ilowntrce  published  his  intensive  study  of  the  poor  of 
York;  anJ  in  inOS  Booth  completed  his  monumental  study 
of  "  The  Life  and  Lahor  of  the  People  of  Irfmdon."  These 
pictures  of  whole  cross  sections  of  the  population  of  Lon- 
don and  York  furnishcil  for  the  first  time  a  basis  for  an 
estimate  of  the  amount  and  proportions  of  absolute  and 
relative  poverty.  Mr.  Booth  and  his  assistants,  between 
18SC  and  1903,  collated  an  immense  mass  of  material  con- 
cerning the  wage-caniing  rlasse*  of  East  I»ndon  in  their 
family,  social,  and  imlustrial  life,  with  the  purpose  of  pic- 
turing the  conditions  of  each  cla-ss  and  the  relation  of  wel- 
fare to  earnings.  He  divided  the  population  of  London 
into  eight  classes  according  to  the  earninga  of  the  head 
of  the  family,  as  follows: 


\ 


A.  Lowest  class  —  occasional  laborers,  loafers,  and  b 
criminals. 

B.  Casual  earnings — "  very  poor." 

C.  Interraitlent  earnings  1,,^,  „ 
_  „  „  ,  r  L"  the  poor." 
p.  Small  regular  eararngs  j 
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E.  Regular  standard  earnings  —  unskilled  labor. 

F.  Higher-class  labor — -foremeii  and  skilled  artisans, 

G.  I^wer  middle  class. 

H.  L'pper  middle  or  "  8er\' ant-keeping  "  clasa. 

Having  determined  that  aii  income  of  21s.  per  week  was 
the  minimum  amount  which  would  barely  maintain  a  family 
of  five  personB,  he  estimated,  on  the  basis  of  his  investiga- 
tions, the  proportions  of  the  population  belonging  to  these 
several  classes : 

The  Poor 
A-tU  W«,t  I (^,„^  ,g,  ^  „^  37.810  or    0.7% 

a — very  poor   J  310,834  or     7.5% 

0  and  U  —  poor,  18«.  to  ZU.  »  week  938,21)3  or  22.3% 

Ih  Povkety 30.7% 

^-working  '^lM--22*.  to  30*.  a  week!        g  jge.BOS  or  51,5% 

F  —  working  plasH  —  30«.  to  50s.  a  week  j 

O  and  H  —  middle  claxB  and  above  740.D30  or     7.8% 

In  Coupobt    89.3% 

IsmatfB  of  tnntiliilions 09.830 

Total     4,309,000 

From  this  classification  it  appears  that  classes  A  to  D  — 
"those  sinking  into  want" — constituted  30.7  per  cent  or 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  population  ;  while  classes  K  to 
S  —  those  "in  comfort  rising  to  affluence  "— constituted 
69.3  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

In  1899  Mr,  B.  Scebohm  Rowntree,  with  his  aseistantfl, 
made  a  hou9e-to-hou.=;e  inquiry,  covering  11,5(30  families, 
two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  city  of  York,  England. 
Hia  tables  are  not  directly  comparable  with  those  of  Mr. 
Booth,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  based  on  the  total 
family  income,  instead  of  the  weekly  wages  of  the  chief 
wage-earner,  apd  owing  also  to  hia  different  division  of 
classes. 
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Table  XVII  presenta  tiie  results  of  liis  classification  I 
iBcome. 

TABLE  XVir 


[HcMcnIree,  p 

31) 

OUu 

FuDilr  incomp   for   modfr*!' 

fkmll)',    i.i..  iwo   sdulu   Hun 

two  (0  four  thildren. 

Kuinber 

ofUlal 
wnge- 

A 

Under   18s.   per  week 

Earning    nuney,    average 
Ut                                15Sft 

i,iir.7 

4.4B2 
15.710 

4.2 

0.6 
33.6 

s.s 

B 
C 

Dependent  on  charity.  3(18 
l»i.   and   under   21* 37 II 

AlKive2U.  and  under  2]s. 

8rf.   781 

2U.  and  under  30. 

6.B 
20.7 

D 
E 
F 
G 

Over  30* 

Female  domestic  aerTantB. .  . 

Servant-keepinE  clans 

In  public  inatitutiooB 

24,5i)-i 
4.2ftfl 

21.830 
2,l»32 

62.0 
lono 

32.4 
5.7 

28.8 
3.9 

75,812 

100.0 

Applying  Mr.  Kowntree's  miniraum  income  standard  of 
21s.  8d. —  eBtimated  on  tlie  basis  of  gcientific-ally  determined 
food  values  —  to  tbis  table,  it  appears  that  6,449  persons 
bad  less  tlian  this  amonnt  weekly,  and  2,r{12  others  not  more 
than  2s.  above  it.  Mr.  Bowntree  finally  concluded  that 
27'.84  per  cent  of  the  population  of  York  below  the  "serv- 
ant-keeping "  clasB  were  in  poverty ;  that  is.  were  "  living  in 
a  state  of  poverty  {total  earnings  insufficient  to  supply  ade- 
quate food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  the  maintenance  of 
physical  efficiency)  or  so  near  to  that  state  that  they  are 
liable  to  sink  into  it  at  any  moment." 

As  to  Uie  amount  of  poverty  in  the  United  States  there 
1  Excluding  dmnestic  aervants  and  those  In  public  institutiona. 
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was  at  this  time  uot  ovgh  an  approximate  mpaaure.     Mr. 
Robert  Hunter  made  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  persons 

in  distress  in  New  York  and  Boston  by  collating  the  figures 
of  institutional  and  outdoor  relief,  with  these  results: 

1S03  20  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Boston   in   dietreBi. 

1897  in  per  rent  of  the  people  of  New  York  State  in  dtatreu. 

1809  18  per  cent  of  the  people  of  New  York   in  diatrera, 

1903  14  per  cent  of  tlie  fumiliea    of    MHnlinttan    evicted    eveij 


On  this  basis  he  estimated —"conservatively  " — that 
certainly  not  less  than  14  per  cent  of  the  people  in  pros- 
perous times,  and  probably  not  less  tiiao  20  per  cent  in 
bad  times,  are  in  distress '  and  this  estimate  has  never  been 
BnccesBfully  challenged. 

From  the  8tand]>oiot  of  prevention  and  relief  it  is  of  far 
less  importance  to  know  just  how  many  people  are  tn  dis- 
tress than  to  know  how  to  save  them  from  falling  into  it  or 
how  to  extricate  them  from  it.  Relief  workers  have  laid 
increasing  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  adequate  relief; 
while  neighborhood  workers,  with  equal  intiitstence,  have  de- 
clared that  the  total  income  of  many  dei'ent  and  hard- 
working people  was  BO  much  below  a  living  standtird  that 
degeneration,  if  not  dependence,  must  be  the  result.  As  we 
have  seen,  in  the  studies  of  Booth  and  Rowntree,  a  "  pov- 
erty line"  was  established,  helow  which  the  struggle  for 
existence  must  inevitably  end  in  a  degree  of  failure.  Stim- 
ulated by  these  studies  and  inliucnced  by  their  own  experi- 
ence, charity  agents,  settlement  workers,  and  philanthro- 
pistfi  concentrated  their  research  upon  the  determination  of 
the  poverty  line  in  American  cities, 

>  Hunter,  "  Povert.v,"  pp.  20-27.  Hollander,  "  The  Abolition  ol 
VavKtf." 
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It  h(i5  genendlv  Uwn  coDe«d«d  that  the  standud  of  liTing 
of  th«  working  cIa:Si!je«  in  Uie  United  States  b  conadenbly 
abow  that  of  Kun>{>e«  but  until  1903  there  wu  tcit  little 
■ccuRite  iufontuitiim  a$  to  what  that  standard  was  in  giTm 
lgcalici«^s  or  what  its  rvlation  wa»  to  the  wages  of  labor. 

The  drst  ^act»tio»  on  a  tarj^e  scale  were  publislied  in 
l!K):>  by  the  Taited  States  CommiMioner  of  Ljibor.  Out 
of  more  Chan  :!3«iKK>  (amitm  about  whom  infonnatjon  was 
aeeu::^.  ILl3o  wec^  ^lectied  whom  income  was  under 
$IJ^>>  per  vi>ar.  and  who  were  legarded  as  *"  normal,*^  that 
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is  they  were  families  having  a  luisband  at  work,  a  wife,  not 
more  than  five  t-hililren  and  none  over  14  years  of  age;  no 
dependent,  boariler,  lodger  or  BervaDt;  aod  all  of  them 
having  expenditures  for  rent,  fuel,  lighting,  food,  clothing 
and  sundries.  Table  XVIII  bIiows  the  numlier  of  families 
and  the  average  per  cent  of  expenditure  per  family  for 
these  various  purposes,  by  classified  income. 

Setting  aside  for  the  present  the  question  of  whether  the 
lower  grades  of  income  are  sufficient  to  maintain  even 
physical  efficiency,  we  notice  that  the  surplus  Income  over 
necessities  in  the  higher  grades  is  spent  chiefly  in  clothing 
and  sundries.  It  must  be  renieniliered  that  the  clothing  ex- 
penditure is  for  two  adults  and  fmrn  two  to  five  children; 
and  that  "sundries"  includes  savintre  and  all  outlay  for 
aicknesB,  insurance,  dues,  church,  charity,  equipment,  edu- 
cation and  pleasure.  Table  XIX  shows  the  average  ex- 
penditure for  these  purposes  for  8,567  families  reporting  in 
detail. 

Scanning  these  expenditures  in  detail  and  measuring 
them  by  American  ideas  6f  decency,  it  does  not  seem  that 
these  families  had  too  much  to  eat  and  to  wear  or  too  many 
luxuries.  Certainly  l(j,i  cents  per  day  per  person  for  food 
even  in  1901  is  not  overfeeding,  even  if  3.31  of  those  per- 
sona are  not  adults.  Professor  J atTa,  investigating  the  food 
standards  of  three  groups  of  Chinese  in  California,  meas- 
ured them  by  Professor  Atwatei'a  standard  for  a  man  at 
moderate  work,  and  coududed  that  they  were  just  suffi- 
ciently fed  on  18  to  21  cents  per  person  per  day.  If 
$193.93  seems  at  first  sight  an  ample  amount  for  sundries, 
a  consideration  of  the  separate  items  certainly  dispels  the 
idea.  For  instance,  $20,54  for  sickness  and  death  roust 
include  the  expense  of  child-bearing,  of  accidents, —  to 
which  laborers  are  especially  liable, —  and  of  chlldi-en's  dis- 
ss,—  to  which  the  workingman's  cliildren  are  frequently 
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TABLE  XIX' 

AVKRAUK  KXPKNUtTl'KE  OF  2,567  FAMILIES 
lUvlntf  "n  Avomgo  Inmme  of  8H27.IB  for  &  Family  of  B.3I 
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Mposcd.  Even  with  the  recourse  of  free  dinirs  and  die- 
MiiMiries,  this  amount  would  scarwiy  cover  a  single  case 
of  serious  illness  in  the  year,  ranch  less  provide  for  good 
nursing  or  food  and  care  to  restore  a.  wage-earner  to  efficient 
(Edition.  Xor  does  $I2.?8  se^m  an  undue  amount  to 
iMtid  in  a  year  for  the  recreation  of  five  persons;  even  if 
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liquor  and  tobacco,  for  which  $'i:1.37  on  t!ie  ax-erage  ia  ex- 
pended per  year,  be  included  as  the  "  recreation  "  of  the 
man,  it  leaves  only  $S.85  apiece  for  the  aiiLUWineniii  and 
vacation  of  the  rest  of  the  family.  The  cati'gnry  of  "  Other 
Purposes" — $45.1.1  —  muflt  include  car  fareK,  which, 
Tarietf  in  New  York  City  from  $H.O(l  to  $18.8-!  per  family, 
dentistry,  tools,  education,  and  '•  spending  money." — in 
short,  all  the  niiscellancouH  expenses  of  the  family. 

The  financial  circumstances  of  these  families  at  the  end 
of  tiie  year  shows  how  difficult  it  must  have  been  for  them 
to  keep  themsolveB  from  actual  dependence.  More  than 
half  of  the  507  families  shown  in  Table  XX  not  only  bad 

TABLE  XX 
SURPLnS  OR  DEFICIT  OF  2,507   FAMILIES 

Having  an  Average  Ini^ome  of  ¥R2T,19  and  an  Average  Family  of 
5  31   PerBOHB 

Having  a  surplus l.SSB 

Having  neitlier  surplus  nor  deficit 4H2 

Kavinj;  defli'it  but  makins  payment  on  owned  houae. .        Ill 

UavinfC  deficit 507 

Manner  of  meeting  deficit: 

Obtained   tredit    . £44 

From  formf  r  guvinga    . 94 

Mortgage  on  real  eatate  or  furniture 3 

BorrowMl  money   13 

Other  methods   3 

Hot  reported  15(1 

ToUI   2,567    607 

a  deficit  but  were  in  debt.  For  the  whole  twenty-five  thou- 
sand families  the  showing  is  even  less  favorable  —  almost 
one-sixth  of  them  had  an  average  deficit  of  $65.68  and  a 
third  of  them  came  out  only  just  even. 

Mrs.  Louise  Boland  More,  in  her  study  of  200  families 
in  Greenwich  Village,  New  York  Cily,  showed  that  for  a 
family  of  five  persons  there  was  a  deficit  up  to  the  point 
where  the  average  income  amounted  to  $746  per  year;  that 
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tm\y  frne'triaTth  of  tbtw  bmOies  IJnd  oa  the  camingB  of 
ttut  InihfT  uh/tu:;  that  abom  ODe-foonfa  of  them  had  a 
MTfiUi;  'in«'foiirth  a  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
tic  rumnituieT  jmt  made  ends  meet.  Coramenting  on  the 
29  farnilu*  that  hojJ  managed  to  get  along  without  anj  help 

DIAQRAU  in 


allhmijrh  having  lesis  than  $600  for  an  average  family  of 
four,  she  savs  thiii  tluw  t'xjx'iuliturcs  were  insiifficlent  to 
lUHiiilitiii  plwfk-al  otlii'ifin-v  and  ihat  i'hcIi  oho  of  tlii'in  suf- 
fpn'it  an  oviiifni  j'hvsioal  hhiI  moral  iloterio ration  as  a  con- 
ff«{Uoniv  of  their  oi-onomit'S. 
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sbowE  that  a  large  proportion  of  tliem  are  young  persons  — 
T5  per  cent  under  50,  and  11  per  cent  under  30,  ;ears  of 
age. 

Of  the  4,253  children  of  these  families  under  21  yeara 
of  age,  95.21  per  cent  were  at  home,  1.5  per  cent  with 
relatives,  leaving  only  3.2S  per  cent  {a  very  small  number) 
who  had  been  placed  in  institutions.  Twenty  per  cent  of 
the  faniilicB  with  cbildreu  had  five  or  more,  indicating  that 
large  families  were  a  factor  in  producing  dependence. 
Elsewhere  Miss  Brandt  discusses  the  social  influences  tend- 
ing to  narrow  the  wage-earning  period  by  curtailing  both 
ends.  Society  is  constantly  raising  the  age  limit  of  work 
for  children,  while  the  tendency  of  industry  is  to  throw  out 
a  larger  and  larger  section  of  old  men,  thus  lengtbening  the 
periods  of  normal  dependence  at  the  expense  of  the  produc- 
tive years.  Fifty-two  per  cent  of  the  cbildren  of  these 
families  were  under  14  years  of  age;  while  very  few  in- 
stances of  capacity  for  full  self-support  are  found  among 
the  individuals  who  were  over  GO  years  of  age.  In  these 
respects,  this  dependent  group  is  abnormal,  as  shown  by 
Kagram  V. 

It  is  Btien  that  children  among  the  dependents  constitute 
more  than  half  of  the  whole  number;  while  they  are  less 
than  a  third  of  the  general  population;  and  that  the  pro- 
portion of  men  and  women  in  tlic  prime  of  life  is  consid- 
erahly  smaller  among  the  first  class  as  compared  with  the 
second.  In  other  words,  the  number  of  the  naturally  de- 
pendent is  large,  and  the  number  of  wage-earners  relatively 
small. 

Finally  the  investigator  concluded  that  lack  of  employ- 
ment was  perhaps  the  most  constant  characteristic  of  de- 
pendent families.  Id  71  per  cent  of  them  the  chief  wage- 
earner  was  out  of  work  at  the  time  of  the  application. 
Although  the  reason  for  iilleness  was  rarely  stated,  the  con- 
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current  ciriuiiK-tauci'S  were  frequently  illiiesB  aiiJ  injury 
due  tu  ui'ckleut.  There  was  frwjuL'iitly  a  diBincIi nation  to 
work  regularly,  usually  connwtci!  witli  interaperaiice. 
Koiut'tiines  the  man  waa  iiicapacitateil,  sonielimew  of  less 
than  average  ability,  occHPinnnlly  tliere  was  nn  roarket  for 
his  i)e<;uliar  talents,  or  tliere  was  a  slaek  seaMHi  in  his  tradi'. 


PROPORTION  OF   UEPE.NDEXTN  OF  WAGK-EARNINO  AGE 
As  cumpurt^  with  Gcneml  Pu|iuliitian  uf  New  York  Cilf. 

A^  composition  of  I,n27  familieo  in  diarfip  nf  the  Charity  Or- 
KUiization  ^oi-ipty  in  llHi.l  (liircli-  Al.  anil  iit  tin-  HiurremtF  popu- 
lation of  NfW  York  City  in  I'HJO  (drdr  B),  TIib  hlark  sepmcnt 
of  earh  circle  indicates  roughly  tlic  proportion  of  tlic  ptipulntion 
of  wBge-enrnliij;  Etg^i  tlic  white  aegmunt  tiie  proportion  whiuh  is 
nHturally  dependent. 


It  seemed  clear  that  most  of  the  idleness  waa  due  to  inca- 
pacity of  some  aort  rather  than  to  indui-trial  conditions; 
and  the  incapacity,  in  turn,  to  illness  or  physical  disability. 
The  characteristic  ilUiesws  were  tuberuulosia,  rheumatism 
(accompanied  generally  by  intemperance),  and  childbirth. 
The  imposKibility  of  distinguishing  between  ahi ftleBsnesa 
BB  a  moral  defect  and  shiftlcssness  as  a  result  of  under- 
□ourialiment  made  it  difficult  to  determine  the  degree  of 
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moral  defects ;  but  as  written  down,  one- fourth  were  intem- 
perate, one-fifth  deserted  their  families,  a  amall  proportion 
were  shiftless,  unreliable,  or  bad-tempered.  To  make  the 
picture  troQT  must  be  ineSuded:  "those  intangible  and  ill- 
defined  defects  ,  .  ,  perversitiesof  temper  and  peculiarities 
of  temperament  which  in  a  millionnaire  may  pass  unnoticed, 
but  which  in  a  man  on  the  poverty  line  are  of  vital  signifi- 
3  to  his  economic  standing." 
A  third  study  of  conditiona  in  New  York  City  was  made 
in  1907  by  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Standard  of 
Living  of  the  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections, 
Table  XXI  deals  with  the  "normal"  family  of  five  per- 
sons— "husband,  wife  and  three  children  under  working 
age " —  with  an  income  over  $600  and  under  $1)00  per 
year. 

TABLE  XXI 
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Group  I.,  having  the  lowest  income  and  a  deficit,  ex- 
pended 22%  centfl  per  day  per  man  for  food  and  $13  per 
month  for  rent.  For  tliis  they  couJd  obtain  in  Manhattan 
from  3  to  3  rooms, — "  low  and  comparatively  small  and  one 
room  with  no  window  to  the  outer  air  or  none  at  all," — 
without  liathing  or  toilet  facilities.  They  spend  $!11  a  year 
for  clothing  and  washing  materials,  and  one-third  of  them 
received  gifte  of  clothing  from  relatives,  churches,  or  char- 
ities— "if  more  clothing  is  desired,  it  must  be  purchased 
on  the  inatallment  plan  or  hy  cutting  down  the  other  im- 
portant items  in  the  budget,  particularly  food." 

Only  $11  is  expended  for  sickneaa,  and  if  illness  lasts  any 
length  of  time  the  family  runs  into  debt;  $5  for  education, 
-chiefly  the  daily  newspaper,^  50  cents  to  $1  for  postage 
and  school  supplies,  nothing  for  books.  Whenever  there 
are  any  savings  at  all,  it  is  due  to  exceptionally  favorable 
conditions.  The  concluBion  of  the  Committee  as  to  this 
group  may  be  stated  in  its  own  words : 

"  The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  an  income  be- 
tween $G0O-70O  per  annum  is  insutfieient  for  a  family  of 

i  to  maintain  a  proper  standard  of  living  in  the  Bor- 
ough of  Manhattan.  Ijeaving  aside  the  exceptions,  it  is 
apparent  that  on  an  income  of  $600-700  many  families  in 
Manhattan  have  a  fierce  struggle  for  existence.  The  maxi- 
mum of  food  purchases  approximates  the  minimum  set  up 
by  authorities  on  tliis  subject.  The  narrowest  margin  is 
allowed  for  other  essentials.  No  provision  can  be  made  for 
accident  or  emergency;  if  either  of  these  occur,  the  family 
runs  into  debt.  Were  it  not  for  the  charity  of  friends. 
relatives,  employers,  or  philanthropic  organizations  the 
expenditure  of  the  family  would  be,  and  frequently  is, 
larger  than  the  income. 

"  Such  a  family  literally  lives  a  hand-to-mouth  existence, 
vith  neither  opportunity  sor  means  for  enjoyment  i 
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recreation.  It  can  make  no  provision  for  repairs  to  equip- 
ment. The  liealtli  of  its  members  canuot  be  eafe-guarded 
from  its  own  resources.  The  housing  aceoinmodtitioDa 
barely  prevent  crowding.  /(  retjuin-s  no  dlaliun  iif  elabo- 
rate atalislics  to  bring  conviitcing  proof  that  $600-^700  is 
wholly  inadequate  to  maintain  a  proper  standard  of  livinrf, 
and  no  self -res peeling  family  should  be  aHrd  or  expected 
to  live  on  such  an  income." 

"Group  II. —  The  Commiftre  believes  thai  with  ati  in- 
come of  $7UO-$S0O  a  family  can  barely  support  itself,  pro- 
vided tliat  it  18  enhjcct  to  no  extraordinary  expenditures 
by  reason  of  sickness,  death,  or  other  untoward  <'ire«m- 
stances.  Such  a  family  can  live  without  charitable  as- 
Bifitanee  tlirough  exceptional  management  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  emergencies. 

"  Group  III. —  In  view  of  all  these  facts,  the  Committee 
is  of  tlie  opinion  that  it  is  fairly  conservative  in  ita  esti- 
mate that  8825  is  sufficient  for  the  average  family  of  5  in- 
dividuals, compri.-.ing  the  father,  mother  and  3  children 
under  14  years  of  a^e  to  maintain  a  fairly  proper  standnrd 
of  living  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan.  The  extent  to 
which  this  would  be  changed  in  other  boroughs  of  Greater 
New  York  would  be  measured  largely  bij  the  item  of  rent 
and  not  by  the  other  items  in  the  budget." 

In  the  three  American  studies  of  tlie  standard  of  living 
from  which  we  have  quoted  in  the  preceding  pages,  the 
group  of  working  families  whose  incomes  ranged  from 
$800  to  $000  per  year  were  regarded  by  the  inve.-<tigalors 
as  representative  and  having  enough  to  maintain  a  "  fairly 
proper "  standard  of  living  in  New  York.  Tliese  studies 
agree  remarkably  in  the  percentages  of  income  expended 
for  the  different  necpRsitlcs.  For  a  family  of  five,  food 
took  42  to  -15  per  cent,  rent  I^-IG  per  cent  in  the  states 
et  large  and  20  per  cent  in  New  York  City;  fuel  tad 
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I  light  scarcely  varied  from  5  per  cent,  inBurouce  and  sun- 
drtes  together  varied  from  'i'i  per  Ltttit  iu  oIIilt  partt*  of 
the  country  to  13  per  cent  in   New   York.     Aside  from 

I  the  variation  causeil  chiefly  by  higlicr  rents  in  the  cily. 
there  itt  no  other  which  iis  not  exjiluiucd  by  the  generally 
higher  cost  of  living  iu  tlie  metropoliH. 

In  1!'09  Robert  C.  Ciiapin  publiMlied  an  intensive  study 

j   of  workingnicn's  budgets  in  New  York,  the  concluBions  of 

'  vhich  even  more  emphatically  demonstrated  the  iuadc(|uacy 
of  incomes  under  $800.  The  families  living  on  Icsh  than 
this  in  every  case  lacked  Home  eesentini;  they  were  miser- 
ably Wused,  underfed  and  inBdetjuHtely  clothed,  and  lackeil 
any  margin  for  medical  care,  Bavingji  or  pleasure.  The 
families  having  from  $nflO  t"  $1,000  "were  ahlc.  in  gen- 
eral, to  get  food  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together, 

;  and  clothing  and  shelter  enough  to  meet  urgent  demanda 
of  decency." 

If  we  assume  tliat  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  "  normal " 
standard  of  living  and  that  a  certain  minimum  income  la 
necessary  to  maintain  it,  it  may  still  be  said  that  the  ap- 
parent inadequacy  of  these  incomes  was  due  to  large  fami- 
lies or  to  impro%Hdence.  But  a  family  of  five  persons  is 
certainly  not  too  large;  and,  says  Dr.  Chapiii,  "there  are 
limits  to  what  can  W  done  by  thrift  and  economy.  A  fam- 
ily cannot  be  brought  up  in  health  and  strength  for  work 
on  bread  and  tea,  even  if  these  can  be  supplied  for  a  dollar 
a  week.  Coal  will  burn  up,  coats  and  shoes  will  wear  out, 
notwithstanding  all  that  mending  can  do.     Furthermore, 

■'to  bring  expenditures  down  to  the  exact  rcfiuiremeuts  of 
Heal  economy  ...  is  not  within  tlie  ability  of  the 
r  wage-€arner'9  wife.  She  cannot  spend  hours  in 
■  bargain-hunting,  in  experimenting  with  new  food  combi- 
nations, in  making  and  mending  garments.  She  has  not, 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  have,  the  training  and  abilitj 
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to  do  all  thuse  thiuge,  even  if  she  had  the  time.  .  .  .  Wliat 
Ui«  exc«ptioual  woitiau  might  du  cannot  be  made  the  meas- 
ura  of  what  tiie  average  woman  may  be  expected  to  do.  .  .  . 
Oae  form  of  bad  maiiagemeut  of  the  family  income  is  an 
Kitxmuve  expenditure  Sot  indulgences  like  tobacco  and 
drink.  .  .  .  ItiEtauces  of  tliie  sort  were  Dot  wanting  .  .  . 
but  tlie  miml>er  of  cases  .  .  .  which  could  be  attributed  to 
ovttr-indulgL'nce  was  uot  large  enough  lo  warrant  making 
this  a  compreheumve  explanation.  .  .  .  While  the  personal 
factor  docB  operate  in  the  case  of  every  family,  both  as  re- 
gards the  habit«  of  tlie  father  and  the  managing  ability  of 
the  mother,  the  limitH  within  which  it  may  aSecl  the  aclual 
sum  total  of  material  comforts  .  .  .  are  set  by  social  forces 
which  find  expression,  on  one  side,  in  the  income  the  fam- 
ily receives  ...  on  the  other  by  the  prices  that  have  to 
be  paid  to  get  housing,  food  and  the  other  meaue  of  sub- 
sistence. .  .  .  The  actual  content  of  the  standanl  varies 
as  the  two  jaws  of  a  rise  —  wages  and  prices  —  relax  or 
contract." 

The  primary  factors  in  the  cost  of  living  are  food  and 
rent.  Food  is  the  elementary  necessity,  and  the  question 
of  adeijuatc  income  is  primarily  determined  by  the  amount 
and  cost  of  food  nxjuired  for  proper  nutrition.  Not  only 
the  wage-earner's  fitness  for  work,  but  the  mother's  fitness 
for  child-l>earing  and  the  children's  growtli  and  fitness  for 
future  wage-earning  depend  upon  their  being  sufficiently 
fed.  The  item  of  food  will  be  the  Grst  affected  by  any 
necessity  for  reducing  expenses.  Shelter,  unlike  food  and 
clothing,  does  not  depend  ou  the  individual  efforts  of  the 
family,  but  chiefly  on  the  available  tenements.  Society 
may  I>c  said  to  have  established  the  principle  of  a  minimum 
stnndard  of  housing,  although  the  standard  is  nowhere 
strictly  enforced.  According  to  the  accepted  definition  of 
overcrowding  —  more  than  two  peraons  in  a  room  —  only 
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thirty-eeven  out  of  the  two  hundred  New  York  faniilieB 
were  overcrowded,  yet  the  description  of  their  homes  given 
by  Mrs.  More  shows  that  a  much  larger  uuniher  were 
wretchedly  housed. 

The  relation  of  overcrowding  and  unsanitary  conditions 
to  poverty  is  close  and  unmistakable.  Charles  BooIIj  has 
shown  that  30  per  cent  of  the  population  of  East  Loudon 
was  in  poverty,  31  per  cent  overcrowded,  and  that  both 
the  birth-rate  and  the  death-rate  were  high  in  proportion 
to  poverty  and  congestion.  Overcrowding  leads  to  early 
marriage  and  a  high  birth-rate ;  while  unsanitary  conditions 
and  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  young  motlier  create  a 
high  death-rate  among  babies  and  young  children.  "  All 
the  influences  {except  the  death-rate)  on  natural  increase," 
says  Mr.  Booth,  "  have  the  effect  of  multiplying  the  number 
of  the  poor  almost,  it  would  seem,  in  proportion  to  their 
poverty,  and  operate  in  the  other  direction  in  the  case  of 
those  who  are  better  off,  almost  in  proportion  to  their 
wealth."  Tiie  net  increase  of  tlie  very  poor,  owing  to  their 
high  death-rate,  may  be  no  greater  than  thai  of  tlie  com- 
fortable working  class,  but  the  waste  of  life  is  terrible. 
If  to  the  cost  of  illness  and  death  be  added  the  expendi- 
ture of  energy  in  chihl-bcaring  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
mother  from  wage-earning,  the  mere  economic  loss  involved 
in  these  conditions  is  incalculable. 

In  America  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau  has  recently 
made  a  careful  study  of  infant  mortality  in  Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania,  taking  as  a  basis  all  the  children  born 
within  the  year  in  every  section  of  the  town.  The  resulta 
are  shown  in  Table  XXII. 

The  fundamental  cause  of  the  excessive  rate  of  infant 
mortality  in  industrial  communities  is  poverty:  inadef]nate 
incomes,  and  low  standards  of  living  with  flieir  accom- 
panying evils,  including  the  gainful  employment  of  moth- 
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TABLE  XXII 1 
INFANT  MORTALITY  BY  FATHER'S  EARNINGS   (1016) 


Numlwr 

Infant 
niorUlilT 

Total    

1.4a  I 

lr»)  7 

Annual   ewning*  of  fntlier  t   fi^l 

2111 

25fi.7 

'■       S   B21to»  624 

IftS 

157.0 

'      «   02SU>*   Bull 

385 

122  1 

•■       «    IH>nio?I,lll9 

i:i8 

10]  4 

'■       81 .200  or   more 

4S 

83.3 

"Ample" 

47H 

84 .0 

era.  This  employment  is  simply  the  remedy  for  tliese  evils 
which  tlio  working  people  have  adopted.  The  primary 
question  in  wliether  this  is  a  good  remedy,  Htnce  some  rem- 
edy must  bo  found.  *'  From  the  piiint  of  view  of  the  in- 
dividual poor  family,  the  fact  cannot  lie  escaped  that  this 
efTtH't  mnv  \k  1>olh  good  ami  had :  hnd,  in  that  it  causes  the 
Unhy  to  Iw  ftrlirninlly  fed.  forces  the  mother  to  tie  absent 
from  hoiiie.  and  in  other  ways  loners  her  efficiency  as  a 
mother;  gouil,  in  t!ial  it  increases  the  family  income  and 
docroaws  the  inHiienci'  of  poverty.  We  are  thus  forced 
to  cnnchidi'  that  the  fundamental  economic  and  industrial 
factor  of  infant  mortality  is  low  wages."* 

The  weirare  of  the  familv  depends  on  the  physical  aod 
moral  C|iiality  of  the  parents.  Among  the  poor  there  ifl  a 
very  clear  iiDiIcrstanding  of  their  relative  duties.  The  man 
must  find  the  major  part  of  the  in<.-ome;  and  if  he  is  "  re- 
apectahle."  he  will  take  pride  in  bringing  it  home  and 
giving  all  hut  a  very  small  portion  of  it  to  the  wife.  If  he 
is  an  unskilled  laborer  he  wdl,  as  a  rule,  lie  inadequately 
paid  ami  irregularly  employed;  if  poorly  paid  and  iuter- 

'S**  nlw  ■■Infmil  Mi>rt«litj'"  in  MonUUir,  N    J.,  ChiIdra»*B 
Dur<«u,  >;<■   M. 
tFub.  8,  lofut  Uortalit;  ScHm. 
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mJtteDtly  employed,  lie  tends  to  become  discouraged  aud  to 
fall  into  ehiftless  if  not  vicious  habits.  Uuder  sucli  cir- 
cumstances the  wife  mUHt  supplctiient  the  income  until  one 
or  more  children  become  of  working  age,  and  in  proportion 
as  tbe  wife  and  children  eke  out  the  income  the  man  is 
liable  to  become  leas  energetic  or  to  bring  less  of  his  wages 
home,'  It  the  family  gets  to  the  point  of  asking  charitable 
tid,  it  will  often  be  found  that  the  man  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  work  when  it  is  provided.  A  crude  measure  of  the 
degree  of  poverty  is  tbe  amount  of  rough  work  done  by 
niotbers  outside  tbe  home  and  by  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age. 

Tbe  woman's  share  is.  everywhere  among  tbe  poor,  the 
financial  management.  What  the  family  gets  out  of  tlie 
income  depends  almost  wholly  upon  her  intelligGnce.  If 
the  bride  goes  from  factory,  store,  or  office  to  her  new 
home,  she  has  usually  had  no  domestic  training.  She  will 
make  mistakes  of  ignorance  and  extravagance,  but  if  con- 
Bcientious,  she  will  frequently  manage  wonderfully  well, 
when  necessity  bu.";  given  her  some  training.  There  is 
often  no  margin  for  thrift,  as  all  tbe  observers  liave  pointed 
out,  but  at  the  same  time  good  management  goes  far  toward 
making  adequate  an  insufficient  income.  Yet  at  what  per- 
eonal  sacrifice  of  health  this  economy  of  tbe  insufhcient  is 
attained  can  scarcely  be  measured:  the  mother  seldom 
goes  even  to  a  free  hospital  for  confinement,  though  she 
may  have  a  free  physician,  and  she  is  nursed  by  a  midwife 
who  is  willing  to  be  paid  in  installments. 

Children  brought  up  among  hucIi  vicissitudes  are  likely 
to  swell  t!ie  army  of  incompetents.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  they  do  not  know  how  to  work  well  or  how  to  save 
or  spend  wisely,  and  stumble  along  through  life,  tbe  sport 
of  circumstances.     The  physical  deterioration  all  but  in- 

>N.  C.  C.  1B14,  p.  324  ff. 
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ovitable  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  poverty-stricken  is  r^- 
intcred  in  high  death  rates  and  infant  mortality  and  in  the 
marked  inferiority  of  physique  in  the  children,  due  to 
neglect  of  liygiene  and  to  iuade<]uate  feeding  and  nurture. 
Marshall  says  that  the  worse  fed  are  the  children  of  one 
generation,  the  less  they  will  eani  when  they  grow  up,  the 
hrss  they  will  he  able  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  their  own 
children,  and  the  less  the  faculties  of  these  children  will  be 
develo[HMl.  Hound  and  round  it  goes  —  that  vicious  circle 
of  which  all  the  economists  speak  and  with  which  every 
trained  siKMal  worker  is  familiar  —  the  circle  of  cause, 
Hymptoni  and  olTivt  —  until  the  branches  of  each  declining 
HtiH'k  ap|H*ar  in  the  almshouse,  the  insane  asylum,  the  insti- 
tutions for  the  fiH.4>leniinded,  and  in  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
empU»yable. 

What  then  is  an  adiHiuate  income  for  a  family  of  five  — 
the  **  normal  "  familv  assumed  l»v  the  statisticians?  Noth- 
ing  in  the  whole  iliscussion  of  the  standani  of  living  is 
more  signituant  than  the  rising  amounts  demanded  by 
suivessive  investigators,  Robert  Hunter,  in  1904,  set  $460 
as  the  n\inimum  etVioienoy  wage;  John  Mitoholl,  Labor 
Tnion  I'rt^sident,  and  Father  John  A.  Kvan,  the  author 
of  "  A  l.i\ing  \Vagi\**  at  $000;  the  Massiiehusetts  Bureau 
of  Labor  at  $T'M ;  the  Maryland  Bureau  of  Statistics  at 
#71^  for  a  family  of  si\  in  Baliinion*.  In  li>OT  the  Special 
VVmnuitiw  as  we  ha\e  s<vn,  tlioug!it  ^Sx^**  "  barv^ly  suf- 
tWienl  '*  in  New  York,  and  Mrs.  Mor\»  thouiiht  the  income 
should  Iv  J?SOO  to  ?iK»0  if  t!ier\»  weri*  to  Iv  any  savings. 
In  LMO  Stn'ightorT  est:iMi<lusJ  A05<»  "as  t!\e  extreme  low 
limit  \>i  the  liviiij:  was^*  "  in  tiie  smaUor  lilit^  of  ti:e  North, 
East  ar.d  West,  and  $000  as  {vv«ciiM\  hisih  enousrh  for  the 
S^;':h  But.  he  advi>.  *' :U  i:\is  \ias:x*  t^er\»  csr.  U»  no  sav- 
t'*:  Ht-.v!  a  m;ut!tui:n  of  r^loasurw"  Ir.  UM**  i*-.o  estimate 
V.  '.  c  B;:rvau  of  Statidanis  in  New  York  Ci:v  was  $S40 
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the  minimum,  wliicii,  in  view  of  its  admitted  discrepan- 
t,^eii  aud  tht'  assumption  tliat  the  mother  "  must  possess  a 
'.Ocieiitific  knowledge  of  liouseiiold  ecouum)' "  to  make  it 
ido,  is  far  too  low. 

A  report  puliMslied  by  the  Pulilic  Health  Serrice  in  the 
'«pring  of  ll'lR  states  that  one-fourth  of  the  wage-earaera 
idf  the  cobiitry  get  less  than  $tOO  per  year,  one-half  get  less 
than  $600  and  four-fifths  get  less  tlian  $800  per  year; 
less  than  one-tenth  receive  as  much  as  $1,000.  Jlr.  Johu 
A.  Fiteh,  in  conuneuting  on  these  ligures,  says  it  is  un- 

I employment  that  plays  liavnc  with  a  daily  wage — "the 
Torkers  constitute  the  only  element  in  industry  to  pay  its 
own  overhead  charges."  Frederick  Alniy  once  declared 
Ihat  the  $1.50  man,  the  steady,  unskilled  worker,  must  see 
his  family  underfed  and  in  want  of  decencies  because  his 
*age  is  too  tow  to  buy  lliem.  Paraphrasing  liowntree's 
»ivid  summary  he  descriljed  what  this  meaus: 
"  Let  us  clearly  understand  what  is  meant  by  mere 
physical  efficiency  which  the  items  marked  necessaries  are 
supposed  to  ensure.  Families  living  upon  the  scale  al- 
lowed for  in  that  estimate  must  never  spend  a  cent  for 
railway  fare  or  street  cars.  They  must  never  purchase  a 
penny  newspaper  or  spend  a  nickel  to  buy  a  ticket  to  a 
moving  picture  show.  They  must  write  no  letters  to  ab- 
sent children  for  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  postage. 
They  must  never  contribute  anything  to  their  church,  or 
give  any  help  to  a  neighbor  that  costs  money.  They  can- 
not save,  nor  can  they  join  a  fraternal  society,  because  they 
cannot  pay  the  necessary  subscription,  Tlie  children  must 
have  no  pocket  money  for  dolls,  marbles  or  candy.  The 
father  must  smoke  no  tohticco  and  must  drink  no  beer. 
The  mother  mtt;!l  never  I,  _  any  pretty  clothes  for  herself 
or  for  her  children:  the  eharacter  of  the  family  wardrobe 
aa  of  the  family  diet  being  governed  by  the  regulation: 
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fMilliliitf  iiiiiwi  Ik*  iMiught  but  that  which  is  alMolutely 
hmiv  tur  tliii  iiiNiiitoiiaiU'e  of  physical  health,  and  what  ia 
ImimikIiI  iiMiiil  Ik)  of  tho  plaiiiCKt  and  most  economical  de- 
fN>il|illoii  Shmikl  a  vhikl  fall  ill  it  must  be  attended  by 
lliii  «it>  |ii»iii'  ikhvsiciAn;  should  it  die  it  must  be  buried 
liv  lltM  iilv  And  llnaliy,  the  wage  earner  must  never  be 
MliM«tii(  I'hiin  work  a  m\^W  day.  If  any  of  these  conditions 
Mill  lutikni  (ho  oNira  e\)H'mhture  involved  is  met,  and  can 
«iitlv  W^  iitot,  h.v  limitiuj;  the  diet*  or  in  other  words  the 
MMMi  iiml  liirt  t^\\\\\\  will  he  umlerfed. 

**  'I'liu  inM\  (Hviu  ail  o^orstatenient.  liook  at  the  thoo- 
hhimU  \»i  rHmiluN<4  with  iiK*«mie«  of  nine  duUar»  a  week  or 
Iv44  yk\\s'\\*  iiuMi  \i\k  Hiiioke  and  ilo  spend  money  upon  drink 
ahtl  llu*  woiuoD  Jv'  s^viul  moiivv  u{.vu  drvsi?  and  recreation. 
|lu(  \\w  u»i!«ivn  vvitAH|iKMK-v*  ot  p^v^rty  have,  how- 
o\o«»  j\»  Iv  uvko»UNl  ^i!h.  We  s^w  that  many  a  laborer 
yk\\s^  It.iH  :\  yMW  AU\\  ihnv  v^r  rVur  o'lildrvn  i$  healthv  and 
H  i;\s»il  sv\»ikvi,  i^nmj;^  h\*  vMrtis  ^niiv  ^  dollar  and  a  half  a 
\hk\  \\  J»i4i  ^\'  vio  vol  «^  *  !:m:  :3  onler  ro  give  him 
viKM)«;N  ivssl.  5uoi\»r  artv?  c  v.a'tvh  hajiria.'Iy  ^>  sht?rt.  -  .  . 

\*  >\sttv»  ,v;-,      ^x    .  M*'  *    -v*  i.c  ?c:  is  "'Jh»^   i:i;  ::cc  ^. 
X    *    v.»%*   i*         ■•..■••■!s    •*  >  *s5s 5*^:1  rvv    -.'I'T   ,^:rtf    r*  uw 
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or  district  worker  who  knew  the  needs  of  the  family.' 
In  short,  society,  by  means  of  all  these  friendly  offiees, 
was  subBidiziug  tlte  induntry  to  the  amount  of  the  lacking 
wage,  if  the  family  remained  independent;  and  if  they 
became  dependent,  tlie  subsidy  took  the  form  of  outright 
charity.  If  it  bo  urged  that  wages  have  been  constantly 
rising  Binc'c  1910,  so  too  has  the  cost  of  living  and  except 
in  a  very  few  instances  they  have  never  risen  proportion- 
ately. In  1915  the  City  of  New  York  eHtablishcd  the 
range  of  wages  for  street  cleaners  at  $720  to  $840  as  being 
"the  minimum  amomit  on  which  an  unskilled  laborer's 
family  could  maintain  a  standard  of  living  consistent  with 
American  ideas";  and  this  in  a  year  when  plenty  of  men 
could  be  had  for  less  than  $'2.00  a  day  and  when  the 
"muckers"  of  the  Subway  were  getting  only  81.75.' 

Nor  does  the  struggle  of  wage  earners  to  keep  above  the 
poverty  line  draw  solely  upon  society  by  indirect  subsidy 
and  charity.  In  all  the  intensive  pictures  of  poverty,  fre- 
quent reference  is  made  to  the  generosity  and  mutual  help- 
fulness of  the  poor.  The  weakness  and  misfortune  of  the 
poorest  continually  drains  the  resources  of  their  more  com- 
petent and  prosperous  neighbors.  If  the  rent  cannot  lie 
paid,  the  family  will  be  taken  in  by  their  friends  or  rela- 
tives, who  have  little  enough  room  already;  and  the  rent 
will  remain  unpaid  to  the  loss,  not  usually  of  the  landlord, 
but  of  the  aob-lessee,  who  is  also  poor.  The  coinpetilion 
of  the  least  capable  is  the  most  injurious  in  the  liilwr  ninr- 
ket,  and  their  lower  standards  of  decency  a  menace  tu  the 
Belf-reapectiiig  poor.  Thus  the  cost  of  the  residuum  of 
poverty  is  not  merely  the  tas  on  pul  Mc  and  private  charity, 

'  Compare  W.  H.  Matthewa,  "  The  MnckerB,"  in  The  tturrejt. 
vol    30,  pp    5-B, 

■"Report  on  the  loeTeased  Coat  of  UTlng,"  Febrnary.  lnl7. 
See  Fitch's  tTJIicisin  in  \.  Y.  SUte  Conf.  Chara.  and  Cor.,  IHia. 
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but  llii<  tax  upon  Ihe  wage-CBroets  of  the  liiglier  etratum.^ 
Ai  llif  beginning  of  the  study  of  tlie  cuust's  of  poverty 
the  1K.TH01111I  causes,  n8  wc  iiave  sfen.  were  chiciiy  oniplia- 
siz-wl.  As  relief  became  syslematized  and  tlie  case-couut- 
ing  melliod  of  study  was  adopted,  the  causes  which  stood 
out  most  touspicuoualy  in  a  definite  proportion  were  eick- 
netta,  uueniploynient,  defects  of  character,  and  lack  of  nor- 
mal support.  And  finally  in  the  pictorial  studies  of  pov- 
erty we  find  that  the  chief  causes  of  dependency  are  illness 
and  dcatli  of  the  chief  wage-earner,  irregularity  of  work 
due  to  I  111  lust  rial  conditions  or  drink  and  incapacity,  low 
wages,  uud  large  families  on  small  incomes  with  few  chil- 
dren of  wage-earning  age.  In  eo  far  as  the  immediate 
causes  arc  concerned  the  results  of  the  descriplivo  method 
are  not  fundanientally  different  from  those  of  caee-count- 
ing.  hul  its  value  lies  in  that  it  goes  farther  and  deeper. 
The  intensive  study  shows  the  associated  conditions  of  pov- 
erty and  raises  more  profound  questions. 

Setting  aside  the  fundamental  economic  and  industrial 
questions  with  which,  itowever  vital,  this  chapter  is  not 
concerned,  the  study  of  the  causes  of  poverty  has  arrived 
at  the  immediate  problem  of  the  determination  of  the 
standard  of  living  for  the  localities  in  which  relief  is  to  be 
given.  Philanthropic  workers  are  generally  agreed  that  a 
living  income  must  include  not  merely  the  necessaries  of 
life  for  maintaining  physical  efficiency,  but  something  for 
sickness,  for  pleasure,  and  for  emergencies  and  savings. 
No  sooner  were  the  sub-normal  conditions  of  poverty  known 
than  conscienlious  charity  agents  everywhere  began  to  aak 
themselves  whether  relief  societies  should  not  apply  these 
standards  to  their  own  charges.  No  amount  of  talk  of 
"  lack  of  capacity  "  and  '"  defects  of  character  "  could  divert 

1  Ilofunqiiet,  "  Ai<|>erts  at  the  Social  Problem,"  p.  97;  Booth, 
linnl  volume,  pp.  20ft-209. 
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them  from  the  fact  that,  without  income,  neither  character 
nor  eflBciency  can  be  preserved.  "  What  the  poor  lack  is 
income,  what  they  need  is  income  and  what  must  be  sup- 
plied by  society  in  some  shape,  is  income."  All  the  de- 
ficiencies of  habit  and  nature  may  still  be  present  with  an 
adequate  income,  but  certainly  competence  and  industry 
cannot  be  expected  of  those  who  have  not  liad  a  chance  to 
maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living.^ 

We  may  be  able  to  calculate  the  cost  in  money  to  the 
community  of  the  accidental  death  of  the  breadwinner,  but 
how  sliall  any  statistician  measure  the  degeneration  that 
comes  from  lack  of  warmth,  food,  medical  attention;  or 
the  loss  of  morality  and  self-respect  to  a  family  brought  up 
in  a  degrading  environment.  At  the  end  of  the  first  decade 
of  the  twentieth  century  social  workers  were  passionately 
unanimous  in  their  demand  for  an  adequate  wage  for  all 
workers;  an  income  sufficient  to  sustain  the  minimum  of 
decencies  and  to  be  prescribed  in  relief  budgets  as  well  as 
on  the  payrolls  of  employers.  But  that  first  leap  to  higher 
social  ground  opened  new  vistas  of  levels  where  other  and 
broader  standards  should  ultimately  reduce  poverty  itself 
to  a  minimum,  if  not  put  an  end  to  it  altogether. 

1  Shillady,  The  Survey,  vol.  30,  p.  599  ff.  "  Unemployment  and 
the  Standard  of  Living/'  in  New  York  State  Conf.  Chars,  and  Ck>r. 
1916. 
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'■  Thou  gavest  bread  to  the  hungry  but  better  were  it 
Tliat  none  hungered  and  Thou  hadst  none  to  give  him." 
—  Sai.vt  Alcustine. 

Ix  tracing  the  endless  circle  of  poverty,  degeneration 
and  dependency,  the  characteristic  isolated  conditions  — 
sickness,  unemployment,  defects  of  character  and  absence 
of  wage-earner  —  have  disappeared  as  separate  causes  and 
iu  their  place  the  Social  Structure  itself  appears,  condi- 
tioning every  life  and  determining  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  weaker  groups.  The  charity  worker  whom  we  saw 
in  Cliapter  ill,  sorting  cases  in  the  endeavor  to  account  for 
pauperism,  was  too  much  concerned  with  individuals  and 
percentages  to  see  the  whole  structure;  the  social  mis- 
sionary of  Chapter  IV  focussed  attention  on  habits  and 
defects  of  character  and  settled  the  matter  with  the  com- 
prehensive and  pessimistic  proverb:  "poor  folks  have  poor 
ways";  while  the  Scientist  of  Chapter  V,  disclaiming  all 
responsibility  for  unsuccessful  human  nature,  laid  it  on 
heredity.  The  social  reformer  in  his  turn  seized  upon 
some  conspicuous  social  or  industrial  evil  and  threw  the 
onus  upon  Society  as  the  exploiter  of  the  poor,  making 
the  wage  earner  himself  the  victim  of  the  situation.  Each 
of  these  observers  saw  a  portion  of  the  whole  social  editice 
n  which  pauperism  and  poverty,  character  and  endowment, 
ndustry  and  environment,  are  coordinated  sections.  See- 
ng  Society  as  a  whole,  at  last  we  arrive  at  the  ancient 
truth,  known  but  never  yet  fully  visualized,  that  civiliza- 
>  Interpolated  hy  the  Reviser. 
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tion  is  judgud  by  what  it  does  with  aDd  for  ita  weakest 
members. 

Id  medieval  times  the  care  of  tlic  poor  was  tlie  pre- 
rogative of  the  Church  and  of  pious  persons;  poverty  and 
psnperism  alike  were  regarded  as  inevitable  phenomeua  of 
a  Universe  ruled  by  the  1  nseru table.  With  the  rise  of  the 
proteetant  faitlia  and  the  development  of  hiimanitariau 
feeling,  the  poor  became  the  coucem  of  a  larger  group  of 
persons  until  in  our  day  it  is  the  proviuce  of  trained  lay- 
men in  societies  whose  membership  is  not  distinctively 
religious.  During  all  this  period  and  until  quite  recently, 
under  the  influence  of  the  current  theologies,  it  has  been 
aasumed  that  people  in  general  get  what  they  deserve  in  tliis 
world  and.  a?  a  ciiroUary,  that  the  poor  miiHt  be  wicked  or 
nnworthy  else  they  would  not  be  poor.  But  just  in  pro- 
portion as  charity  workers  became  profeesionali^ed  and 
inquired  into  the  causes  of  [mverty  they  becaine  less  dog- 
matic about  the  worthiness  of  their  applicants  and  more 
critical  of  the  social  order  under  which  wage  earners  must 
live.  Almost  simultaneously  with  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion societies,  the  Settlement  movement  arose.  It  grew 
out  of  the  passionate  sense  of  justice  and  tlie  imaginative 
sympathies  of  small  groups  of  free-thinking  people  who 
went  to  live  among  the  poor  not  "to  do  them  good"  but 
to  share  their  lives  and  so  to  lind  some  profouuder  remedy 
than  charity  relief  for  their  wretchedness.  But  both 
groups  —  the  settlement  worker,  scornful  of  palliative 
messurea,  and  the  charity  worker,  earnestly  and  inade- 
quately helping  the  hungry,  the  shelterless  and  the  work- 
less —  proved  for  themselves  that  among  the  poor  worth 
had  little  to  do  with  what  happened  to  them.  Sickness 
snd  death,  childbirth  and  unemployment  took  no  account 
of  the  just  or  unjust, 

Ueanwhile  iu  a  wholly  ditfereut  field  the  social  order 
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was  being  reexaniioeJ.  That  laissez  faire  assumption 
wliich  even  in  the  nineteenth  centurj-  justified  tiie  most 
inhuman  child  labor,  had  been  discredited.  A  saner  think- 
ing in  ecunumic  fields,  the  reexamination  of  the  causes  of 
progress  —  rather  of  the  lack  of  progress  —  and  fi  I'st-hand 
knowledge  of  society,  produced  in  one  generation  a  wholly 
new  attitude  toward  soeial  misery.  Out  of  their  esperi- 
ence  the  charity  workers  had  come  to  believe  that  such  pov- 
erty as  they  dealt  with  was  not  inevitable;  while  the  set- 
tlement dwellers  were  protesting  that  it  was  not  right  — 
the  poor  were  as  often  worthy  as  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Then  the  economist  and  the  sociologist  began  to  find  rea- 
sonable explanations  for  misery  in  industrial  disorder,  ia 
periods  of  depression,  in  exploitation  and  in  governmental 
errors  and  indifferences.  In  a  commercial  age  it  was  at 
Inst  discovered  that  pauperism  and  wretchedness  might  be 
remedied  —  and  most  significant  of  all,  that  they  did  not 
pay.  Investment  in  the  removal  of  misery  became,  not 
mere  self-indulgence,  but  a  necessity  for  social  efficiency. 

The  pictorial  studies  of  large  sections  of  the  working 
population  in  England  and  America  revealed  that  no  sharp 
line  could  be  drawn  between  the  pauper  and  the  self-re- 
specting poor.  There  stretched  between  them  a  vaguely 
sinister  region  to  which  the  socialist  gave  the  name  of 
"The  Abyss,"  where  charily  societies,  as  on  a  Held  of 
battle,  struggled  to  rescue  the  miserable  from  crossing  the 
poverty  line  into  disgrace  and  social  imprisonment.  From 
this  time  on  pauperism  was  clearly  distinguished  from 
poverty:  pauperism  representing  the  irremediable  residuum 
of  defective  character  and  of  social  errors ;  and  poverty  the 
remediable  "  disease  of  destitution  "  which  might  incapaci- 
tate great  numbers  of  the  population. 

"  Poverty  "  came  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  economic  in- 
BufEeiency  and  its  vast  extent  and  its  wasteful  and  tragio 
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consequencHB  was  recognised  as  the  real  problem.  When 
we  got  licyood  asking  why  U  pauperism  and  began  to  ask 
ourselves  what  conslitutes  poverty  and  who  Js  responsible 
for  it — then  the  real  attack  ayma  poverty  began.  The 
evolutionary  development  of  forty  years,  from  public  chari- 
ties, corrections  and  laissez  faire  through  the  experimental 
period  of  private  charity  till  it  became  a  profession  with  a 
technique  of  its  own,  has  now  reached  a  stage  where  in- 
dtistrial  and  social  justice  is  the  chief  goal.  Poverty  is 
indeed  "  the  complex  product  of  misfortune,  human  weak- 
ness, and  the  wrongs  of  our  industrial  and  civic  life  "  but 
at  this  moment  and  in  the  field  of  charitable  effort  the 
emphasis  la  being  laid  on  the  injustice  and  mal-adminiat ra- 
tion of  industries  and  government.  Not  until  these  are 
done  away  with  in  some  degree  shall  we  know  what  the 
irreducible  minimum  of  inevitable  incapacity  and  poverty 
may  be. 

As  Jjoon  as  social  workers  began  to  imagine  what  the 
world  would  be  if  every  human  being  had  enough  to  eat 
and  something  left  over  for  the  pleasures  of  normal  living 
—  when  life  would  no  longer  he  for  large  numbers  an 
unending  struggle  foredoomed  to  end  in  failure — ^  their 
attitude  was  mirrored  in  the  use  of  new  words.  Causes 
of  poverty  became  "symptoms"  and  "conditions."  The 
only  magazine  of  general  philanthropy,  once  limited  to 
charities  aloue,  added  settlement  and  tabor  activities  to  its 
field,  and  then  in  the  very  year  when  the  English  Poor 
Law  was  broken  up,  changed  its  name  to  "The  Survey," 
thus  becomiug  the  spectator,  tlie  re|K)rter  and  the  critic  — 
the  clearing  house  indeed,  of  the  whole  field  of  constructive 
social  efforts.  The  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Corrections,  widening  \\»  name  to  express  its  larger  scope 
became  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work.  The 
popnlar  magazines  began  to  talk  of  the  "  Conquest  of  Poy- 
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erty  "  and  to  write  up  tlie  leaders  of  social  welfare  move- 
menta;  and  the  charity  workers  so  long  submerged  in  tlie 
unending  taak  of  ameliorating  misery  took  new  hope  and 
talked  of  "  elimination  "  insK^ad. 

There  was  not  wanting  llie  usual  caution  of  those  who 
still  l)elieved  tliat  liardHhip  and  meager  living  van  a  proper 
test  of  charat'ter,  that  failure  to  lie  cnmfortable  was  in  the 
1  due  to  personal  defects,  that  the  world  always  had 
hoon  and  would  l>e  a  world  of  the  happy  and  prosperous 
few  wlioae  husiness  it  would  lie  to  alleviate  the  deficiencies 
of  the  many.  But  in  the  face  of  this  conservatism.  Simon 
-V.  Patten,  dreaming  of  decency  and  order  on  earth,  wrote 
the  following  paragraph : 

■■  Our  children's  i-hitdrcn  may  learn  with  amazement 
how  we  thought  it  a  natural  social  phenomenon  that  men 
should  die  in  Iheir  prime,  leaving  wives  and  children  in 
terror  of  want ;  tliat  accidents  should  make  an  army  of 
maimed  dependents;  that  there  should  not  be  enough 
houses  for  workers;  and  that  epidemics  should  sweep  away 
multitudes  as  autumn  frost  sweeps  away  summer  insects. 
T''py  will  wonder  that  the  universal  sadness  of  such  a 
world  should  have  appealed  to  our  transient  sympathies, 
hut  did  not  absorb  our  widest  interests.  They  will  ask 
why  there  was  some  hope  of  succor  for  those  whose  miseriee 
passed  for  a  moment  before  the  eyes  of  the  feruler-heflrted. 
but  none  for  the  dwellers  beyond  the  narrow  horizon  within 
which  pity  moves.  And  they  will  l>e  unable  to  put  them- 
selves in  our  places,  because  the  new  social  philosophy, 
which  we  are  this  moment  framing,  will  have  so  molded 
their  minds  that  they  cannot  return  to  the  philosophy  tbat 
molds  ours." 

In  the  chapter  on  Conditions  of  Poverty  we  found  that 
the  difficulties  of  the  greater  number  of  charity  applicants 
came  primarily  from  lack  of  adequate  income  and  irregular 
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emplo^meut.  This  drove  diarituble  organmtions  to  cod- 
Bider  how  nim-li  iucorae  was  necessary  to  decent  living  and 
produced  the  Htudieu  on  the  standard  of  living  of  which 
we  have  spoken  iu  previous  pages.  As  a  rallying  point 
the  phrase  was  shortly  succeeded  by  a  statement  of  mini- 
mums  in  other  fielda  of  social  welfare.  But  scarcely  had 
tJie  stajidards  of  living  been  formulated  than  their  mea- 
gorness  became  apparent.  The  worker,  barely  fed  and 
clothed  and  housed,  might  serve  tlic  ideal  of  industrial 
efficiency,  but  had  no  margin  for  human  enj'oymcnls  and 
no  vitality  left  over  for  the  higher  opportunities.  Kecre- 
ation,  educational  and  spiritual  opportunities,  the  ele- 
ments of  contentment,  were  seen  to  lie  beyond  a  mere 
minimum  standard  of  living. 

In  1913  a  Commitlee  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  made  an  extended  report  on  Standards  of  Living 
and  Labor.  They  acknowledged  that  those  which  they  set 
forth  did  not  exist,  except  here  and  there,  in  the  country 
and  many  of  them  not  at  all.  but  the)'  declared  that  such 
standards  were  nevertheless  the  very  lowest  "  that  should 
be  tolerated  by  a  community  interested  in  aelt-preserva- 
tiou."  A  brief  categorical  statement  of  these  retomrnenda- 
tions  will  serve  to  show  how  far  social  workers  had 
progressed  iu  one  generation.  They  demanded  a  "  liring 
wage "— something  more  than  the  >i-iO  a  month  or  less 
which  nearly  half  the  wage-earners  of  the  country  were 
receiving  in  1905  for  a  family  of  five;  and  recommended 
a  minimum  wage  commissian  to  dotomiine  a  proper  and 
higher  standard.  The  "  largest  stakeholder  in  any  indus- 
try is  the  public,"  they  said,  and  therefore  ''wage  pub- 
licity" is  necessary  to  safeguard  the  worker,  the  employer 
and  the  public  as  well.  The  eight  hour  day,  which  was 
already  recognized  on  government  contracts  and  govern- 
ment work  and  demanded  by  the  trade  unions  wherever 
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they  were  strong  eiiougli  must  :i1ho  be  extended  to  f 
aud  fhildreu;  a  (i-day  week,  tlie  prohibition  of  night  work 
for  women  and  minors,  and  the  rainiraizing  of  night  work 
5  miicli  as  posaihie,  was  tlioir  ideal.  For  safety 
and  health  tliey  required  federal  standards  and  control 
regulating  hazardous  occupations.  In  urging  the  right  of 
Ihe  laijorer  to  a  decent  home  the  renlaj  of  which  would  not 
consume  more  than  20  per  cent  of  his  income,  the  Commit- 
tee Haid :  "  We  tolerate  tenements,  shacks,  rookeries,  diwmal 
rows  of  uniform  houses,  shahbily  instructed,  poorly  venti- 
lated, dimly  lighted,  often  indecently  crowded,  not  fit  for 
liouaing  murderers  and  tiiieves."  No  sweat  shops,  no  man- 
ufacture ill  homes  or  tenements,  no  labor  of  children  under 
IG  years,  should  be  permitted.     The  social  burden  of  un- 

oidable  accident,  inhistrial  diseases,  sickness,  involun- 
tary unemployment  and  old  age  must  be  met  by  industrial 
and  social  compensations,  a  greater  share  of  taxation  should 
be  transferred  to  the  land  and  the  laborer  of  the  future 
trained  lo  a  higher  cRicienc)'. 

This  program,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  not  offered 
in  a  gatlicring  of  socialists  nor  by  a  group  of  economists 
but  by  practical  charity  workers  in  a  conference  of  people 
each  of  whom  represented  a  particular  field  of  philau- 
thropy.  It  is  of  superlative  interest  as  marking  histori- 
cally the  year  when  all  these  workers  were  accepting  in 
some  degree  Professor  Henry  R.  Seager*s  doctrine  that 
the  program  of  individualism  is  a  "counsel  of  despair." 
It  signified  that  the  two  wings  of  the  social  reform  move- 
ment which  had  long  been  approaching  each  other,  the 
charity  worker  by  one  road,  the  radicals  by  another,  were 
about  to  join  forces  in  a  joint  attack  on  misery  and  social 
injustice.  The  charity  workers  had  been  dealing  for  a 
generation  with  the  unsuccessful  individual  and  his  family 
and  were  arriving  at  the  rendezvous  by  way  of  standards  of 
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living,  adequate  relief  and  conserTation  of  children.  The 
radicals,  whose  impatieLt  Hpirits  could  not  toterate  pal- 
liative measures,  were  raming  on  by  way  of  socialistic 
paths  by  fixing  attention  on  the  capitalist  and  the  em- 
ployer, and  by  exposing  the  evils  of  industrialism.  Mean- 
while medical  and  sanitary  experts,  biologiats  and  fentinists, 
joined  in  the  cavalcade,  each  group  with  hla  grievance  and 
his  remedy;  but  all,  at  last,  seeing  the  social  structure  as 
a  whole  and  willing  to  cooperate  in  the  struggle  of  reorgan- 
ization. 

The  social  welfare  workers  could  no  longer  be  ignored 
by  "practical"  people  bent  on  profit  and  personal  ease. 
No  greater  proof  of  tliis  ia  needed  than  the  fact  that  in 
the  year  of  this  Committee  report  the  entire  social  pro- 
gram was  adopted  bodily  as  a  platform  by  the  National 
Progressive  Party  candidate.  Only  a  small  part  of  it  re- 
lated to  philanthropy  —  the  greater  part  had  to  do  with 
the  evils  of  industrialism  —  and  this  concentration  of  in- 
terest was  undoubtedly  furthered  by  the  pictorial  studies 
of  poverty  and  particularly  by  the  Pittsburgh  Survey.  The 
pictures  of  whole  cross  sections  of  wage  earning  popula- 
tion drawn  by  Charles  Booth  and  Mr.  Rowntree  were 
known  to  only  a  few  in  America;  the  earlieRt  pictorial 
studies  in  this  country  were  slight  as  compared  wilh  them 
and  there  was  at  that  time  no  vehicle  of  publicity  for 
statements  of  uncolored  fact.  It  remained  for  research 
workers,  journalists  and  philanthropists  in  a  joint  under- 
taking to  shook  the  complacent  conscience  of  the  country 
into  action  by  stating  the  bare  facts  of  a  highly  profitable 
industry  which  was  the  largest  employer  of  labor  in  the 
world. 

The  project  of  a  "Survey"  was  originally  journalistic, 
deviaefl  by  the  publication  committee  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  of  New  York  as  an  extension  of  the 
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work  of  the  magazine  then  known  as  Charities  and  Tkt 
Commonn.  Tliia  committee  intended  "to  get  at  the  facta 
of  social  conditions  and  to  put  tlioge  facts  liefore  the  public 
in  ways  tliat  will  count."  For  tlieir  first  research  the  Com- 
mittee chose  Washington  City  and  in  cooperation  with  a 
local  staff  they  published  an  issue  which  they  called  Next 
Door  to  CoHgresx.  The  unhappy  facts  tliere  detailed  made 
a  fleneation  throughout  the  country  and  had  a  salutary 
reaction  upon  the  Common  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  composed  of  Congressional  representatives, 
which  had  been  indifferent  to  measures  restricting  child 
labor  and  other  social  abuses.  The  wide  publicity  given  to 
congressional  neglect  fixed  attention  upon  the  social  and 
Banitary  neglect  at  the  Capitol  and  prepared  the  way  for 
a  more  extensive  and  more  startling  revelation  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  prosperous  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

There  was  no  intention  to  make  a  scapegoat  of  this  city; 
the  initial  plan  was  to  get  at  the  facts  by  means  of  un- 
biased researcli  and  reports,  to  rouse  local  public  opinion 
and  to  promote,  by  this  example,  the  civic  advance  of  other 
cities.  The  Survey  staff  included  not  only  trained  inveati- 
gators  but  members  of  the  immigrant  races  who  made  up 
BO  large  a  share  of  the  working  population  and  vas  di- 
rected by  a  remarkable  group  of  leaders  throughout  the 
country  in  cooperation  with  certain  broadminded  citizens 
of  Pittsburgh  itself.  When  the  facts  were  gathered  and 
tabulated  they  were  interpreted  with  all  the  resources  of 
graphic  representation  and  presented  at  civic,  sociological 
and  economic  associations.  Wider  audiences  tlian  that 
reached  by  The  Survey  (successor  to  Charitien  a/id  The 
Cotnmons)  were  found  in  many  other  magazines  and  trade 
journals —  probably  no  investigation  ever  had  such  a  wide 
hearing.  Pittsburgh  was  known  for  its  vast  iron  and  steel 
industries  and  was  not  exceptional  perhaps  except  in  its 
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technical  and  commercial  Buccces.  TIic  Survey  threw  light 
on  the  results  of  this  huge  industrial  undertaking  in  t^roiB 
of  human  welfare;  and  ))ut  upun  tlie  Rhoulders  of  national 
upiiiion  the  rfHpoiisibility  for  Ranclioning,  or  for  changing, 
tlie  temiii  of  work  and  livelihood;  it  made  au  inventory  of 
ull  the  valuea  of  community  life  —  social  as  well  as  com- 
mercial—  end  gave  them  unemotional  and  rutlilesa  pub- 
licity. 

The  public  karned  that  two-tiiirds  of  the  men  employed 
in  the  steel  industry  were  unskillt<d  laborers,  earning  what 
might  be  riches  for  au  inimigraut  lodger  but  did  not  pro- 
vide decent  subsistence  for  a  family;  tlmt  a  twelve  hour 
day  and  —  for  one  steel  worker  in  five  —  a  seven  day  wetk, 
benumbed  tlie  faculties,  blighted  the  family  life  and  de- 
stroyed the  citizenship  of  the  workers;  that  a  aystuin  of 
bonuses  to  "pushers"  and  other  forms  of  spccding-up, 
added  overstrain  to  overtime;  that  the  financial  burden  of 
iudustrial  injuries  — 195  steel  workers  were  killed  in  Alle- 
ghany County  in  1909  —  fell  mainly  on  the  families  of  the 
killed  and  injured,  thus  adding  poverty  to  bereavement; 
that  tlirough  discharges,  spy  systems,  and  other  repressive 
measures,  resistance  to  these  conditions  on  the  pari  of  the 
workers  tiirough  collective  bargaining  or  oliicrwise  was 
eliminated.  Space  forbids  us  to  mention  the  interpretation 
of  household  life  and  the  costs  of  living  in  n  mill-town, 
the  study  of  women's  trades,  the  study  of  the  economic 
cost  of  tJT)hoid  fever  —  all  of  which  were  either  the  first 
of  their  kind  or  more  complete  than  had  ever  bfen  made 
in  America. 

We  liave  seen  in  previous  chapters  tliat  the  case  records 
of  charitable  societies  were  rich  in  infonnation  as  to  de- 
pendents and  those  on  the  poverty  line,  but  the  Piltsburgh 
Survey  was  unique  in  Ixiing  a  survey  of  an  average  popu- 
lation in  which  there  was  no  large  body  of  poverty  stricken 
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people.  It  Bouglit  to  get  at  the  wastes  of  the  life  of  this 
population.  It  was  human —  it  presented  industrial  biog- 
raphies as  well  as  wage- schedules,  it  took  account  of  the 
margins  ot  leisure  and  culture  and  home  life  possible  when 
a  man  works  on  a  twelve  hour  shift.  Pittsburgh,  like  many 
another  city,  had  many  forms  of  progressive  social  service, 
unrelated  to  each  other  and  unable  to  secure  the  support 
of  the  whole  city.  The  survey  provided  a  bedrock  ot  un- 
derlying facts  which  could  be  made  the  basis  of  united 
effort. 

The  Pittsburgh  Survey,  in  its  reaction  upon  civic  and 
social  welfare  movements  throughout  the  whole  country, 
constitutes  a  social  landmark-  Since  1909  when  its  ma- 
terial began  to  be  widely  known,  there  have  been  not  less 
than  fifty  other  surveys  of  general  spope,  and  hundreils  of 
smaller  researches  of  limited  localities  and  special  sub- 
jects, such  aE  sanitation  and  schools,  delinquency  and  vice, 
housing  and  recreation.  >fo  intelligent  movement  is  any 
longer  undertaken  without  a  survey,  tliough  it  may  only 
be  a  "  pathfinder."  An  equally  important  reaction  was 
upon  the  corporations  which  had  hitherto  looked  only  at 
the  financial  results  of  industry.  A  single  "  Small  Stock- 
holder,'' Charles  M.  Cabot,  of  Boston,  insisted  at  a  atock- 
holders'  meeting  that  if  the  findings  of  John  A.  Fitch  in 
his  volume,  "The  Steel  Industry,"  were  true,  the  condi- 
tions there  revealed  "  constituted  a  serious  menace  to  the 
continued  success  of  the  Corporation  both  in  its  business 
as  an  employer  of  labor  and  in  its  reputation  as  an  organ- 
ization." He  believed  the  stockholders  had  a  right  to  be 
fully  informed  as  to  the  truth  of  these  statements  and  he 
succeeded  in  having  a  committee  appointed  to  look  into 
the  matter.  Three  months  later,  however,  he  was  obliged 
to  go  into  Court  tn  gain  access  to  the  list  of  stockholders 
to  whom  he  wished  to  send  a  copy  of  Mr.  Fitch's  conclu- 
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sioBB.  He  was  determined  to  bring  home  to  them  that  in 
an  industry  employing  SOU.OOO  men  labor  conditions  && 
well  as  profits  and  losses  should  be  matters  of  concern  to 
its  stockholders. 

His  successful  struggle,  after  a  year  snd  a  half,  against 
a  policy  of  inertia,  reenforced  the  eiforts  of  a  few  of  the 
oftk-ials  who  had  been  vainly  contending  from  within 
against  a  seven-hour  day  and  a  twenty-four  hour  shift. 
When  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  composed  of 
manufacturers,  appointed  a  Welfare  Committee  and  em- 
ployed a  Healt))  Expert  lo  I'jok  into  the  health  conditions 
at  tlie  plants,  it  became  evident  that  the  revelations  in 
"The  Steel  Industry'"  had  finally  reached  the  consciences 
of  some  of  them.  As  individuals,  doubtless,  some  of  them 
had  long  objected  to  certain  abuses  of  labor  but  had  felt 
unable  to  do  anything  about  them ;  yet  a  single  courageous 
stockholder,  backed  by  the  dispassionate  and  relentless 
publicity  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey,  compelled  the  corpora- 
tions to  consider  these  evils  and  to  initiate  some  measure 
of  reform.' 

The  significance  of  the  spread  of  the  Survey  idea  in  re- 
lation to  cliarities  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  brings  to  the  aid 
of  the  "army  of  the  dislieartened  and  ineffective"  with 
which  the  cliarity  worker  deals  the  socialized  conscience 
of  other  groups  and  that  altogether  they  visualize  the  whole 
social  organism.  Thus  has  been  precipitated  a  doniand 
that  responsibility  shall  no  longer  fall  on  the  individual 
wage  earner  or  the  private  charity  organization  but  upon 
industry  and  government. 

The  Steel  Industry  has  not  yet  generally  recognized  the 
minimum  eight  hour  day  but,  under  war  pressure,  it  is 
being  compelled  to  pay  a  wage  that  approximates  a  living. 
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And  the  general  spread  of  the  miuimum  working  day  ta 
other  iudustries,  tlie  "outlawing"'  of  extreme  fati^e  by 
Court  decisions,  the  combat  against  congestion  in  cities  to 
make  them  clean  and  healthy,  the  protection  of  immigrants 
and  of  women  and  children  from  exploitation  —  all  of 
these  and  many  other  social  undertakings  are  now  regarded 
as  esst^ntial.  The  attack  on  poverty,  not  long  ago  sporadic 
and  unrelated,  is  now  an  organized  and  coordinated  move- 
ment in  which  charity,  philanthropy,  economic  theory,  in- 
dustrial reorganization,  research,  medicine  and  journalism 
are  taking  part.  Certain  principtea  of  social  responsibility 
are  as  definitely  accepted  as  was  once  the  theory  that  pov- 
erty is  inevitable.  The  Charity  worker  now  proceeds  with- 
out moral  judgment  to  rehabilitate  households  on  the  pov- 
erty line,  know  ing  that  "  poverty  is  the  supply  of  pauper- 
ism "  and  determined  that  the  relief  shall  he  adequate  and 
constructive.  Volunteers  are  learning  under  their  tuition 
that  religion  may  be  more  than  good  air  and  water,  suf- 
ficient food  and  wages,  but  certainly  not  less;  and  that 
charity  work  is  not  so  much  a  duty  as  a  privilege  and  an 
expiation  for  community  wrongs.  "Standards"  and 
"  Programs "  are  the  campaign  slogans  of  the  war  on 
misery  —  every  day  the  standards  are  being  raised  a  notch, 
every  week  the  program  includes  a  wider  field.  With 
Graham  Taylor,  social  workers  accept  as  the  supreme  test 
of  civilization:  Whether  industry  shall  bear  the  full  bur- 
den of  the  human  as  well  as  the  material  costs  of  produc- 
tion; with  Mary  Simkovitch  the  doctrine  that  the  city  is  as 
responsible  for  wages  as  for  health. 

At  the  last  Conference  of  Social  Work  Frederick  Almy, 
of  Buffalo,  whose  lifetime  is  coincident  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  charity  organization  movement,  declared  in 
his  preeidential  address  on  the  "Conquest  of  Poverty" 
that  we  may  took  forward  "  to  the  end  of  hopeless,  involun- 
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tary,  innocent  poverty /^  He  reviewed  the  miseries  of  two 
centuries  ago  when  one-fifth  of  tlie  population  of  England 
consisted  of  paupers  and  beggars^  most  of  them  able  bodied, 
and  the  inmates  of  almshouses  wore  iron  collars.  Such 
wretchedness  no  longer  is  tolerated  and  in  the  forty  years 
of  his  charity  endeavors  he  himself  had  seen  a  great  falling 
oflf  in  actual  poverty  in  his  own  city.  Some  of  the  econo- 
mists of  our  day  go  even  farther :  Professor  Seager  believes 
that  we  shall  devise  means  for  exterminating  poverty  just 
as  we  have  devised  means  for  exterminating  other  evils; 
the  failure  of  wage  earners  to  provide,  each  for  himself, 
against  the  evils  of  accident,  illness,  premature  deatli,  un- 
employment and  old  age  (our  former  "  causes  of  poverty  ") 
is  merely  proof  that  collective  remedies  must  ]ye  found 
and  applied  to  these  evils.  "  As  security  of  property  is 
the  indispensable  condition  to  the  accumulation  of  capital 
in  a  community  so  .  .  .  security  of  income  is  indispensable 
to  develop  among  wage-earners  the  habit  of  looking  ahead 
and  making  provision  for  those  future  needs  that  can  cer- 
tainly be  foreseen.  ...  So  long  as  we  do  not  interfere 
with  the  individual's  personal  responsibility  for  meeting 
the  needs  which  he  knows  he  will  experience  —  needs  for 
food,  clothing,  shelter  —  making  collective  provision 
against  the  risks  to  which  he  is  exposed  should  not  at  all 
undermine  his  spirit  of  independence  and  self-help." 

Professor  Simon  N.  Patten  carries  the  doctrine  of  social 
responsibility  still  farther  —  his  theory  is  that  no  man  has 
a  right  to  expect  salvation  unless  his  neighborhood  is  also 
saved.  This,  says  Edward  Devine,  is  the  noble  conception 
of  ancient  Judaism  —  the  individual  must  suflFer  for  the 
sins  of  the  nation ;  and  it  is  one  to  which  we  must  return 
from  our  extreme  individualistic  philosophy  if  we  would 
have  a  complete  reconciliation  between  religion  and  social 
work.     The  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  any  citizen  in  a 
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comipt  and  contented  community,  to  show  that  he  haa 
done,  not  merely  his  modicum  of  charity,  but  in  addition 
what  he  could  to  change  these  things,  and  that  he  has  not 
profited  by  these  untoward  conditions.^ 

1  The  Reviser  has  been  indebted  in  this  chapter  to  a  number  of 
social  workers  for  their  ideas  and  phrases.  It  would  have  been 
too  cumbersome  to  quote  all  of  them  directly  but  the  debt  ia 
hereby  acknowledged  to  all  who  recognize  their  contributions. 
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CHAPTER   IX 
THE  ALMSHOUSE  AND  ITS  INKATES 

The  almshouse  is  the  ruDdBmental  inutitution  in  Amer- 
ican poor-relief.  It  cares  for  all  the  ahjec'tly  destitute  not 
otherwise  provided  for.  Outdoor  relief,  although  preced- 
ing it  in  point  of  time,  is  the  resort  of  those  who  still, 
nominally  at  least,  need  only  temporary  assitiianee  or  par- 
tial support  at  home.*  Since  the  almshouse  is  the  guaran- 
tee against  starvation  which  the  Slate  offers  to  all,  no 
matter  how  unfortunate  or  degraded,  ils  inmates  are  often 
the  most  sodden  driftwood  from  the  social  wreckage  of  the 
time.  It  is  ordinarily  a  depressing  experience  to  visit  an 
almshouse,  and  accordingly  we  find  it  an  institution  that 
even  the  benevolent  willingly  forget.  In  some  of  the 
country  almshouses  no  clergyman  comes  the  year  round; 
and  no  friendly  visitor  appears  to  encourage  the  anperin- 
tendent  to  l>e  faithful,  or  to  bring  to  light  aimses  that  may 
exist.  Yet,  since  the  institution  is  so  fundamental,  and 
since  the  number  of  Its  inmates  is  necessarily  considerable, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  more  profitable  work  can  be 
found  than  the  right  organization  and  proper  management 
of  almshouses.  The  benevolent  too  fre'jucntly  hurry  away 
to  make  excellent  provision  for  special  classes,  leiiving  to 
the  maladministration  of  tlie  local  almstiouse  a  large  as- 
sortment of  destitute  people  under  miserable  comlitiona. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  lo  remove  the  stigma  at- 
taching to  the  almshouse  by  changing  its  name.     In  Great 

t  For  slightly  different  view  see  Devine,  "  FrincipleH  of  Belief,'* 
p.  282. 
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Britain  the  ^'  Union  Workhouse  "  is  the  logal  name  of  the 
public  poorhouse;  in  America  the  Almshouse  of  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Poorhouse  of  the  Middle  West»  are  now  being 
replaced  by  the  "County  Infirmary/'  the  "County 
Asylum,"  or  the  more  acceptable  term  "Home  for  the 
Ageil  and  Infirm/'  But  until  the  disreputable  classes  are 
drafted  out  of  it,  to  call  it  a  "  Home ''  will  no  more  remove 
tlic  disgrace  of  inmateship  than  it  will  remove  the  insti- 
tution smell  from  the  suds-soaked  floors  of  the  old-faab- 
ioueil  buildings.  The  odium  comes  primarily  from  the 
avorage  character  of  the  inmates,  and  secondarily  from  the 
low-grade  character  and  want  of  skill  of  the  ofScers  in 
chargi*.  A  striking  illustration  of  what  such  an  institu- 
tion niav  bo  under  favorable  circumstances  is  found  in  the 
Almshouse  of  a  certain  countv  in  California  which  shel- 
tors  tho  mining  pioneers  of  the  region,  most  of  whom  have 
Uvn  hanl-working  men  and  who  are  now  without  families 
or  rolativos  to  give  thorn  a  home.  The  visitor  is  taken 
thoro  in  a  spirit  of  local  pride  that  he  may  see  the  **dis- 
tinguisht\l  pioneers*'  of  the  community;  and  the  local 
authorities  have  an  extravagantly  generous  attitude  toward 
tho  iuniatt'S  —  nothing  is  too  good  for  them  in  the  way  of 
medical  caro  and  f^Hxl. 

In  Now  England,  oxcopt  New  Hampshire,  where  there 
are  both  i\nmty  and  town  institutions,  the  township  is  the 
local  political  unit  to  wliicli  tlie  care  of  the  poor  is  in- 
trusted, and  tho  almshouse  is  aocordin^Iv  manai^^  bv  the 
town  orticers.  In  tho  other  States  the  ahiishouso  is  usually 
a  countv  institution.  It  is  not  unv.xunraon  for  several 
towusiu[.'>s  or  counties  to  form  themselves  into  an  asso- 
ciation, and  establish  wliat  is  called  a  district  alm5- 
houjo. 

Historically,  the  first  stop  in  public.-  r^^lict  ::':  the  newly 
torn:eJ  political  units  of  the  Uuitevl  Stares  wus  :o  board 
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out  in  the  community  such  depeadeuU  as  must  be  eotirel; 
supported.  Farmers  or  others  were  paid  to  care  for  old 
people,  for  the  imbecile  and  even  for  sick  pereona  who  had 
no  home  of  their  own.  As  tlie  number  ot  sul'Ij  people  be- 
came too  great  to  be  disposed  of  by  boarding  out  and  par- 
ticularly with  a  view  io  providing  better  care  for  the 
incurably  sick,  the  first  almshouses  were  established.  At 
once  tliey  began  to  be  the  charitable  catch-all  for  the 
dependents  of  the  community.  Idiots,  epileptics,  incur- 
ables and  incompetents;  the  aged  and  senile;  orphaned 
children  and  foundlings;  poor  women  for  confinement; 
and  a  considerable  number  of  the  insane,  the  blind,  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  were  dumped  together  into  some  old  farm- 
house where  an  untrained  farmer  and  his  wife  were  en- 
gaged to  look  after  them.  The  public  then  went  its  way, 
thinking  as  little  about  the  institution  as  possible  aud 
only  grumbling  occasionally  at  the  expense  when  the  ac- 
counts happened  to  be  publislied. 

One  of  the  early  and  eompleteat  pictures  of  an  alms- 
house population  ever  presented  was  published  by  the  Xew 
York  State  Board  of  Charities  in  1877.'  It  gave  the  basis 
for  an  agitation  which  resulted  in  the  removal  of  children 
and  insane  persons  from  State  almshouses.  Of  the  13,614 
inmates  included  in  this  inquiry,  422  were  horn  in  alms- 
houses, and  1,650  were  admitted  when  less  than  ten  years 
old;  nearly  13  per  cent  were  then  under  10,  and  almost 
the  same  proportion  were  over  71).  Tiie  average  time  of 
dependence  for  all  inmates  amounted  to  4. 88  years,  not 
including  the  time  when  they  had  been  public  charges  in 
other  institutions,  or  as  outdoor  paupers  —  a  total  of  61.595 
years  of  almshouse  care.  Of  the  males,  84  per  cent,  and 
of  the  females,  12  per  cent,  were  believed  to  have  bceo 
intemperate;  79  per  cent  and  21  per  cent,  respectively, 
Tenth  Annual  Report,  1877     See  Table  IV. 
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1910  bad  less  than  100  inmates  and  40  per  cent  had  less 
than  ten  inmates,  showing  that  tlic  large  general  institu- 
tions filled  with  a  heterogeneous  population  are  gradually 
disappearing. 

TABLE  XXIII 1 

NUMBER  OF  INMATES  PER  ALMSHOUSE  — 1910 

Population  Numlier  of 

Jan.  1,  1910  aliuMhouKM 

Over  400  inmateB    25 

300  to  400    "  II 

200  to  300     "  20 

100  to  200    "   83 

10  to  100    "   1,238 

Under   10  inmates   975 

No  report    24 

The  number  of  paupers  in  almshouses  is  also  steadily 
declining,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table  covering 
the  period  from  1880  to  1910: 

TABLE  XXIV 
PAUPERS  IX  ALMSHOUSES 


Year 

Number 

XumlHT  per  100.000 
of  iK>i)ulatioD 

1910 

1904   

1890 

1880 

84,198 
81,704 
73,045 
00,203 

91.5 
101.4 
110.6 
132.0 

The  decrease  in  almshouse  population  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  a  great  diminution  of  pauperism  but  rather 
shows  that  the  movement  to  eliminate  certain  classes  has 
been  gradually  spreading  throughout  the  country.  In  the 
more  advanced  states  a  considerable  number  of  the  defec- 
tives of  teachable  age  and  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  have 
been  placed  in  educational  institutions,  usually  provided 

1  CcnsuB,  1910,  "  Paupers,"  pp.  47-81. 
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by  the  state,  where  they  have  the  training  which  their 
limited  capacity  demandg.  The  acutely  insane  are  now 
practically  all  cared  for  in  special  institutions  but  the 
movement  to  take  the  chrouic  insane  out  of  the  almahouee 
has  been  much  delayed  by  heavy  expense.  New  York  State 
hail,  however,  succeeded  iu  getting  into  proper  asylnms 
about  83  per  cent  of  all  those  needing  sucli  eegregutiou; 
MdHsacliusetts  manages  to  hoard  out  alt  those  who  do  not 
need  custodial  care;  and  other  states  are  following  along 
e  paths.  In  recent  years  there  has  arisen  a  similar 
■nt  to  place  all  the  feebleminded  needing  custodial 
care  in  institutions  but  as  yet  only  a  few  states  liave  such 
institutions  and  none  of  them  are  likely  to  provide  for  as 
many  as  require  it  for  a  long  time,  partly  because  of  the 
cost  and  partly  because  the  public  has  yet  to  be  educated 
to  the  social  menace  of  certain  types  of  feebleminded  when 
at  large  in  the  community. 

Thus  the  almshouse  remains  in  many  states  and  in  por- 
tions of  the  most  rapidly  advancing  communities,  the  only 
place  for  a  considerable  number  of  defective  and  afflicted 
persons  who  should  never  be  seut  there.  Table  XXV 
shows  the  number  of  these  unfortunates  still  remaining  in 
the  almshonaes  tbroughout  the  country,' 

It  will  be  seen  that  34.7  per  cent  of  the  inmates  are 
feebleminded,  6.6  per  cent  are  insane,  and  4.1  per  cent  are 
epileptic  —  a  total  of  one-third  —  most  of  whom  should 
be  iu  special  institutions. 

Children,  whether  normal  or  subnormal,  should  certainly 
not  be  brought  up  in  almshouses.  It  was  long  ago  seen 
that  their  mimetic  tendencies,  and  the  utter  lack  of  edu- 
cation in  the  alnisliouse  or  of  anything  to  stimulate  am- 
bition, guaranteed  their  ruin.  Placing  them  out  from  the 
almBhouse  when  they  were  ten  or  twelve  years  old  was  very 
unsatisfactory  as  they  had  not  had  proper  training  and  the 


I 

I 
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TABLE  XXV 

DEFECTIVE  PAUPERS  IN  ALMSHOUSES! 
January   1.   1910 


Number 
BDumeraled 

P-r 

83,ai» 

3,518 
13,238 

2,202 
918 

3,375 
13.753 
17.202 

2.820 

4.727 

FeeMBminded    

Epileptic    

24.7 
4.1 

e.3 

Old  and  inflrm  

Bedridden    

32.1 
4,9 

plasB  of  people  applying  for  them  usually  wanted  them 
only  for  aervice,  Tliere  was  eoDBequently  a  steady  effort 
throughout  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  get 
them  out  of  the  almshouses  as  soon  as  possible,  into  insti- 
tutiong  or  into  homes.  But  as  late  as  1902  Homer  Folks 
complained  of  the  delay  in  removing  them  and  declared 
that  although  it  was  fifty  years  since  Ohio  pasaeil  the  first 
law  to  take  them  out  of  alniahouses,  there  were  only  a  bare 
dozen  states  that  had  followed  tlie  example.  His  state- 
ment was  based  on  the  lesults  of  the  Census  of  1890  and 
Table  XXVI  shows  a  different  state  of  affairs  since 
1903. 

The  considerable  number  under  five  3'ears  still  remaining 
in  almBhouaes  are  infants  retained  there  because  the  alms- 
house in  certain  loc-alilies  serves  as  a  maternity  hospital. 
Wherever  the  number  of  children  is  relatively  large  it  sig- 
nifies that  the  region  is  generally  belated  in  its  charitable 
development. 

■  CenHUB.  1010,  "  Paupers,"  p,  42,  Table  67,  Tlie  sum  of  enh 
defect  exceeds  Uie  total  number  of  defects  by  7,934,  t>eckuie  aome 
paupers  reported  two  or  mure  defects. 
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TABLE  XXVI 
nilLDREN   UNDER    15   YEARS   OF   AGE   IN   ALMSHOUSES 


1!H):[ 

lulu 
2.370 

Iim^i 
1,070 

bynn 
IDKI 
1.18(1 

5-nrtut 

Y««r  of  ceiuus 

_19r^3_ 

Tiofi 

1910 

United    Stat«8 

1.184 

North    Atlantic..,. 
South  Atlantic  .... 
North  Central   .... 
Smith  Central 

804 
426 
508 
4fl3 
64 

■ISI 
Sin 
441 
01 

4." 

21.S 
I  Oft 
19 

.'):i4 

202 
210 
204 
27 

407 

2H.1 

284 

334 
249 
300 
237 

The  following;  table  ahowa  hy  geographical  divisions 
more  clearly  the  parts  of  the  country  in  which  diiferenti- 
Btion  of  institutions  for  these  classes  is  least  advanced. 


TABLE  XXTII 


,    1890,  AND    1903 


Ifl«0 

IHM 

°»S,S- 

Panjxn 

milUor  o( 

Pan  pen 

!'i'sn, 

North    AtknLic 

Fiouth    Atlantic... 

North   Centrsl 

South  Central   .... 

33,!>:t3 

6.975 
19.811 
3.078 
1.808 
00.203 

2,330 
918 

1.141 
412 

1.023 

1.320 

31.143 
8.100 

2.'>.«1.^ 
B,040 
3.138 

73.04G 

l.78fl 
OU 

1,14S 
480 

1.036 

1.106 

United   SUtea    .... 

I»08 

ivto 

•^zr 

Panpart 

Pauptrn 

oillLiat 

Nortli   Atlanti.:..., 
South    Atlontio.... 
North    Central.... 

South  Cpntral 

Weat^rn    

United  States    ... 

.■J3.278 
8.208 

27.745 
6,457 
5.086 

81,764 

1.489 

7.'i4 
1.001 

427 
1.348 
1,014 

35.658 
7.708 

27.724 
5,806 
7.214 

34.198 

1,.522 
632 
85ff 
346 
977 
S16 
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Although  the  decrease  of  the  almehouse  population 
comee  largely  from  the  drafting  off  to  other  niiJ  specialized 
iDstitulions.  better  legislation  and  adminialratioo  have 
contributed  to  lessen  its  hurdeiis.  In  addition,  the  develop- 
ment of  charity  organization  priuc-iplus  aud  of  agencies 
for  the  care  of  children  and  needy  families,  have  saved  a 
i-onsiderahlc  number  of  dependents  from  insUtuliuual  life. 
In  the  states  with  the  best  equipped  systems  of  orguuized 
charity  the  pauper  ratios  have  decreased,  notwithstanding 
some  of  them  contain  the  largest  urhan  centers  in  the  coun- 
try. The  pauper  delinquent  should  manifestly  be  excluded 
from  the  almshouBe.  In  many  states  tramps  and  dis- 
orderly persons  are  accommodated  here  because  of  the 
lack  of  any  place  of  safe-keeping  between  the  almshouse 
and  the  jail.  In  the  more  advanced  states  such  persona 
are  sent  to  workhouses  or  reforma lories.  Disciplinary  in- 
stitutions to  which  habitual  drunkards,  prostitutes,  and 
other  misdemeanants  can  be  sent,  au<i  in  which  they  must 
remain  until  reformation  or  death  supervenes,  would  re- 
lieve the  almshouse  of  complicating  conditions  and  the 
worthy  poor  of  some  of  the  disgrace  which  attaches  to 
going  there.  The  stigma  will  not  be  lifted  unlit  differenti- 
ation has  been  carrietl  a  step  further,  and  there  is  some 
classification  of  the  residual  inmates  on  the  basis  of  char- 
acter as  disclosed  In  individual  and  family  history. 

The  effect  of  drafting  off  the  special  classes  to  other 
institutions  is  seen  in  the  altered  character  of  the  resi- 
duum. The  general  average  age  of  paupers  admitted  in 
1910  to  almshouses  Is  fifty  years,  where  not  many  years 
ago  it  was  below  40;  the  largest  proportion  admitted  is 
found  in  the  age  group  CO  to  65,  aud  one-third  of  the  total 
admissions  are  now  above  60. 

When  carried  far  enough  the  policy  of  differentiation 
leaves  in  the  almshouses  only  the  infirm  and  incapable. 
Table  XXVIII  illustrates  this  tendency. 
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A  thorough  study  of  the  county  almshouses  of  Missouri 
made  by  Professor  Charles  A.  Ellwood  in  1903  presents  a 
picture  of  conditions  which  are  atill  typical  of  those  in 
not  a  few  Btates.'  Talile  XXIX  gives  the  more  important 
facte  iu  condensed  form.  It  appears  that  of  the  3,348 
iuuiates  54  per  cent  were  males,  37.7  were  over  fiU  years 
of  age  and  4.6  under  IH  years  of  age.  This  means  that 
there  were  93  children  under  14,  and  G3  adolescente  be- 
tween 14  and  IS  in  theuc  refuges  designed  for  the  aged  and 
infirm.  Nearly  three-fourths  were  defective  in  one  way  or 
another:  57  per  tent  insane,  feehleminded  or  epileptic; 
14,3  per  cent  blind,  crippled  or  paraljiic.  Nearly  half  of 
these  institutions  had  uells  for  the  violently  insane  and 
there  were  instances  of  feeliteminded  women  who  had  lie- 
come  mothers  while  living  in  the  almshouse,  Only  two 
houses  had  nurses  for  the  side. 

The  equipinent  was  meager:  the  cost  of  one-third  of  all 
these  almshouses  was  less  than  $1.50(1;  only  one  was  on 
the  cottage  plan,  fifteen  others  were  of  the  institutional 
type,  and  all  the  rest  were  old  farmhouses  in  various  stages 
of  disrepair;  only  five  had  modern  sanitary  arrangements. 
As  to  management  a  majority  were  under  the  leaae  system, 
that  is,  let  out  to  the  lowest  bidder,  which  makes  the 
superintendent  dependent  for  his  salary  on  what  he  can 
save  from  the  inmates.  One  superintendent  described  the 
results  at  a  time  when  the  poor  were  "  let  out "  at  $38  per 
head  per  year:  under  that  system  nine  out  of  nineteen 
died  and  the  County  paid  the  doctor's  bills  and  the  burial 
expenses  which  altogether  cost  more  than  the  board  and 
clothes  of  the  inmates. 

In  14  out  of  90  almshouses  there  was  no  claesiflcatinn, 
not  even  compulsory  separation  of  the  eexes;  in  20  only 
was  there  separation  by  ses  and  color;  3  only  hod  an  ade- 

>  Biilletin,  "  Condition  of  County  AlmshouBe«.ia  MisMuri,"  IBfH. 
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quale  classification  by  sex,  race,  age  and  character.  In 
only  IG  of  them  was  work  required  of  the  able-bodied; 
and  in  all  the  rules  of  admission  and  discharge  were  lax 
and  indefinite.  As  the  final  touch  to  this  dreary  picture 
it  was  reported  that  only  one  had  a  library,  only  four  had 
weekly  religious  services  and  55  had  none  at  all;  while 


TABLE  XXIX 
STATISTICS  OF  MISSOURI  ALMSHOUSES,  1903 


Total  inmates    

Males     

Females     

WTiito    

Colored    

Ages  of  inmates: 

Above  GO 

Between   18  and  60. .  . 

Under    18    

Between  2  and  14   ... 

Defective  classes: 

Insane   

Feeble-minded    

Epileptic     

Blind     

Crippled    

Paralytic    

Able  to  do  some  work 

Management : 

By    lease   system 

Cells  for  insane   

*  Employment  of  able- 
bodied    

Religious  services    . .  . 


89 
counties 
having 
less  than 
200  alms- 
house 
paupers 
each 

NumlH*r 


1,083 

1,044 

751) 

1,593 
210 


669 

1,037 

87 

72 


293 

504 

96 

92 

187 

67 


Yes,  55 
Yes,  54 

Op.,  75 
Yes*,  35 


St. 

LouiB 

City 


Number 


1,545 
795 
770 

1,463 
82 


593 

885 
67 
20 


884 
47 
85 
22 
76 
31 


No 
Yes 

Op. 
Yes 


Total 


Numlier 


3,348 
1,819 
1,529 

3,056 
292 


1,262 

1,922 

154 

92 


Per  cent, 
of  total 
number 

of 
inmates 


54.0 
46.0 


8.7 


37.7 

57.7 

4.6 


71.2 
67.0 

14.2 
15.0 
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recreation  and  anrnsements  were  aintost  wholly  lacking.' 
In  8ome  of  tlie  older  states  tliu  almshousti  is  approiicliing 
tlie  praetieable  ideal.  In  Mastiai-husette  the  almsliuuHcti  are 
controlled  by  the  loeal  Overseers  of  the  Poor  aud  supui'vised 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charity.  An  Inspector  is  employed 
who  makes  regular  visits  and  detailed  reports;  frequent 
viaits  are  made  also  by  the  Board  and  by  a  large  staff  of 
women  visilors,  who  give  their  services  without  pay,  With 
this  exceptional  amount  of  oversigiit  these  institutions 
have  steadily  improved.  Of  the  lT(t  in  existence  in  1916, 
135  had  unproved  plumbing  and  all  were  properly  heated; 
where  fire  escapes  were  needed  they  were  provided  and  S)9 
of  tbcm  had  special  hospital  accommodations.  At  the  time 
of  the  Inspector's  visit  there  were  4,443  inmates,  of  whom 
only  20;J  were  able-bodied;  518  were  mentally  defective, 
35  epileptic,  t>24  crippled  and  63  tuberculous.  It  is  the 
policy  to  transfer  all  the  consumptives  to  State  Sanatoria 
aa  far  as  possible  and  to  place  the  fcehlcniluded,  tiie  insane 
and  the  children  in  their  proper  institutions  or  hoard  them 
out  in  families.  As  a  consequence  them  were  in  all  the 
almshouses  only  86  persons  under  21  years  of  age  and  of 
tlie  whole  number  of  inmates  more  than  three-fourths  are 
over  fifty  and  over  one-half  over  sixty.  Fifteen  years  ago 
they  sheltered  34,5U4  vagrants,  ten  years  ago  3,Vi7,  and 
in  1916  only  56.  Owing  to  closer  supervision  and  to 
stricter  enforc'ement  of  tlie  law  the  old  "rounder"  has 
practically  disappeared  from  the  almshouses  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  insane  under  the  act  of  1!)(12  leaves  thera  to 
tlie  old,  the  infirm  and  crippled  and  for  temporary  cases 
of  poverty,  chiefly  women  with  one  or  more  children.  For 
the  most  part  the  inmates  are  now  "worthy  people  to  be 

1  For  neglei-t  end  abuse  in  aliufiliouiies  eee  Report  of  Tenne9M« 
Conference  ol  Charities,  IQlfl;  digest  in  The  Survey,  \o\.  30,  p 
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suitably  I'Bred  for."  The  signifieatit  Tni't  iw  tliat  this  hsR 
been  UL'Coniplished  almoBt  entirely  by  the  volunlurj'  servii-u 
of  pliilautliropk'  citizens. 

Piobably  a  majority  of  the  graver  evils  whicli  could  be 
charged  at  the  preseut  time  to  the  American  almshouse 
have  their  origin  in  a  lack  ol  proper  classification  of  in- 
mates. In  the  niaiu,  it  may  he  said  that,  wherever  the 
blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  insane,  epileptics,  idiota, 
feebleminded,  and  children  are  left  in  the  local  almBhouse, 
abuses  are  sure  to  result,  even  with  very  efficient  super- 
vision. While  Ihey  remain  they  must  be  given  a  degree  of 
special  care.  Idiots  should  be  entirely  separated  from 
other  inmates,  under  constant  supervision;  tlie  feeble- 
minded should  he  kept  employed,  according  to  their  ability, 
and  the  women  especially  must  be  strictly  supervised  and 
separated  from  men;  epileptics  should  never  be  left  alone, 
and  should  be  kept  employed  as  much  as  possible. 

In  proportion  as  these  classes  have  been  removed,  claasi- 
lication  within  the  almshouse  will  be  simplified,  but  it 
is  always  important  and  demands  constant  readjustment. 
There  are  four  lines  of  segregation  generally  laid,  down  as 
fundamental :  by  sex,  by  color,  hy  health,  and  by  mental 
and  moral  character.  The  neglect  to  separate  the  sexes  is 
partly  the  result  of  unsuitable  construction  of  buildings, 
and  partly  of  the  low-grade  characler  of  the  officials  in 
charge.  The  proportion  of  the  chronic  sick  increases  year 
by  year.  In  addition  to  those  sufTering  from  incurable  dia- 
eeses  many  should  he  provided  for  as  patients  because  of 
the  infirmities  of  age;  they  should  be  given  proper  medical 
treatment  under  conditions  as  little  hurtful  to  their  pride 
as  may  be.  The  sick  poor  need  the  same  care  as  other  sick 
persons  —  the  same  nursing,  the  same  cleanliness,  the  same 
nourishing  food.  There  should,  indeed,  he  no  difference 
between   an   almshouse  hospital   and   a  general   hospibtL 
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Even  in  tlie  BinnlliT  almshouses  certain  lioepitul  provisions 
are  esBenfial;  a  ward  for  general  diseaKt-s,  a  place  of  iso- 
lulJOD  for  cancer  patients,  and  cottages  with  Bpecial  attend- 
anlB  for  conBumptives. 

A  classification  on  the  hasis  of  habits,  character  and  a 
degree  of  refinement  ib  usually  not  attempled,  although  it 
may  he  of  great  importance  to  the  inmates.  It  is  a  great 
iiardship  for  respecluble  persons  who  have  seen  hetter  days 
to  associate  with  the  intemperate,  diseased  and  dis- 
reputable; but  aside  from  this  obvious  demarcation,  the 
almshouse  inmate  who  is  not  acnsitive  about  social  dis- 
tinctions may  have  strong  preferences  as  to  companionship. 
Such  peculiarities  must  be  considered  if  the  inmates  are  to 
be  kept  comfortable,  and  the  utmost  tact,  patience,  and  in- 
genuity are  required  to  adjust  these  relations  satisfactorily. 
But  no  amount  of  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  managers 
can  wholly  overcome  the  diificulties  arising  from  unsuitable 
construction  of  buildings.  Neither  the  converted  farm- 
house nor  the  institutional  dormitory  several  stories  in 
height,  admits  of  satisfactory  classification  of  the  aged, 
sick  and  infirm.  It  is  now  agreed  that  tlie  cottage  dormi- 
tory plan  is  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  by  its  greater 
flexibility.  Not  the  least  of  its  minor  advantages  is  the 
fact  that  it  permits  the  superintendent  and  attendants  to 
have  some  life  of  their  own  when  off  duty. 

The  District  Almshouse  is  tlie  alternative  plan  which  is 
being  adopted  in  a  few  states  — notably  in  Virginia  —  as 
the  substitute  for  the  small,  isolated,  ill-managed  rural 
"  poor- farms."  It  has  the  advantage  of  permitting  indi- 
vidual treatment  of  those  who  remain  after  the  special 
classes  have  been  drafted  off  to  state  institutions;  and  of 
affording  hetter  hospital  facilities  than  any  small  alms- 
house can  do.  It  may,  however,  invite  public  officials  to 
dump  into  it  the  miscellaneous  cases  which  they  do  not 
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know  what  to  do  with  and  unless  carefully  guarded,  may 
be  subject  to  all  tiie  abuses  of  the  old-fashioned  hetero- 
geneous almshouse-  In  all  provision  for  the  aged  and 
infirm  it  must  be  recognized  that  they  can  no  more  be 
bandied  in  masses  than  children.  They  need  individual 
attention  and  are  long  past  the  time  when  they  can  adapt 
themselves  to  routine  standardized  discipline.  Whatever 
their  merits  or  demerits,  they  should  receive  the  humane 
treatment  necessary  to  make  their  situation  bearable.  The 
rural  almshouae,  if  properly  supervised  by  State  otBcials 
and  with  the  constant  ministrations  of  the  friendly  visitor, 
may  be  atlU  the  best  solution  in  communities  not  yet  highly 
congested;  but  in  urban  districts  the  cottage- dormitory 
system  with  centralized  oifice  buildings  is  most  practicable. 
As  to  the  amount  of  land  which  should  be  attached  to 
the  Homes  for  the  Aged  and  InSrm,  much  depends  upon 
the  number  of  persons  to  be  cared  for  and  their  ability  to 
labor.  The  original  idea  of  the  "  poor-farm  "  was  that  it 
should  have  a  considerable  acreage  so  that  the  able-bodied 
inmates  might  earn  a  living  and  the  manager  a  portion  of 
his  salary  by  the  cultivation  of  the  land  —  as  ministers  did 
in  former  times.  In  proportion  aa  the  able-bodied  vagrant, 
the  adolescent  and  the  special  classes  have  been  e.vcluded, 
the  working  capacity  of  the  inmates  has  been  declining. 
The  result  of  this  is  likely  to  be  that  the  superuitendent 
will  become  engrossed  in  farming  to  the  neglect  of  the 
inmates.  Farming  with  hired  labor  is  a  doubtful  economy 
under  such  circumstances  since  supplies  can  be  purchased 
cheaply  in  bulk.  But  the  greatest  disadvantage  of  the  large 
farm  has  been  the  location  far  in  the  country  where  it  is 
rarely  visited  and  where  the  provision  of  amusements  and 
religious  services  is  dilficult.  The  automobile  has  recently 
alleviated  this  situation  to  a  great  degree  hut  in  view  of 
the  dechning  number  of  those  who  can  work  among  the 
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inmates,  there  should  be  only  enough  land  retained  to  fur- 
nish occupation  for  these  few  and  for  pleasant  grounds 
about  the  cottages.^ 

Of  the  almshouse  abuses  which  result  from  the  mistakes 
or  wrong-doing  of  individual  officials,  we  shall  say  but 
little.  Among  them  may  be  enumerated  dishonest  or 
wasteful  management  of  the  funds;  culpable  stinginess, 
resulting  in  inadequate  or  unhealthful  food,  lack  of  proper 
buildings,  heating  apparatus,  clothing,  and  so  forth;  in- 
sanitary conditions,  including  dirt  and  vermin;  and  finally, 
actual  cruelty,  resulting  from  either  brutality  or  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  officials  in  charge.  Few  understand  how 
easy  it  is  for  an  official  in  charge  of  the  utterly  helpless  to 
do  cruel  things  without  intentional  cruelty.  In  the  rural 
districts  especially,  abuses  are  apt  to  arise  because  so  few 
persons  concern  themselves  with  the  institution.  The  su- 
perintendent has  dreary  work,  small  pay,  and  practically  no 
general  recognition  of  his  services,  whether  they  be  good 
or  bad.  A  sensitive,  high-minded,  ambitious  man  is  not 
likely  to  apply  for  or  accept  such  a  place.  The  incumbent 
is,  therefore,  almost  of  necessity  a  tolerably  stolid,  unsym- 
pathetic person,  and  one  who  has  not  been  very  successful 
in  other  lines.  The  officials  under  whom  he  works  send 
to  him  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  the  diseased,  defec- 
tive, and  incapable,  but  do  not  give  him  the  proper  facili- 
ties for  providing  for  these  various  classes.  They  cut  his 
appropriations  to  the  lowest  possible  point,  and  he  fears 
that  any  vigorous  protest  would  lose  him  the  place.  He 
therefore  concludes  that  he  may  as  well  get  along  as  best 
he  can,  since  to  object  would  only  bring  some  more  docile 
man  into  his  place.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  in- 
mates with  whom  he  has  to  deal  are  bad-tempered,  unrea- 

1  Johnson,  Alex.  **  The  Almshouse,"  Ch.  II.     Crofls,  Rept.  State 
Board  of  Charities,  Missouri,  1915-6. 
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Bonable,  and  inveteratcly  querulous.  They  would  com- 
plaiu,  no  matter  what  might  be  doue  for  them;  and  he 
gradually  acts  oil  t!ie  unrecognized  impression  that  it  does 
not  matter  what  is  done  for  them  —  that  anything  is  good 
enough  for  tliem.  He  bet-omes  brutal  unconsciously,  and 
almost  in  self-defense.  After  a  few  years  he  does,  without 
question,  things  that  would  have  fleemed  absolutely  awful 
to  him  when  he  first  entered  on  his  duties.  When  no  influ- 
ential person  reviews  and  criticizes  his  conduct,  he  not 
unnaturally  settles  into  the  conviction  that  he  is  managing 
the  almshouse  as  well  as  the  community  cares  to  have  it 
managed.  One  can  but  sympathize  with  such  an  official, 
even  when  very  grave  abuses  have  grown  up  under  his 
management. 

All  these  tendencies  are  exaggerated  wherever  the  almB- 
house  is  managed  under  the  lease  system,  making  the  wages 
of  the  superintendent  dependent  upon  what  he  can  make 
off  the  farm  and  save  from  the  inmates.  In  Missouri  the 
system  has  been  shown  to  he  uneconomical,  and  as  Profes- 
sor Ellwood  says,— nobody  claims  that  it  is  humane;  if  it 
is  not  cheaper,  the  only  argument  in  its  defense  falls  to 
the  ground. 

A  second  great  abuse  (laxness  regarding  admissiou  and 
discharge  of  inmates)  springs,  not  from  the  character  of 
the  officials,  but  from  the  nature  of  our  almshouse  organiza- 
tion. Since  every  person  is  entitled  to  be  saved  from 
starvation  and  from  death  by  exposure,  any  one  may  claim 
its  shelter.  But  as  it  is  not  a  penal  institution,  and  as  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  no  one  to  have  persons  stay  there  who 
can  support  themselves  outside,  an  inmate  wishing  to  dis- 
charge himself  is  allowed  to  do  so.  To  the  average  alms- 
house ollicin!  this  justification  of  laxity  is  entirely  con- 
clusive. Whatever  official  or  board  may  have  the  legal 
right  of  admitting  or  discharging  inmates,  tbe  right  of 
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Hpplicniits  to  be  admitted  or  dlachargetl  is  usually  regarded 
as  inalienable. 

The  reHulta  of  tfiis  apparently  defensible  practice  are 
thoroughly  bad.  Of  the  abuses  to  whii'li  it  gives  rise,  we 
may  mention  as  of  least  importance  tlie  Bupport  by  the 
county  of  persons  having  pensions  or  property,  or  relatives 
able  to  support  thpin.  In  some  utatcs,  even  where  it  is 
found  after  death  that  an  almsiiuuse  itimtitG  had  consider- 
able property,  no  attempt  is  made  to  recoup  the  county  or 
town  tor  the  outlay.  A  more  serious  evil  and  one  which 
works  great  hardship  npoii  the  aged  and  inlimi  of  the 
better  sort,  is  ranking  the  almshouse  a  winter  resort  for 
tramps,  and  a  place  where  the  drunkard  and  the  prostitute 
can  recuperate  between  debauches. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  mobility  of  the  alma- 
house  population  in  1910. 


TABLE  XXX 
PAUI'KHS  DISCHARGED  (U.  S.  CENSUS,  1910) 


.iipporiinc 

■'^rrlSnlT 

BMrddd 

Indeotund 

Men    

Women    .... 

37.6fll 

6,930 

8,241 
5,fll» 

287 
172 

0 

4 

Total    

44,401 

4fi!) 

10 

Altogether,  it  appears,  69.110  inmates  were  discharged 
during  the  year  1910,  one-fourth  to  relatives  and  friends, 
three-fourths  to  be  self-supporting.  The  admiMions  more 
than  equaled  the  total  in  all  almshouses  on  January  first, 
1910,  and  the  discharges  were  almoflt  equal  to  tliat  num- 
ber. This  signifies  that  the  almshouses  are  a  place  of 
winter  refuge  not  only  for  vagrants  but  for  that  pitiful 
class  of  aged  laboring  people  who  can  no  longer  hold  a 
steady  job  and  who  will  leave  every  spring  when  work  ia 
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plentiful  to  come  back  every  winter  when  it  is  slack,  until 
finally  tlicy  are  unable  to  go  out  to  work  any  more.  ThoBe 
discharged  to  relatives  or  friends  suggest,  what  every  alms- 
house superintendent  knows,  the  discontent  of  many  old 
people  with  Ihe  conditions  of  their  lives  in  their  ehildren's 
homes  where  they  often  think  themselves  put  upon  by  the 
sous  or  daughters-in-law,  or  perhaps  cannot  endure  the 
contusion  created  by  lively  grandchildren.  It  represente, 
too,  in  some  cases,  thrifty  management  as  in  that  of  an 
inmate  whose  clothing,  supplied  at  public  expense  as  he 
came  and  went  at  pleasure  for  two  years,  amounted  to 
$85.38,  while  he  was  receiviug  at  the  same  time  a  federal 
pension  of  $8.00  per  month. 

The  worst  result  of  permitting  the  destitute  to  admit 
and  discharge  themselves  at  will  is  that  it  permits  the  de- 
generate to  heget  offspring  after  their  own  kind.  Charles 
Booth  gives  an  instance  of  a  woman  who  in  a  little  more 
than  eight  years  presented  a  rural  workhouse  witli  five 
illegitimate  children.  Inside  she  was  industrious  and  a 
good  nurse,  outside  she  was  incapable  of  self -protect  ion. 
A  special  committee  in  Boston  reported  the  cases  of  two 
women  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  Home  for  Paupers 
eight  and  four  times,  resptctively,  in  six  years.  Besides 
the  ejpensc  of  tlielr  occasional  lodging,  food  and  clothing, 
the  city  had  paid  for  the  hoard  of  their  five  illegitimate 
children  $1,8.55.5.3;  and  two  of  these  children  were  defec- 
tive and  would  require  [wrmanent  public  care.  Although 
the  feebleminded  woman  ts  everywhere  recognized  as  "the 
visible  link  in  a  direful  chain  of  hereditar}-  pauperism  and 
disease  "  no  state  has  yet  provided  custodial  care  for  any 
great  number  of  them ;  and  until  they  are  so  removed  from 
danger  Ihcy  will  continue  to  swell  the  ranks  of  prostitutes 
and  in  their  illness  and  destitution  return  to  the  almshouse 
to  recuperate.  There  are  probably  very  few  almshouses  in  the 
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country  which  have  not  one  or  more  such  records  to  show. 

The  remedy  for  tlie  abuse  of  the  privilegee  of  admission 
and  discharge  is  investigation  of  the  history  of  all  appli- 
cants for  admisfliori,  a  legal  commitment  and  discharge  by 
a  board  or  committee,  of  which  the  superintendent  and 
matron  shall  be  ex-offlcio  members.  In  proportion  as  the 
irresponsible  and  the  delinquent  arc  drafted  off  to  special 
institutions,  the  decent  remainder  may  be  granted  greater 
liberty,  such  as  is  safely  permitted  in  foreign  almshouses. 

A  third  very  prevalent  evil  in  the  management  of  Amer- 
ican almshouses  is  lack  of  a  work  test,  and  a  failure  to 
enforce  proper  discipline  among  the  inmates.  While  in 
some  places  an  energetic  and  specially  capable  official  may 
enforce  discipline  and  compel  work,  yet  such  an  undertak- 
ing is  often  not  encouraged  by  the  authorities,  and  the  sen- 
timent of  the  community  and  the  nature  of  local  legisla- 
tion make  this  course  difficult.  Under  the  average  super- 
intendent, as  a  rule,  it  costs  more  to  set  the  inmates  of  an 
almshouse  to  work  than  their  work  is  worth.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  labor  in  the  English  "workhouse"  has 
degenerated  so  persistently  into  mere  task-work. 

The  advantage  in  obliging  all  inmates  capable  of  doing 
anything  to  work  consists  in  the  deterrent  influence  of  this 
policy  upon  would-he  applicants.  Its  influence  is  espe- 
cially valuable  in  preventing  tramps  from  using  the  insti- 
tution as  a  winter  club-house.  In  most  almshouses  the 
work  that  can  be  offered  to  men  ia  on  a  farm  or  in  the 
garden,  and  this  kind  of  work  is  unavailable  in  tJie  winter, 
just  at  the  time  when  a  rigid  work  test  is  most  essential. 
In  many  institutions  no  inmate  is  required  to  work  unless 
he  is  willing  to  do  so.  Some  superintendenls  seem  to  think 
it  brutal  to  ask  an  inmate  to  do  anything  again.ft  his  will ; 
and  such  service  as  can  be  utilized  is  usually  obtained  by 
offering  extra  rations  of  food  and  tflbacco.    The  amount 
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of  patience,  iiigeDUity,  and  energy  niPCesHary  to  make  auch 
work  profitable,  and  to  fit  such  laborers  —  who  io  many 
cases  have  failed  to  tit  Hnj'n*here  e\se  in  the  industrial 
world  —  into  some  task  suited  to  their  limited  capacity, 
requires  a  degree  of  ability  and  moral  fiber  rarely  to  be 
found  in  an  almshouse  official.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  inmates,  work  for  all  is  dosirabic  because  they  are 
happier  for  having  it.  About  the  only  contented  persons 
one  finds  in  an  almshouse  are  those  who  are  occupied. 
Idleness  conduces  to  restlessness,  sensuality,  bad  temper, 
and  various  forms  of  nervous  dtsorder.  In  almshouses,  as 
well  as  in  prisons,  insane  asylums,  and  other  kinds  of  in- 
stitutions, discipline  is  doubly  hard  when  the  inmates  have 
nothing  to  do.  That  idleness  in  and  of  iti-cif  briiif;s  mia- 
erj,  con  be  seen  by  any  one  who  passes  through  one  of  our 
Soldiers'  Homes.  So  well  is  this  fact  now  realized  that 
fioeieties  are  formed  in  the  large  cities  for  giving  employ- 
ment to  the  inmales  of  thu  great  puiilic  institutions.  Ef- 
forts in  this  direction  were  begun  in  1893  at  the  City  Hos- 
pital on  BlackwelTs  Island,  New  York,  by  the  County 
Visiting  Committee  of  the  Htate  Charities  Association,  and 
during  recent  years  the  work  has  been  greatly  enlarged. 
Teachers  have  been  sent  to  municipal  hospitals  and  homes 
for  the  aged  and  infirm  to  instruct  the  inmates  in  a  variety 
of  handicrafts.  The  disciplinary  and  curative  results  of 
the  work  are  highly  encouraging,  and  the  avenues  for  the 
development  of  the  work  are  many.  There  ought  to  be 
similar  work  done  in  our  rural  communities:  if  it  accom- 
plished nothing  else,  it  would  at  least  interest  some  of  the 
influential  classes  in  the  neglected  institutions  of  the 
locality. 

The  history  of  the  San  Francisco  City  and  Coun.  \'i  ^iwa- 
house  for  the  last  twenty-live  years  affords  illust  -  ^mX^^^  ^ 
moat  of  the  abuses  to  which  such  institutions  are  I   :^^'^^«s^ 
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happily  aUo,  of  tbe  improvements  which  msy  be  made  bj 
liiteliigfiit  management.  A  study  of  the  Almshouse  and 
of  2'iS  women  inmates  made  in  1895  by  Mrs.  Coolidge, 
gives  a  picture  of  the  iild-fashioned  "  catch-all "  inatitu- 
tion  aud  its  typically  wesleru  inmates.  At  that  period  the 
institution  was  the  resort  of  the  diseharged  inmates  of  the 
City  Jail  and  City  Hospital  as  well  as  of  wanderers.  The 
homeless,  diseased,  defective  and  vicious  went  there  to  re- 
cuperate as  long  8B  any  vitality  remained  and  finally  re- 
turned there  to  die  when  completely  wrecked  by  dissipa- 
tion or  irregular  living.  The  women  were  completer 
wrecks  tlian  the  men  because  prostitution  gives  the  de- 
generate woman  an  alternative  career  almost  to  the  end. 
The  buildings  were  of  the  three-story  wooden  type,  in  which 
classification  was  all  but  impossible;  and  until  1890  almost 
no  attempt  at  giving  the  inmates  proper  hospital  care  or 
occupation  had  been  made.  Under  the  direction,  how- 
ever, of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Weaver,  who  came  iulo  charge 
of  the  institution  about  this  time,  many  improvement* 
were  made.  The  little  cell-like  rooms  in  the  women's 
building  were  made  the  opportunity  by  the  ingenious 
matron  to  give  the  self-respecting  and  improvable  cases  a 
certain  privacy.  Those  who  were  ambitious  and  aujtioufl 
to  keep  their  rooms  in  good  order,  were  grouped  along 
one  corridor;  while  those  who  were  lazy  and  dirty  were 
assigned  rooms  along  another.  The  inmates  themselves 
shortly  called  the  one  "  Grand  Alley "  and  the  other 
"  Pauper  Alley,"  and  were  disinclined  to  associate  with 
each  other.  At  one  time  there  were  a  number  of  "  snorers  " 
who  diiiturlted  their  neighhora  until  the  matron  lilt  upon  the 
device  of  putting  each  snorer  in  a  room  with  a  deaf  woman. 
This  sort  of  inventiveness  and  sympathetic  attention  are 
required  if  peace  is  to  be  maintained  among  the  ininat«a 
of  almshouses  and  if  the  aged  are  to  spend  their  days  i 
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mnj  comfort;  but  occupation,  adapted  lo  their  limitations, 
ia  the  most  important  element  of  discipline.  At  tlie  tune 
of  the  fire  in  San  Franfiaco  iu  lilOC,  the  institution  waa 
suddenly  filled  to  overflowing  wilh  all  the  aged  and  infirm 
who  could  find  no  other  refuge,  and  many  of  whom  had 
hitherto  been  pariialiy  it  not  wholly  aelf-siip porting,  New 
buildings  of  better  type  were  provided  from  the  relief  fund 
tnd  the  institution  was  re-chrislened  "  The  Relief  Home 
for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  " —  a  name  which  it  has  continued 
to  deserve.  Mr.  C.  M.  Wollenberg,  the  present  superin- 
tendent, inaugurated  a  system  of  employments  and  part- 
wages  which  is  original.'  He  began  by  preaching  to  the 
inmates  the  doctrine  that  it  was  up  to  them  to  make  the 
institution  a  true  home  by  doing  away  with  outside  labor 
as  far  as  possible.  The  siioe-ahop  had  been  in  charge  of 
two  employees  at  $G0  per  month;  he  replaced  them  with 
five  inmates  who  had  been  shoemakers,  at  $2  per  month  in 
addition  to  maintenance.  Every  man  and  woman  who 
enters  is  examined  as  to  capacity  for  work  and  something 
ia  found  for  them  to  do  if  physically  able  to  do  anytiiing 
whatever.  At  the  present  time  serrices  are  being  rendered 
daily  by  the  inmates  as  follows: 


Office  attendanta  and  n&tcb- 


Tail. 


1 


Paintera 

Drivers  aod  sublemen 

Tinnera 

HarneMmnker 

Blacksmith  a      and      wagon- 

Shoemakcre   , 

Machiniate 


Gardpii*Ta    

Farm  help 23 

Carpentera 14 

I.aborera    28 

llakrrs     


Wai 


.   .18 


Window  clFMien   A 

SpBmstrpBBca   . 14 

Sundry  wnrkprs 27 

Mnttrpsg  makers 4 


^Burvq^  of  Socul  AgmciM,  AltmedB  County,  IBIS. 
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About  oDe-half  of  these  receive  a  small  wage;  and  ia 
tddition  many  otbers  not  enumerateil  are  assigned  to  the 
Irregular  and  lighter  duties  of  the  Home;  from  300  to  325 
tre  employed  at  all  limes  out  of  a  Intal  of  1,100  inmatea. 
In  1916  tlie  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research, 
after  surveying  this  institution,  stated  that  there  was  a 
decided  advantage  in  paying  inmates  of  the  Itelief  Home 
■inee,  elsewhere  under  compulsion  and  without  incentive, 
such  work  is  invariably  small  in  amount  and  inferior  in 
quality.  At  the  Relief  Home  the  people  were  busy  and 
enjoying  their  work;  it  was  evidently  beneficial  to  health 
and  the  stimulation  of  moderate  labor  delayed  mental 
deterioration.  It  is  economical  as  well:  for  example,  the 
three  ellicient  but  infirm  engineers  employed  in  the  boiler 
room  at  $15  per  month  with  three  inmate  helpers  at  $3 
per  month,  could  not  be  replaced  with  outside  labor  for 
less  than  $750  per  month.  This  illustration  has  been 
given  at  length  to  emphasize  not  only  the  practicability  of 
employing  inmates  but  tlie  necesMity  of  securing  a  super- 
intendent of  high  managerial  ability.  Originality,  re- 
Bourcefulness,  kindliness  in  discipline  and  good  business 
management  are  the  secrets  of  the  success  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Relief  Home. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  ever-reeiirring  almshouse  prob- 
lems at  the  \ational  Conference  of  Charilies  in  1916 
Francis  Bardwell  of  Massachusetts  reiterated  the  fact  that 
the  almshouse  was  generally  unsfltisfactory  because  it  was 
Btill  the  damping  ground  of  miacel  la  neons  destitution; 
that  the  way  to  make  it  serve  tlie  purpose  of  a  decent  home 
for  the  aged  and  infirm  was  to  provide  other  places  for 
the  special  classes,  to  keep  it  small  in  sl/e,  make  it  a  sub- 
ject of  local  pride,  and  apply  to  it  the  principles  which 
any  good  chanty  visitor  would  use  in  helping  any  case. 
He  did  not  deny  that  in  many  places  the  same  abiuea  ezift 
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that  have  been  operating  for  nearly  a  centurj'  but  he  was 
convinced  thai  with  state  supervision  the  snial!  almshouse 
was  the  practicable  means  of  caring  for  the  aged  and  in- 
competent poor, 

The  Englisli  Workhouse,  upon  which  the  American 
Almshouse  is  historically  founded,  has  finally  been  con- 
demned for  the  promiscuity  which  had  been  complained  of 
for  a  century.  In  1909  the  English  Poor  Law  Ctimmia- 
sion  described  abuses  such  as  we  have  been  diacusBing,  and 
recommended  a  system  of  old-age  pensions  which  has  since 
been  adopted;  and  in  the  United  States  this  subject  has 
recently  been  much  discussed.  Social  workers  are  con- 
vinced that  for  the  many  old  people  who  can  no  longer 
work  aud  whose  families  cannot  or  will  not  supjwrt  them 
properly  at  home,  the  iustitution  is  not  an  ideal  method 
of  care.  These  aged  and  infirm  persons  arc  almost  wholly 
from  the  working  stratum  wiiose  wages  have  rarely  been 
enough  to  make  saving  possible  and  whose  growing  need 
of  medical  care  in  that  premature  incapacity  to  which  moat 
wage  earners  are  liable,  eats  up  even  this  meager  provision. 

Those  familiar  with  almshouses  know  that  it  is  only  the 
feebleminded  or  degenerate  who  are  satisfied  to  be  there. 
To  the  self-respecting  working  man  or  woman  the  thought 
of  an  institution  in  their  age  is  a  disgrace.  People  who 
are  not  tliemselves  candidates  for  the  almshouse  too  often 
forget  that  to  have  one's  own  way  with  regard  to  food, 
drink  and  clothing,  one's  going  in  and  coming  out.  is  the 
last  privilege  of  old  people.  The  very  will  which  makes 
them  struggle  so  desperately  not  to  be  a  burden  on  their 
children,  or  their  relatives,  and  not  to  Im  thrown  into  an 
institution  at  last,  is  what  makes  the  almshouse  a  place  of 
punishment  rather  than  a  hnepitahle  home.  So  long  as 
they  are  not  in  need  of  hospital  care,  so  long  as  they  are 
atill  capable  of  a  little  housework  and  gardening  and  tin- 
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kerJDg,  the  small  sum  which  now  provides  for  them  in  an 
institution  would  permit  them  to  live  in  a  little  cottage 
and  keep  their  freedom.  Without  rliscusaing  the  various 
fonns  which  the  old-age  prnposalu  take,  no  one  will  ijuea- 
tion  that  a  society  which  throu^liout  a  lifetime  pa3's  the 
common  worker  a  wage  wliiih  by  m»  possibilitj'  can  be 
compatible  with  family  needti  and  saving  for  old  age,  owes 
him  a  decent  !iome  lu  his  age  and  infirmity.  The  time 
may  come  when  the  Infirmary  Hospital  and  the  Cottages  — 
not  too  far  away  —  will  be  all  that  remains  of  the  pro- 
miscuous almshouse. 

Liberty  and  a  minimum  sum  for  decent  living  is  surely 
not  too  much  for  tlie  indm^trious  aged  to  ask,  until  in- 
firmity shall  make  hospital  care  inevitahle.  The  pitiable 
struggles  of  old  people  after  the  Han  Francisco  fire,  to  re- 
establish themselves;  the  touching  pictures  of  Old  Age 
Poverty  drawn  by  Mabel  Nassau;  refjuire  a  liumaner  solu- 
tion than  compulsory  institutional  care.  Pending  t!ie  de- 
velopment of  the  Infirmary,  the  Cottages  and  Old  Age 
Pensions,  it  Is  evident  that  many  of  the  old  abuses  will  still 
occur  even  when  capable  and  conscientious  officials  are  in 
charge,  primarily  bnenuse  of  the  indifference  of  the  public. 
There  arc  several  lines  of  effort  toward  solution:  the  visi- 
tation of  almshouses  by  local  boards  of  visitors;  constant 
inspection  by  State  Bnards  of  Charities;  legislation  to  con- 
trol the  admission  and  discharge  of  inmates;  and  adequale 
provision  for  the  special  classes  whose  presence  confuses  all 
ariministrntion.  Within  the  almshouses,  invcHtigation  for 
admission  and  discharge,  thorough  discipline  of  inmates 
iinder  a  work-test,  a  higher  class  of  officials,  a  better  stand- 
ard of  nursing  and  ho-^pitnl  care,  and  suitable  diversions  to 
break  the  dreary  monotony  of  almshouse  life,  would  go  far 
toward  making  present  systems  tolerable  and  would  afford 
cleanly  and  honorable  relief  to  the  poor,  suffering  from  age 
and  misfortune. 


CHAPTER  S 

lUC  KELXXX  or  THE  POOS  IN  THEIZ  HOIOS 

TOOOB  relief  does  not  have  the  stme  nmninj>  Id  differ- 
Ikoes  aod  according  to  djffeivnt  Ib«^  Id  En^,uid,  it 
Ir  mrans  ail  relief  tliat  is  given  outside  of  the  work- 
V  Tbe  indigent  insane,  i-oueequentlT.  vho  are  re- 
t  ia  5p«n«l  iDstitationf^  are  rUswd  among  tliwie  re- 
ig  outdoor  relief,  and  tb«  same  policT  a  f<dlonfH]  tn 
*rts  of  the  Tntled  Sutes  where  Engli^  precedents 

obtuoed.  For  instance,  to  Maaeacbosctts  vbat  is 
I  "  State  cHitdoar  relief  "  is  given  to  the  poor  «bo 
DO  local  seUlnBcat.  such  as  the  eick  and  diaowd  who 
faced  n  bospitala:  and  the  administratitv  expeoaea 
a  dafattmeot  are  reckoned  in  with  the  amoont  spoit 
■Idoor  ratirf;  MnaeqnentlT.  oolr  a  small  modtcvn  of 
ip— iitiiie  reatlT  goes  in  tenporanr  aid  to  the  poor 
ur  on  boons.     Thoae  who  dkpntc  alwat  the  •driaft- 

•f  (Mtdoor  idief  «nata  cenfacioa  br  aonetinaa  in- 
Bg  and  anftimaa  exchidiag  «wl  nbef  whm  gii^ 

prima  fUkda.  ralaiB  otberviav  speofcd,  the  tem 
faar  rdiet.*  as  nsed  in  this  chapatr.  will  awaB  Iha 

gim  ftwa  poWc  fanda  la  the  poor  ia  thair  koMaa, 


«aMr  rabef  ia  the  Cmtod  SWaa  ia  girca  br  canty 
amMbip  oOKiala,  aad  u  that;  the  aid  ia  ataaaud  to 
■pannr or paitid.  Titm  ill  aatan  Ihi  fciiiiHnipiaa 
i^toWtoahy.  iipacMByasteaaaawharofpuBoaa 
.    Ii  mat  W«hn  Siataa.  «^  tar  iMtaMih 
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fomia,  there  is  no  State  official  to  whom  the  county  and 
township  authorities  are  calleJ  upon  to  report.  They  pub- 
lish no  annual  accounts  except  in  the  local  papers;  and  in 
general  the  administration  is  in  a  chaotic  condition.  The 
special  report  of  the  ijtate  Board  of  Charities  on  Outdoor 
Relief  Administration  in  California  in  1916,  givex  the 
outstanding  facts  in  that  state.  County  governments  are 
responsible  for  the  public  outdoor  care  of  all  dependents 
in  California;  one  and  a  third  millions  of  dollars  are  spent 
annually;  a  wide  variation  in  methods  exists;  of  the  SA 
counties,  three  do  exceptionully  good  work,  only  six  do 
consistent  case  work  in  relief  administration  and  the  oOier 
forty-one  counties  handle  the  out-relief  cases  through 
county  Boards  of  Supervisors  under  a  procedure  that  is 
thoroughly  unsatisfactory.  In  three-fourtha  of  the  coun- 
ties it  is  impossible  to  find  out  how  many  are  aided;  de- 
pendent children  particularly,  are  inadequately  cared  for 
and  in  many  of  tiie  counties  the  state  aid  to  orphans  is 
not  supplemented  as  contemplated  by  law. 

A  similar  state  of  maladministration  is  characteristic 
of  many  counties  in  the  other  twenty-four  states  where 
outdoor  relief  is  legally  authorized.  Only  a  few  southern 
states  give  out-relief  while  in  a  few  others  it  may  be  au- 
thorized at  discretion.  George  A.  Warfield  made  a  study 
of  the  operation  of  outdoor  relief  in  Missouri  for  the  years 
1908  to  1914,  the  results  of  which  constitute  "a  terrible 
indictment "  of  the  system.  He  particularly  empha.'»ize!i 
the  unsuitability  of  the  method  of  administration  by 
County  Judges,  who  were  the  relieving  officers;  and  shows 
that  the  system  encouraged  indolence,  drunkenness,  im- 
morality and  criminality;  that  it  increased  hereditary  pau- 
perism and  feeblemindedness;  and  that  worst  of  all,  it  did 
not  relieve  real  suffering  nor  attempt  to  rehabilitate  the 
families  under  its  care. 
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The  evils  connected  with  this  fonn  of  relief  haTe  long 
been  a  matter  of  discussion^  and  in  this  country  the  agi- 
tation against  it  has  gained  headway  in  ahnoet  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  increasing  density  of  population.  The 
flagrant  abuses  of  the  system  in  the  large  Eastern  cities 
led  to  a  concerted  movement  for  doing  away  with  it  from 
18T8  to  1910.^ 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  chief  points  involved,  the 
arguments  for  and  against  the  method  wUl  be  set  down 
categorically.  The  following  are  the  principal  reasons 
given  by  those  who  believe  in  retaining  it  as  a  fundamental 
part  of  the  relieving  system: 

1.  It  is  the  mUunit  and  therefore  the  kindly  way  to  help, 
because  it  gnnvs  out  of  the  neighborly  relations  of  rural 
communities.  The  poor  person  is  not  separated  from  rela- 
tives and  friends,  families  are  not  broken  up,  and  the  re- 
ceipt  of  relief  is  not  as  c\mspiouous  and  consequently  as 
disgraivful  as  it  is  where  resort  must  l^  had  lo  an  insti- 
tution. 

:?.  It  is  evvnomioal.  Many  families  cannot  quite  sup- 
port themselves,  but  it  seems  folly  to  dismember  them  and 
place  the  children  in  refuges  or  board  them  in  private 
families,  and  to  ov>mpel  the  adults  to  resort  to  the  poor- 
house,  when  a  little  relief  ^iven  in  the  home  would  keeo 
the  familv  toother  and  enable  them  to  earn  part  of  their 
own  supoort.  Mr.  F.  R  Sanb^^m.  iu  l>i*«.».  cited  the  exam- 
pie  of  Massa^hus^^tts,  where  u!:e  avera^  annual  coet  of  ea/: 
outdv.vr  pauivr.  or  r^\rineu:  of  family  aid.  was  less  ::.::. 
$40  a  vear,  while  the  v.<^t  for  each  indoor  pau?er  wd^ 
♦i;J9:  and  if  the  interest  on  the  institutional  plant  ana 
equipment  were  adde^l.  would  be  at  least  *1S0  yearly. 

;>.   There  are  itot  insti:u::oc<  enourfi.     The  demand  tor 

1  ST*t;st:v*  of  v>u:d>?or  Relief  ia  Citi<»  ia  1*3^*  ia  TW  iSti^tivj. 
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relief  alwajs  keeps  considerably  in  advance  of  the  supply; 
and  it  would  Ue  impoBsiWe  to  have  buildings  enough  to 
accommodate  all  who  should  be  relieved  from  time  to  time. 
Especially  in  the  winter  mouths,  a  large  number  of  persona 
need  relieving  for  a  short  time;  and  if  the  almshouses  were 
large  enough  to  accommodate  them  during  the  winter,  there 
would  be  great  buildings  vacant  during  the  summer. 

4.  Individual  private  charity  ^ — the  other  alternalive  of 
public  outdoor  relief  —  is  unreliable  and,  in  times  of  spe- 
cial distress,  insufficient.  Some  of  the  worthy  poor  are 
likely  to  be  neglected,  while  relief  to  others  will  be  dupli- 
caled,  and  these  latter  are  sure  to  be  pauperized. 

This  gives  certainly  a  good  prima  facie  case  for  the  re- 
tention of  a  certain  amount  of  outdoor  relief.  On  the 
other  side,  the  following  considerations  are  urged: 

1.  The  kindness  is  apparent  rather  than  real,  for,  except 
in  the  smallest  communities,  the  administration  is  in  the 
liands  of  oHicials  who  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  tlie 
applicant  and  who  can  neither  investigate  nor  discriminate. 
It  has  long  been  a  principle  that  any  work  was  suitable  for 
a  government  to  do  in  proportion  as  it  could  be  reduced 
to  a  routine  and  done  in  a  semi -mechanical  way.  As  the 
work  of  giving  outdoor  relief  should  not  be  done  in  this 
semi- mechanical  way,  it  is  unsuitable  for  public  officials  to 
undertake. 

2.  It  tends  to  increase  the  number  of  applicants,  because 
it  is  less  manifestly  disgraceful  than  the  indoor  system. 
The  saving  in  cost  for  a  single  person  supported  is  more 
than  made  up  by  the  additional  number  of  persona  that 
will  claim  to  require  relief.  It  is  a  sufiicientiy  pleasant 
form  of  being  relieved,  so  that  if  no  requirement  except 
indigency  is  made,  a  large  number  of  pe.rsons  will  become 
dnly  indigent  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  receipt  of  alms. 

3.  Corruption  of  polities  almost  invariably  results  from 
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the  eystem,  and  the  whole  tunc  of  the  population  is  likely 
to  be  lowered.  lu  many  casco  the  msh  of  it  as  political 
patronage  makes  it  ditficult  to  altoliHli  it. 

4.  Where  outdoor  relief  has  been  given  laviBJiIy,  as  in 
Kngland  at  some  times  and  pliicex,  it  has  resulted  in  re- 
ducing the  rate  of  wages,  the  amount  given  in  relief  lieing 
recl(oned  on  as  a  possible  resource,  so  tliat  the  employ^ 
would  accept  lower  wages  tlian  would  otherwise  have  been 
|iossible. 

5.  It  is  not  edueational  nor  eonstruftive.  In  the  recipi- 
ent it  tends  io  detitroy  tlirift  and  sdf- restraint;  in  the 
official  ilonor  it  encourages  a  spirit  of  complacenl  generosity 
without  any  corresponding  personal  sacrifice  and  exercise 
of  judgment. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  general  lines  of  argument  for 
and  against  public  outdoor  relief  makes  it  apparent  that 
those  who  favor  the  system  of  outdoor  relief  usually  argue 
upon  tlieory,  or  draw  their  facts  from  rural  communities, 
where  the  problems  are  comparatively  simple,  and  where 
abuses  are  readily  checked.  They  lay  emphasis  upon  in- 
stitutional care  as  the  alternative  method,  while  as  a  matter 
of  practice  in  communities  where  public  relief  in  homes 
does  not  exist,  the  alternative  is  outdoor  relief  by  organized 
charity. 

The  opponents  of  the  system,  on  the  other  hand,  point 
Io  the  facts,  especially  the  experience  in  dispensing  outdoor 
relief  in  large  cities.  The  historic  illustration  of  thix  sort 
is  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  first  reported  tn  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  in  18T9  l)y  Scth  \mw.  Between  1873 
and  lfit7,  the  number  of  beneficiarieH  increased  lOO  per 
cent.  In  1877  one  person  in  every  sixteen  of  the  popula- 
tion was  receiving  outdoor  relief.  The  description  of  the 
nhuae  is  given  in  Mr.  Low's  own  words: 

"  The  system  had  become  furthermore  a  sore  on  the  body 
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politic.  The  friends  of  politicians  received  lielp  whether 
ticudy  or  not,  and  so  the  system  was  perpetuated.  Families 
Willi  voters  were  the  first  served.  The  'outdoor  relief 
approprintions  became  a  vast  political  corruption  fund. 
Lurge  numbers  of  the  population  were  taught  to  rely  on  the 
county  help,  and  sought  it  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
tlie  county  gave  it.  One  woman  received  help  under  nine 
different  names.  Many  sold  what  they  received.  Men 
came  from  the  country  every  autumn  to  live  at  the  ex- 
pGiiw  of  the  city  during  the  winter,  Ijccuuse  the  city  was 
offering  a  premium  to  the  idle  to  come  there  and  live  in 
idleness.  The  poor  did  not  get  the  cliief  benefit  of  in- 
creased appropriations.  Most  of  it  went  to  underlings 
connected  with  the  work  of  distribution.  In  every  way, 
and  in  every  direction,  the  effect  wag  ho|)eleM^ly  had. 

"  In  1875  the  Commissioners  of  Chanty  employed  paid 
visitors  to  investigate  tlie  cases  of  applicants  for  relief; 
and  it  cost  sixty  cents  to  distribute  every  dollar's  worth 
of  food  or  fuel-  This  was  so  monstrous  that  public  clamor 
compelled  a  change.  In  187G  the  visiting  system  was 
abandoned,  and  all  applicants  were  compelled  to  take  outb 
ihat  they  were  paupers.  As  may  be  imagined,  the  result 
was  horrible.  Moreover,  many  who  lived  in  New  York 
availed  themselves  of  such  easy  opportunity  to  be  fed  by 
Hrooklj-n." ' 

At  the  urgency  of  an  association  formed  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  between  Sim 
and  300  volunteer  visitors  were  set  at  the  work  of  investi- 
gation in  187(5-1877.  As  a  result,  the  visitors  were  con- 
vinced that  many  families  habitually  applied  for  relief 
merely  because  their  neighbors  were  receiving  it,  and  they 
recommended  the  abolition  of  outdoor  relief,  by  stages,  if 
necessary.     The  Commissioners  of  Charities  did  not  accept 

IN.  C.  C,  I87B,  pp.  202 ff. 
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the  lecommendatiou,  but  iii  1818,  the  whole  system  having 
been  discuverttd  to  be  illegal,  it  wus  isuddeuly  diui.'UiitiiiuGd. 

Tu  the  surprise  uf  all,  iio  iuoreaued  demand  fell  uputi  the 
private  relief  agencies  during  the  winter  followrng,  no 
exceptiuiial  sutfertug  appeared,  and  the  numbers  m  alms- 
housea  did  not  incri^asi'.  In  facl,  tlie  figures  show  a  steudj 
deereast'  of  relief  per  i-apita  in  the  years  following.  Thin 
waa  due,  no  duuht,  partly  to  the  return  of  bueincse  pros- 
perity after  tlie  pauie  of  18~3;  but  it  is  believed  that  it 
ulao  represents  to  some  extent  a  recovery  from  tlie  pauper- 
ism induced  by  lavish  and  iiidiscrimiuate  pulilic  relief. 

The  experience  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  which  has  since 
1899  applied  to  tlie  administration  of  outdoor  relief  the 
principles  of  orgaui/ed  charity,  is  even  more  instructive 
than  that  of  Brooklyn.  Under  the  law  of  1853  in  Indiana, 
poor  relief  was  given  by  the  trustees  of  more  than  1,000 
towiishipH;  the  amount  was  left  to  their  judgment,  and 
they  might  in  their  own  discretion  send  the  applicants  for 
relief  to  the  county  poor  asylum  or  grant  them  relief  in 
their  homes  or  transportation  to  the  ne.xt  township.  The 
Boards  of  County  Commissioners  were  also  permitled  to 
give  annual  allowances  and  medical  aid.  Under  tliis  sys- 
tem, very  serious  abuses  grew  up.  The  townsiiip  trustee, 
elected  by  popular  vote,  was  inexperienced,  poorly  paid, 
and  subject  to  political  pressure  and  the  demands  of 
friends;  the  County  Commissioners  often  gave  when  the 
trustee  refused.  Under  this  system,  the  average  amount 
paid  in  outdoor  relief  between  1890  and  1895  was  $5.50,01)1) 
annually.  The  first  step  toward  reform  was  a  law  secured 
by  the  Board  of  State  Charities  in  1895,  requiring  accurate 
Btatiatica  of  the  relief  given  to  be  reported  to  a  Statu 
officer.  The  information  olitnined  was  startling:  one  in 
every  31  of  the  State's  inhahilants  was  receiving  relief,  the 
proportion  tn  different  counties  varying  from  1  in  13  to 
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1  ID  208;  in  some  of  the  richest  counties  the  number  aided 
waB  1  in  lli  to  1  iu  2U.  As  a  result  of  agitation  on  the 
basis  of  this  inforniatioii,  a  law  was  pusm.'d  in  1809,  wiiicti 
is  said  to  be  the  first  application  of  diarity  organization 
principles  to  an  entire  State,  Tiie  law  provided  for  tlie 
investigation  of  each  case  by  the  overKcer  of  the  poor;  for 
securing  the  help  of  tlie  frieudii  and  relatives  uf  the  appli- 
cant; for  compelling  the  able-bodied  members  of  the  family 
to  work;  for  refusing  transportation  to  all  except  the  aick, 
aged,  injured,  or  crippled,  and  then  only  in  the  direction 
of  his  legal  residence;  for  cooperation  with  private  relief 
societies ;  for  limiting  the  relief  power  of  the  County  Com- 
raisBJoners,  and  the  amount  of  temporary  aid.  The  imme- 
diate TcsidtB  are  sliown  in  the  comparative  summary  for 
1895  and  1905: 


I'lus 

twos 

Cost  of  if\w(  to  i«cli  atatt  inhabitant   

«,29 
.88 
.0(1 

.02 
.35 

«.10 

Counties  in  which  per  capita  coat  was  below  10 

Counties  in  wbidi  per  capita  cost  was  above  30 

The  Indiana  law  has  been  strengthened  and  improved  in 
recent  years  and  the  experience  of  the  state  through  twenty 
years  shows  that  outdoor  relief  can  be  kept  from  extrava- 
gant increase  and  its  concomitant,  political  corruption. 
In  spite  of  some  slight  increases  in  1914  and  Ifll.'i  due  to 
exceptional  conditions,  the  amount  of  outdoor  relief  has 
decreased  to  about  one-half  what  it  was  in  189.5  and  only 
about  one-third  as  many  persons  are  lieing  aided.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  total  cost  to  taxation  is  shown  in  Table  X-XXI. 

The  Board  of  State  Charities,  however,  is  not  fully 
satisfied  with  the  quality  of  the  work  of  the  Overseers  of 
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TABLE  XXXI 
THE  POOR  RELIEF  LEVY  IN  INDI.*NA  i 
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No 

flvrV.ru 

■  lid  over 

Z"!X,^' 

64 
SO 
14IJ 
164 
IBI 
233 

516 
607 
644 
020 
611 
017 
040 

4r)r> 

367 
220 
240 
22:1 

1(15 
144 

1,014 

1,014 

1.016 

1«04    

1.017 

1D05    

28» 

561 

140 

1.010 

IIKW    

317 

503 

1(10 

1.010 

HM>7    

33S 

603 

78 

I.OIU 

34f< 

!iHO 

88 

1.016 

IBOIt    

270 

034 

107 

1.017 

IfllO    

3(11 

5H2 

74 

1,1)17 

368 
323 

GRO 
602 

78 
1)1 

mi  

I.OtO 

1B13    

345 

B80 

1)1 

1.0 10 

10U    

36(1 

563 

103 

1.010 

ISlfi    

202 

585 

139 

1.010 

mu  

286 

583 

147 

1.010 

the  Poor.  For 'several  years  U  has  recomiuended  to  the 
Legi.iluture  a  law  looking  toward  the  employment  of  trained 
social  workers  in  the  larger  townships;  and  it  has  recently 
employed  one  on  its  own  account,  for  the  improvt'ineiil  ol' 
outdoor  relief  ailminiatralion.  The  social  workers  of  In- 
diana seem  to  have  decided  adversely  to  the  establislunent 
of  a  separate  Motiiers  Aid  system,  A  State  Conference  of 
Charities  Committee  reported  in  ISJlfi,  after  a  thorougli 
invfistigatinn  of  the  operation  of  such  laws  in  other  states, 
that  they  found  everywhere  inefficient  administration  and 
inadequate  supervision,  no  decrease  in  the  number  of  chil- 
dren sent  to  iijstitutionti,  and  a  considcrahle  incrense  of 
cost;  wherever  the  law  had  been  tolerably  satisfaetory  pri- 
vate agencies  had  voluntarily  assisted;  and  they  recom- 
mended that  mothers  aid  be  given  under  the  existing  out- 
1  IndiuiB  Bulletin  of  Charities  and  Correctiooa,  June,  1017. 
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door  relief  provisions.  These  condusions,  as  we  shall  see, 
agree  with  those  of  some  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  evils  of  public  outdoor  relief,  as  demonstrated  in 
many  communities,  do  certainly  show  that  uniuveatigated 
and  unsupervisei]  public  aid  is  harmful;  but  this  does  not 
prove  that  if  carefully  adminictered  it  might  uot  be  prefer- 
able to  private  charity.  The  effect  of  careful  investiga- 
tion may  lie  illustrated  hy  the  experience  of  outdoor  aid  in 
BufTalo.  In  1876  the  city  was  giving  aid  to  the  extent  of 
8G  cents  per  capita  of  tlie  population ;  in  1907  it  was  giving 
less  than  one  cent  per  capita.  The  first  great  falling  off 
from  80  cents  to  19  cents  per  capita  was  due  to  the  substi- 
tution of  investigated  for  uninvestigated  city  aid;  the  sec- 
ond drop,  to  a  vigorous  attempt  to  develop  constructive 
work  as  a  suhstitute  for  charity  among  the  poor.  The 
difference  hetween  private  outdoor  relief  and  city  aid  was 
that  the  Charity  Organization  Society  always  carried  with 
its  relief  a  plan  and  follow-up  work,  while  the  city  had 
neither.  Sir.  Frederick  Almy  said  he  had  never  heard  of 
any  one  from  the  city  poor  office,  on  behalf  of  an  applicant 
for  city  aid,  interviewing  a  landlord,  or  the  holder  of  a 
mortgage,  or  looking  for  employment  or  overhauling  un- 
sanitary plumbing,  or  continuing  to  visit  the  family  after 
they  had  ceased  to  need  assistance. 

It  is  significant  that  the  movement  to  do  away  with 
public  outdoor  relief  has  kept  pace  with  the  developmenl 
of  chavity  organization.  The  older  t}'pe  of  private  outdoor 
relief  —  unsystematic,  purely  palliative  —  baa  been  re- 
placed hy  the  constructive  ideals  of  organized  chanty.  Of 
their  ideals,  relief  —  even  adequate  relief  —  is  the  smaller 
part,  since  it  aims  to  reatore,  develop,  and  educate  the 
family.  The  excuse  for  outdoor  relief  is  the  typical  de- 
pendent young  widow  with  children ;  hut  in  such  a  case, 
though  public  relief  may  pension  the  family,  it  rarely  does 
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the  private  associations  are  more  economical,  sympathetic, 
and  (liBcrimiiiatiug,  and  siuce  fhdr  trt^asuriey  are  not  re- 
plenished from  the  prooeec's  of  taxation,  but  from  froe-will 
offeriiigij,  the  poor  cannot  make  demands  upon  them  n^  of 
right.  The  experience  of  Chalmers  has  often  iieen  pointed 
to  as  allowing  that  public  relief  can  be  swept  away  en- 
tirely, and  private  benevolence  take  ils  place.  The  advisa- 
bility of  public  outdoor  relief  narrows  down  to  the  possi- 
bility of  consistent  administration  under  the  constructive, 
restorative  principles  of  the  best  charity  organization  so- 
cieties and  by  means  of  public  officials. 

Under  the  Elberfeld  system  in  Germany,  and  with  the 
great  care  exercised  by  the  BvrBaitx  de  Bienfaieance  of 
France,  it  has  been  successful.  But  it  must  he  remembered 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  perhaps  a  larger 
share  of  administrative  awkwardness  than  any  other  civil- 
ised population.  Nearly  all  the  experiences  in  this  coun- 
try indicate  that  outdoor  relief  is  a  source  of  corruption 
to  politics,  of  expense  to  the  community,  and  of  degrada- 
tion and  increased  pauperization  to  the  poor.  In  the  new 
communities  of  the  West  it  has  seemed  to  be  necessary; 
hut  it  has  always  to  be  watched  with  care,  to  be  kept  at 
a  minimum,  and  in  large  cities  has  been  definitely  pro- 
hibited. 

But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  private  charities  are 
just  as  open  to  abuse  as  public  ones,  though  not  exactly  to 
the  same  ahuBes.  In  places  where  the  State  has  relegated 
much  of  the  work  of  relieving  the  poor  to  private  benevo- 
lence, and  especially  to  the  church,  abuses  have  grown  up 
of  ns  great  magnitude  as  those  that  preceded  the  reform  of 
the  English  poor-law  in  18;J-!,  while  at  Ellierfeld  the  ex- 
cellent public  system  originated  in  a  breakdown  of  the 
private  system.  There  is  a  possibility  of  success  or  failure 
by  either  metiiod;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  private 
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wmudatiaoM  are  ber  fitted  to  deal  with  imipieat 


the  ktft  qnaner  of  the  nineteenth  centny  die 
contzoTeny  oTer  outdoor  relief^  as  outlined  in  the  praeed- 
ing  pages,  was  almost  coDtinnoiirij  waged,  Aboat  IMO 
the  leading  eharirj  workers  were  agreed  that  the  ideal  was 
to  do  awsT  with  it  altogether  and  manj  commnniticsL  under 
dieir  leadership,  curtailed  or  sappiessed  it.  Yet  becanac 
of  the  impiM«biIitT  of  providing  institutional  care  or  suf- 
ficient private  outdoor  rdief  as  a  sabstitnte.  the  ghost  of 
paUic  oat<Lx>r  relief  continnallT  reappeared  upon  the  stage 
of  cfaaritj  conferences.  Again  and  again  it  wa^  acknowl- 
edged by  focial  workers  that  pablic  oatdoor  rriief  was  the 
ideal  m»*:hoii.  if  onlv  ir  could  be  rrooerlT  sa-wrriseii  after 

*i  •  V 

the  manner  of  charirj  organization  case  work;  ba:  at  this 
peri«jii  no  one  jappoeei  that  public  o3:oiiI<  wonid  tolerate 
•acfa  meth'T-ii  in  the  handling  of  Dublio  a5airs. 

As  :he  National  Confercn-re  of  l'»)  Fr^deriok  ALet 
presecteti  a  table  of  oatdoor  relief  ir.  the  fortj  I4rze5t  cities 
in  the  Cnisei  States  *  which  democ5tra:e«i  tha:  a  citv  which 
gives  no  pablic  octADor  relief  moit  give  a  coo^i-ierable 
affloonc  of  private  outdoor  relief:  and  vice  ver^a,  when 
there  is  no  private  relief,  public  outd-xir  relief  iz.,rwiies. 
Although  the^  inres  sfaowei  that  rub  lie  relief  ten-Is  to 
check  private  charitj.  it  did  not  appear  that  abun-iirt  pri- 
vate relief  reactei  in  anv  degree  to  dini:ri*h  cubLic  o^ti^jor 
relief.  In  :Le  .irv  of  R^stoc,  where  :re  c-er  .^joita  ex- 
pendirure  for  private  charirr  was  prcca'-Ij  ;::£rer  :han 
an  where  eL?e  iz  the  countrv.  and  where  pur^Iio  rei.cf  was 
administer^ii  wi:h  intelligence  and  thor»^ughncs5,  i:  wis 
rising  nia:er  than  declining  in  amocn:. 

In  1511.-  at  the  very  moment  when  it  might  ha^e  been 

1  Almj.  -  irhari^JiP*  R*ri*w."  toL  ix,  L^SW:  ami  X    C.  C,  :»«V 
s  Pp.   21  )-:£3.   t-QTCTTiitr  BAtcriAl   not   m   «.iitfCeno«  <:'2r*n^   ih« 
o£  Prufeiflor  Warner,  at*  iatcrpoiafiad  bv  the  Revucr. 
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Bftid  that  the  question  of  public  outdoor  relief  was  adversely 
and  finally  settled,  and  when  it  had  been  done  away  in 
moat  of  the  larger  cities,  it  once  more  became  a  burning 
iaaue.  The  subject  was  precipitated  by  the  agitation  (or 
the  establisbment  of  so-called  "Mothers  Peiieinns,"  which 
had  their  origin  in  the  inadequacy  of  private  relief  to 
mothers  with  young  children;  and  by  the  mounting  cost 
of  tuberculosis  relief.  It  was  suddenly  apparent  that  pri- 
vate relief  societies  could  not  hope  to  meet  the  demand  of 
higher  standards  of  constructive  and  continuous  relief 
which  such  cases  required.  Even  Frederick  Almy,  the 
doughty  opponent  of  public  outdoor  relief,  said  that  all 
relief  was  increasing,  that  a  third  of  the  funds  of  hie 
society  went  to  widows,  a  quarter  to  tuberculous  families, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  whole  amount  to  families  where 
there  was  sickness.  He  confessed  that  both  public  and 
private  relief  was  apt  to  be  "  cruelly  small  "  but  that  after 
ten  years  of  opposition  to  public  outdoor  relief  he  found 
himself  "  still  yearning  for  it  on  account  of  its  seemingly 
limitless  treasury,"  if  it  could  be  safeguarded  and  made 
intelligent  as  it  appeared  to  be  in  Denmark  and  Switzer- 
land. And  yet  he  thought  it  "  as  dangerous  as  the  power- 
ful drugs  that  ease  pain  but  often  create  an  appetite  more 
dangerous  than  pain."  Though  good  outdoor  relief  was 
"  a  consummation  devoutly  to  l>e  hoped  for '"  he  did  not 
believe  its  hour  had  yet  come.' 

Homer  Folks,  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  Confer- 
ence, asserted  that  we  were  as  far  from  a  choice  between 
reform  and  abolition  of  outdoor  relief  ss  when  the  subject 
had  been  presented  by  Seth  Low  iu  1881,  for  it  had  been 
given  "  lavishly,  skimpingly,  wisely  and  withheld  alto- 
gether, in  the  cities  of  New  York  State,"  and  yet  there  was 
still  no  method  of  determining  accurately  how  the  law  was 

1  Bm  interview,  in  The  Survej/.  vol.  26,  p.  1059. 
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admiitiBtered.  He  was  disposed  to  favor  some  form  of 
public  relief  for  indigent  widows  with  children,  but  only 
and  emphatically  upon  condition  that  it  should  be  radi- 
i;ully  different  in  spirit  and  method  from  ordinary  outdoor 
relief.  Almost  simultaneously  with  these  expressions  other 
charity  leaders  were  asking  for  municipal  outdoor  relief 
for  widows,  deserted  familiea  and  tuberculous  persona  in 
New  York  City.'  Shortly  afterward,  Florence  Kelley 
pointed  out  that  private  charity  in  New  York,  having  cut 
off  public  outdoor  relief,  had  never  been  able  to  accom- 
plish the  task  which  it  rashly  undertook:  that  there  re- 
mained as  a  monument  to  its  failure,  38,000  children  in 
New  York  State  institutions  paid  for  out  of  taxes  and  that 
these  institutions  were,  in  the  main,  "municipal  boarding- 
houses"  where  children  were  brought  up  away  from  their 
mothers  by  wholesale.* 

ileanwhile  the  State  of  Illinois  passed  a  "  Fund  to 
Parents"  law  and  within  five  yenre  afterward  96  other 
states'  passed  laws  similar  in  intent  under  varying  names. 
No  other  form  of  social  welfare  legislation  has  been  so 
popular  with  lawmakers.  According  to  Dr.  Edith  Abbott, 
of  the  Chicago  School  of  Philanthropy,  this  is  not  solely 
because  of  the  merits  of  the  plan,  for  child  lalior  laws  have 
made  no  such  rapid  progress,  iiut  because  mothers'  aid  did 
not  interfere  with  any  great  vested  interests,  nor  even  di- 
rectly with  the  taxpayers'  interests,  since  they  are  largely 
oplional  and  the  authorities  may  be  as  niggardly  as  they 
please  in  administering  tliem.'* 

'The  8»rce!/,  vol.  2(1   (1911),  p.  aSH;  vol.  27,  p.  10T:t. 

tTke  Survei/,  vol,  30   (ll)l3f,  p.  208. 

sThe  2tl  sUteB  are:  Ariz.,  Idaho,  Neb.,  K«v.,  No.  Dak.,  Bo. 
Dak.,  Tenn.,  Wiah.,  Cal.,  Colo.,  IIIh..  Iowa,  Kiina.,  Masn.,  Mich., 
Wta.,  Minn.,  Mo.,  N.  H.,  N-  Y.,  N.  .1.,  Onio,  OkI»..  Oregon,  Penn.. 
Utah. 

*N.  C.  C,  1017,  reprint  no.  12S  of  the  addreasea  of  that  year. 
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The  eiperieuce  of  lllinoia  in  admiuistering  mothers'  aid 
naturally  diviiJea  ifsolt  into  two  sections:  the  operation  of 
tlie  law  in  tlir  city  of  Chicago,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Probation  OiBters  of  Cook  County;  and  throughout  the 
State,  under  the  County  Judges,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Supervisors  who  appropriated  the  monuy.  In  Chicago  the 
law  has  produced  admirable  results  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  administered  in  the  Court  of  a  Judge  who  is  socially 
intelligent  and  interested  to  devise  proper  methods,  and 
througli  probation  olllceis  chosen  by  examination  and  led 
by  a  Chief  of  exceptional  qualifications.  Miss  Abbott  re- 
ported that  in  1917  "  in  the  adoption  of  the  district  prin- 
ciple of  administration,  in  the  careful  investigation  that 
follows  the  itietlioils  of  good  casework  agencies  everywhere, 
in  the  higlily  skilled  and  constant  supervision,  and  in  the 
granting  of  adequate  allowances,  the  Chicago  Court  has 
now  attained  an  untiuestionably  high  standard  of  relief 
work."  Joel  D.  Hunter,  until  1918  the  Chief  Probation 
Officer,  outlines  the  policy  of  tlie  Court  in  his  report:  firat, 
to  keep  families  together  rather  than  separate  them.  In 
five  years,  1912  to  1917,  there  was  a  decrease  of  477  in 
the  numlKT  of  children  committed  to  institutions.  The 
case  of  every  dependent  child  was  thoroughly  investigated 
and  no  child  was  taken  from  home  until  everything  else 
had  been  tried.  A  certain  number  of  children  were  kept 
at  home  by  the  aid  received  under  the  "Aid  to  Mothers 
and  Children's  Act."  Of  the  4,977  cases  of  neglected 
children  in  which  reputable  citizens  made  complaint  to 
the  Court,  only  one-fifth  were  committed  to  institutions 
or  societies.  A  child  was  very  seldom  placed  in  an  insti- 
tution for  poverty  alone  —  in  practically  every  case  there 
was  also  either  unfitness  or  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  (o  rare  for  their  children.  In  a  study  of  400 
children  in  the   100  families  receiving  peaeions,  it  was 
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(MttU  ttttt  only  i^i^t  w«r«  kiutiit  or  ddiiiqvait»  of  wbom 
4II  btti  vHi^  )uk)  lH?«tt  Mm^tMNit  befote  tbe  peosioD  was 
ipnmt^.  Mr.  Huntirr  tHnptuttia^i  Ibe  baiUiBg  of  chanc- 
ttr  «B»  4ti  mii^^rtaiit  (HirpiNii^  ol  tW  mtfm.  In  ord»*  that 
ti)B»  aid  ^wti  sii^l  pr>M{^^  Ui»  <rftict  it  amst  be  svfBdeiit, 
9i»  that  tl]t«  wotWc^  can  $l)i^  at  hoane  and  do  tbeir  work  as 
itttftbetft^;  and  it  «aa$t  W  jpxira  ttipikrlT  and  with  coulaiit 
and  carvv^  advKy  ftvMNt  wirtMiaia^d  oAkcrsL 

TtM  <\^r^HNy  wttb  tW  M^i^iiK^^  Aid  law  ia  the  **  down* 
utifie  ^  vXHuxtt^  cf  lUuM«v  Wwyv^rr.  hss  iKwat  letr  Afferent 
fegin  t>a:  ;qi  ^\vi.  \\Ntia^.  TW  kw  inabK  m  pfofiaos 
file  $ci:Kr  ^a^nr^sMvHi  —  aofid  $ioor  ti»Ke  are  U^  eowatiea^ 
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MisB  Abbott  concluded  that  such  pensions  will  not  be 
properly  administered  until  some  form  of  state  guperrision 
and  control  ig  devised;  and  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  it 
be  Bdrainistered  through  the  Juvenile  Court.  She  pointed 
out  that  it  was  placed  with  the  Juvenile  Court  because  of 
the  profound  distrust  of  the  political  outdoor  relief  agencies 
but  that  what  is  needed  is  a  new  and  betler  public  relief 
machinery  which  can  take  over  both  the  old  outdoor  relief 
and  the  new  pension  system  and  bring  them  up  to  a  higher 
level.  The  older  form  of  outdoor  relief  was  abandoned 
because  social  workers  were  liopeless  of  sobing  its  prob- 
lems; but  wherever  tlie  motherB'  pension  has  suci'eeiled,  an 
in  Chicago,  it  is  because  the  methods  of  good  private  relief 
agencies  have  been  adopted. 

in  1916  the  Associated  Charities  of  Boston  made  a  study 
of  215  families,  188  of  whom  were  receiving  aid  under  a 
Mothers'  Pension  law  and  27  aid  from  private  sources. 
The  report  places  on  the  debit  side  tliree  facta:  the  law 
has  not  decreased  the  number  of  children  placed  out  by 
child-helping  agencies;  it  has  increased  the  numl)er  of 
public  dependent!)  and  the  amount  of  public  eitpenditure; 
the  relatives  seem  to  be  sliirking  their  obligations  and  pri- 
vate organizations  are  unloading  part  of  their  burden  on 
the  public.  On  the  credit  side  is  set  down :  the  new  law 
is  helping  to  conBer\-e  the  health  of  the  mother  and  to 
enable  her  to  take  better  care  of  her  children ;  the  relief 
is  relatively  adequate  now,  whereas  under  private  charity 
it  often  did  not  prox-ide  a  reasonable  minimum;  public  at- 
tention is  being  increasingly  concentrated  on  the  causes 
which  bring  about  tlie  necessity  for  mothers'  aid,  partly 
because  of  the  financial  outlay;  and,  therefore,  it  is  hopotl 
that  efforts  to  reduce  intemperance,  to  prevent  tuberculosis 
and  other  diseases  which  cut  down  men  and  women  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  to  eliminate  industrial  accidents,  will 
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become  more  effective^  and  thus  reduce  the  need  of  so  much 
Hid  to  mothers. 

An  iK'Ute  analysis  of  the  problem  of  outdoor  relief  and 
the  oxibling  nuKliinery  for  administering  tlie  mothers'  aid 
huvs,  was  made  in  1915  by  Gertrude  Vaile,  the  Public  Re- 
lief UHict»r  of  Denver.  She  summed  up  the  situation  by 
saying:  "Public  relief  we  have,  and  are  going  to  have 
for  a  long  time  to  cOme«  and  with  wondrous  and  danger- 
ous and  ex(H?nsive  ramifications.  .  .  .  Only  in  constructive, 
individual,  oase-bv-case  treatment  lie  the  hope  and  safety 
of  public  outdoor  relief.  Unless  there  is  a  careful  effort 
with  each  individual  to  change  his  condition,  it  becomes  a 
mere  blindly  administered  opiate,  to  which  its  users  become 
addiotinl  anil  thoir  last  estate  is  worse  than  the  first,  while 
the  ta.\|.>in*ers  jviy  the  bill.  .  .  .  But  this  sort  of  construc- 
tive work  ...  IS  almost  a  new  adventure^  in  public  relief. 
The  orticials  ar\*  not  et]uippo\l  to  do  it.  It  soems  an  expen- 
sive mothivl.  There  are  still  many  people  who  would  cry 
out  rejraniinjj  such  castas,  *  It  twk  ^^  to  irive  $1  awav! ' — 
for^ettinir  that  the  5f.'>  ser\ive  was  the  real  ohantv  that 
save^l  t::e  situation  while  the  $1  grvwries  wer^  an  inci- 
dental exjvnse  alonjj  the  way.  If  suvh  work  i<  to  Ur  done 
at  all  bv  t!ie  public  ofikv  it  car.  Ke  d^  ne  v^nlv  4<  ^i.ervus 
puMuvspinttxi  oinrer.s  miike  i:  iv>ssiMc.  r%  hoIiirLc  up  the 
iKX'al.  ^^\  m.ik:ri:  a::  erTivtivo  ^itniar.v:  tor  sUvh  w^rk.  alI 
by  pvirj:  [vr^^tis!  s^^nuv  tv  :ur:h<*r  i:.  Tix^  j<x:i.I  rr::- 
kht-s  v>:  a  I'^u-'r.c  ouT^Kx^r  rehif  dtrvirtr.^:.:  atv  cr.'v  ;:  r 
pTV*i\v!vs  of  Ar.v  *or.v\  thd:  his  :o    Ui!  Ti:r-  r.e-e-ij  per- 
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by  thorough  case  work  which  shall  be  the  basis  of  an  effort 
to  change  llie  social  and  industrial  conditions  which  con- 
tributed to  the  need.  If  the  cost  of  pensioning  widowed 
mothers  is  fully  known  and  rightly  interpreted,  we  shall 
ask:     "But  why  have  widows?" 

Miss  Vaile,  herself  a  trained  social  worker  and  thor- 
oughly experienced  in  the.  practice  of  private  charity,  had 
carried  her  methods  over  bodily  into  public  oflfice  in  the 
City  of  Denver  and  in  her  own  words,  had  made  a  charity 
organization  society  out  of  it.  Her  argument  therefore, 
has  carried  conviction  even  to  those  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  outdoor  relief  and  points  to  a  remedy  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  better  type  of  public  officials  and  in  the  possibil- 
ity of  trained  service  in  this  hitherto  politically  corrupted 
field.  To  the  neighborly  ideal  witli  which  outdoor  relief 
was  undertaken  long  ago,  this  new  generation  is  adding 
an  ideal  of  constructive  and  preventive  case  work.  The 
immediate  task  is  to  correct  the  faulty  methods  of  admin- 
istration; the  preventive  aspect  is  to  build  up  a  spirit  of 
social  justice  which  shall  reduce  this  and  every  other  kind 
of  charitable  relief  to  a  minimum. 


CHAPTER  XI 
TKB  UHXMPLOTBD  AHB  H0MBLB8  FOOK 

I H  all  tim€«  of  industrial  depresBioii  in  the  United  States 
conflicting  statements  have  bean  pnblisbed  as  to  tbe  num- 
ber of  unemployed  persons  and  until  recently  there  haire 
been  no  reliable  statistics  atailaUe  for  comparisoo  with 
normal  times.  In  the  faU  of  1914,  when  all  the  eastnn 
cities  were  suddenlr  confronted  with  an  acute  conditMm 
of  unemployment  due  to  disturbance  of  trade  and  industry 
by  the  Eun>pesin  War,  it  was  evident  that  accurate  infor- 
mation mu^t  be  obtained  if  solutions  cMnmensurate  widi 
the  need  were  to  be  devised.  As  tbe  winter  came  on  the 
labor  stainiation  spread  to  the  whole  country  until  it 
HMchevi  a  seriousnet^i  <»ily  c\>mparahle  with  the  panic  period 
of  l:iK\^-4. 

Four  s;x\>?S55ive  stxhiie?  of  the  amount  and  kiisd  cf  un- 
empiorsrxr.:  w>eTe  maoe  by  the  Federal  Ihirea;:  of  Labor 
Siatis^x^:  jiifveral  bv  the  Metn^iKiitan  Life  Inj^irance 
CocE:i^ir.T  : v^r  :iv  cirr  of  Xew  Yc^rk  sn^  c^her  ccsnn^irrtw ; 
a£  eJLVsr*<cvv  Tvrvr;  w^^s  rcV4:si5evi  fc^r  the  Cocimr^e  oc 
FsifKr :.*}-=!«:::  irrvxr^c  by  the  Miycc  of  Xr»^  Y:ri  Cny ; 

-ct  the  M:iijc  ai^i  Far  W«5er::  f»XBiL 
.^f  thesr,  wh.ie  i;*e'r:rx  :~  S^aii^  ar:^Md 

st3J5Ca3::ifcl2T  »  v  th?  ancxr:  arse  cira.:%rter  .*:  ri*  UScc 

f^T^rr^ftnr?  :f  Xfw  Y:=*i  r:rr 
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representative  city  blocks  located  id  various  sections  of 
New  York  city,  the  less  populated  &s  well  as  the  more  con- 
gested districts.  The  blocks  were  carefully  selected  with 
the  purpose  of  including  a  representative  number  of  fami- 
lies of  various  nationalities  and  all  clasaes  of  workers;  and 
this  area  of  study  was  supplemented  by  a  further  census  of 
the  families  living  rn  3,703  individual  tenement  houses  and 
residences  covering  a  still  wider  range  of  distribution. 
All  who  had  any  employment  whatever  —  irregular,  whole, 
or  part  time  —  were  set  down  as  employed.  This  enumera- 
tion, taken  between  January  30  and  February  17,  1916, 
gave  the  following  results: 

RESULTS  OF  INVESTIGATION: 

Number  of  familips  arheduled M,S49 

Number  of  [amllii^fi  bnving  wnge-earnera  unemployed. .  . .  11,723 

Per  pent   of  tamiliea  having  wage-earner*  unemployed.  .  . .  21.4 

Number  of  persons  in  fajnilies   i29,iiS 

Number  of  wage-earnerg  in  familiea   9fi,443 

Number  of  unemployed  wage-earners Ifi.ilT 

Per  e«nt    at  unemployed  wage-earners 14^ 

Assuming  on  Uie  basis  of  the  Federal  Census  of  1910 
that  the  total  number  of  wage-earners  in  New  York  City  in 

TABLE  XXXn 
CUMULATIVE  NUMBKR  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WAGE  EARN- 
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1915  wan  8,4fi6,00l}  and  applying  tliis  rate,  the  number  of 
the  total  imeraployed  would  be  388,000. 

The  Mayur's  Committee  ascertained  the  length  of  time 
each  wage-earner  wub  out  of  work,  for  14,91fi  men  and 
wumtiu.  ll  will  be  noted  iu  Table  XXXII  tJiat  the  largest 
nutidwr,  20.1i  per  cent,  had  been  out  of  work  from  31  to 
60  daya;  15  per  cent  out  of  work  61  to  90  dayn,  another 
Ifl  per  cent  ISl  to  180  days,  and  10  per  cent  out  of  work 
)  than  six  niontha. 
The  fluctuations  of  the  demand  for  labor  in  certain  se- 
loctetl  occuputtone  may  be  illustrsted  by  the  following' 
tabic: 

Tibia  xxxin  1 
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UBoottt  of  aa«a^;iiMot  ia  Septantber  ««>  r*g'*r*F*f  b»- 
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cause  it  hud  beeu  coot) iiler ably  reduced ;  although  the  num- 
ber of  persons,  as  estimated  on  the  basis  of  all  these  studies 
waa  not  less  than  398,000  in  February,  there  still  remained 
out  of  work  165,000  in  September. 

The  extreme  fluctuations  of  employment  charafteristic 
of  the  clothing  industries  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
chart,'  which  gives  the  percentage  of  employment  of  onion 
labor  in  New  York  state  for  each  year,  for  six  years  from 

DUORUC  VI 


June,  1910,  to  June,  lOlG,  inclusive.  The-  reports  i(iver 
from  20  to  85  per  cent  of  all  the  wage  earners  in  tlie  indus- 
try fio  that  they  may  be  assumed  to  fairly  represent  the 
trade  as  a  whole.  The  years  1911  and  1913  were  prosper- 
ous, 1913  and  1914  were  dull,  and  1915  to  1916  was  a 
period  of  recovery.  Regardless  of  the  general  condition 
of  business,  in  every  year  there  were  two  seasons  of  activity, 
each  followed  by  periods  of  slack  work ;  and  only  during  the 

iNew  York  State  Dep't  of  Labor,  1916;  quoted  in  The  Sur- 
vey vol.  36,  p.  600. 
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busiest  seaaong  of  the  most  prosperous  years  were  even 
approximately  all  the  workers  employed.  At  do  time  in 
the  dull  year,  1914,  were  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
union  members  at  work. 

It  wa^  formerly  assumed  that  unemployment  in  any 
considerable  degiee  was  a  phenomenon  of  panics  and  in- 
dustrial depression  only;  but  the  attempts  since  1314  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  unemployment  and  the  intensive 
study  of  certain  industries  have  demonstrated  tliat  there 
is  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Kurope,  even  in  normal 
time^,  g  constant  and  recurring  prohlem  of  unemployment- 
In  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  10.2  per  cent  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Trade  Unions  even  in  the  normal  winter 
of  1912-191^  were  out  of  work ;  and  in  the  same  year,  24,8 
per  cent  were  unemployed  in  New  York,  Mr.  Rowntree 
and  Mr,  Lacker,  at  the  end  of  their  study  of  tlie  condi- 
tions of  unemployment  in  York.  England,  said  that  the 
problem  was  "appalling  in  its  magnitude"  and  that  it 
was  a  terrible  blot  on  the  face  of  the  richest  country  in 
the  world,  that  in  a  town  of  1*2.000  people,  the  unemployed 
army  on  a  day  in  the  middle  of  summer  should  number 
orer  1,200  persons.  But  these  figures  are  more  than 
matched  by  the  figures  of  unemplo^-ment  in  12  cities  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  the  year  of  the  two  Expositions,  when 
12.9  per  cent  of  all  wage-earners  were  out  of  work  in  mid- 
mmmer  and  more  than  20  per  cent  were  on  part-time.' 
The  ICsnly  Report  of  the  CommissioD  on  tnduslrial  Re- 
Utkma  declares  that  "  carvful  analysis  of  all  available  sta- 
tiatica  dtowa  that  in  our  great  baaic  industries  the  work- 
«n  atv  uDemploTCd  fur  ao  areragv  of  at  least  one-fifth  of 
dw  TMr,  and  that  at  all  tium  daring  any  normal  year  there 
ia  an  army  of  mm  who  can  be  numbered  oidy  by  hundreda 

I  Ammr.  Lah.  Lifpal.  lU*.  No*^  I*1S.  p.  47*.  BttL  1S5.  C.  8. 
Bw.  af  Ult.  SbtiatWm. 
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of  thousands,  who  are  unable  to  find  work  or  who  cannot 
or  will  not  work.  ...  In  any  year  the  unemployed  who 
congregate  in  the  large  cities  alone,  during  tlie  winter 
months,  number  several  hundred  thouaand,  while  in  yeara 
of  industrial  depression  the  number  in  the  entire  country 
is  at  least  three  million."  ' 

The  effect  of  this  insecurity  upon  the  working  people 
has  been  repeatedly  emphasized.  The  Industrial  Hela- 
tions  Report  dwells  upon  the  loss  of  earnings  which  com- 
pels women  and  children  to  supplement  the  family  income; 
upon  the  demoralization  of  the  wage  earner  through  worry, 
loss  of  skill,  irregularity  of  habits;  and  the  drifting  into 
casual  and  less  well  paid  occupations.  "An  increasingly 
large  number  of  laborers  go  downward  instead  of  upward. 
Young  men,  full  of  high  hopes  .  .  .  start  their  Uvea  as 
workers,  but  meeting  failure  after  failure  in  establishing 
themselvefi  in  some  trade,  their  arahitions  go  to  pieces  and 
they  gradually  sink  into  the  ranks  of  migratory  and  casual 
workers.  Continuing  their  existence  in  these  ranks,  they 
begin  to  lose  self-respect  and  become  hoboes.  Afterwanls, 
acquiring  habile  of  drinking  and  begging  and  losing  all 
self-control  and  desire  to  work,  they  become  'down-and- 
outs  ' —  tramps,  bums,  vagabonds,  gamblers,  pickpockets, 
yeggmen,  and  petty  criminals — in  short,  public  parasites. 
.  .  .  The  conditions  under  which  migratorj-  workers  live, 
both  in  the  cities  and  at  their  places  of  employment,  are 
such  as  to  inevitably  weaken  their  character  and  physique, 
to  make  them  carriers  of  disease,  and  to  create  in  them  a 
habit  of  unsteadiness  and  migration." 

The  social  wastes  of  unemployment  are  many  but  the 
first  which  comes  to  mind  is  the  wage  loss.  If  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed  were  put  at  3,000,000  and  their  wage 
at  only  tl  per  day,  the  loss  would  be  three  millioDS  per 

iVol.  I,  p.  SO}  p.  104. 
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day  to  the  country.  With  tliis  loes  Iht-re  would  he  a  seri- 
OUH  depletion  of  savinga,  an  increase  of  credit  accounts 
with  small  grocers,  a  heavy  loss  to  property  owners  in  Ta- 
cuut  ti-nements  and  in  uncollected  rentals.  But  aside  from 
tlic  financial  loss  the  social  duterioratinu  is  an  infinitely 
greater  waste.  As  Professor  Keury  R.  Seager  said  in  the 
winter  of  1914:  unemployment  is  demoralizing — perma- 
nently deioorolizing.  It  lowers  the  moral,  mental  and 
physical  tone  of  those  who  are  idle,  a  condition  which  is 
likely  to  become  permanent. 

During  this  winter.  Settlement  workers  reported  a  per- 
ceptibly lowered  standard  of  living  in  their  neighborhoods 
—  crowding,  undernourishment  and  increased  sickQesa 
from  lack  of  food  and  from  exposure.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  there  is  an  increase  of  petty  crimes  in  every 
period  of  industrial  depression.  In  Boston,  men  com- 
mitted petty  crimes  so  as  to  be  sent  to  Deer  Island  that 
their  wives  might  draw  fifty  cents  a  day  from  the  city. 
In  21  cities,  tlie  numlrer  of  burglaries  increased  30  per 
cent  over  1912,  the  arrests  for  vagrancy  51  per  cent, 
the  robberies  61  per  cent  and  the  number  of  meudicanta 
1(15  pur  cent;  and  everywhere  the  divorce  rate  and  the 
suicide  rate  rose  as  compared  with  good  years.  The  fruit- 
less search  for  work,  the  exhaustion  of  savings,  the  removal 
to  cheaper  fjuarters,  the  piling  up  of  debts  till  credit  is  re- 
fused, the  lowering  of  the  hard-won  standard  of  living,  the 
final  break-up  of  the  home,  the  resort  to  charily  —  and  the 
ultimate  return  to  work  weakened  and  embittered  —  all 
tlio^  cause  a  waste  of  social  power  which  statistics  at  best 
only  partially  reveal,' 

The  confusion  of  the  unemployable  with  the  unemployed 
in  normal  times,  and  even  more  when  the  problem  of  tliose 
lint  of  work  becomes  acute,  is  a  cause  of  mal- treatment  of 

lAtoer.  Lab.  Legiil.   Rev.,   Nov.,   1Q15.  p.  41)1. 
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both  classes.  Tlip  false  impression  given  to  the  public  by 
hanilling  them  nil  together  makes  it  ditGcnlt  to  obtain  sup- 
port for  preventive  and  relief  measures  on  behalf  of  either. 
While  it  ia  true  that  adversity  is  continually  driving  wage 
earners  into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployable,  the  dividing 
l^ne  between  the  two  groups  is  tolerably  clear  and  their 
needs  distinct. 

The  unemployable  are  a  heterogeneous  group  to  be 
roughly  divided  into  those  who  cannot  work  and  those  who 
will  not  work.  Those  who  are  unable  to  work  are  the  de- 
fective, the  enfeebled  and  broken,  the  misfits  and  incompe- 
tents, lacking  in  mentality  and  character.  The  "work- 
shy"  are  the  degenerate  casuals  who  never  work  regularly 
and  who  soldier  on  the  community.  Both  of  these  gen- 
eral Bub-divisiona  of  the  unemployable  need  special  treat- 
ment, the  task  primarily  of  social  workers  and  those  in 
charge  of  charitable  and  correctional  institutiona.  The 
incapables  and  the  work-sby  are  constantly  merging  into 
each  other  and  moat  of  them  as  individuals  have  several 
rather  than  a  single  characteristic  of  inefficiency.  In  a 
study  of  2,t)00  homeless  men  who  took  refuge  in  the  Muni- 
cipal Lodging  House  in  New  York  in  March,  1914.  11  per 
eeiit  were  adjudged  physically  unable  to  work,  disabled 
either  permanently  or  temporarily,  many  of  them  by  tuber- 
ouloais ;  aa  many  more  were  mentally  handicapped ;  39  per 
cent  were  diagnosed  as  suffering  from  alcoholism;  102  of 
them  had  been  unemployed  over  six  months,  and  317  — 
one  ont  of  every  five  —  admitted  that  they-begged  occa- 
sionally or  regularly.  Out  of  1^6  permanently  diaabled 
men,  14  were  tinable  to  work  on  account  of  old  age,  115 
were  over  sixty  and  11  others  over  seventy  yeara  of  age. 
They  were  as  a  body,  the  less  fit  and  a  part  of  their  unfit- 
ness consioted  of  lack  of  occupational  training.  They  might 
have  been  self-supporting  if  they  had  received  a  training 
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wliich  would  lift  them  oi^t  of  the  ranks  of  heavy,  un- 
skilled labor  and  take  them  into  positions  for  which  their 
natural  abilities  fitted  them.  In  brief.  phyBical  diaaliility, 
retarded  mentality,  inebriety,  habitual  idleness,  lack  of 
training  and  old  age,  were  found  in  every  combination,  pro- 
ducing a  group  of  depeudents  more  or  less  unemployable.' 
That  part  of  the  problem  of  the  unemployable  which 
has  to  do  with  the  "sturdy  beggar"  of  historic  times,  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  England  and  of  all  western  con- 
tinental countries  for  several  hundred  years.  Throughout 
western  Europe,  friendly  inns,  provident  woodyarda  and 
labor  colonies  have  been  established  for  the  wanderer  and 
the  laborer  with  varying  reRults  which  there  is  not  space 
here  to  describe.  In  America,  and  especially  dince  the 
Civil  War,  the  increase  in  means  of  cheap  transportation, 
the  lure  of  the  adventurous  West  and  the  development  of 
vast  mining,  irrigation  and  agricultural  projects,  have 
drawn  men  from  their  home  neighborhoods  and  taught 
them  not  infrequently  that  it  is  easier  to  wander  and  work 
occasionally  than  to  be  a  settled  laborer  at  low  wages. 
Throughout  certain  portions  of  the  West  where  work  at 
times  is  abundant  and  wages  high,  there  has  been  a  stream 
of  able-bodied  men  moving  along  the  lines  of  railroad : 
the  blanket-man  of  the  better  class  slowly  deteriorating  un- 
der the  conditions  of  an  irregular  life,  willing  to  work  for 
short  periods  in  mines  or  harvest  at  high  rates,  and  not 
without  skill,  but  surely  becoming  inoculated  with  the  wan- 
der disease;  and  the  semi-criminal  tramp  of  a  lower  aorl, 
begging,  stealing,  intimidating  and  destroying  property. 
In  times  of  industrial  depression  the  number  of  the  better 
class  is  augmented  by  discharged  workmen  —  drinkers  first 
to  be  let  off,  good  single  men  next  and  married  men  last. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  lack  of  distinction  between  the 
1 "  Th»  Men  We  Lodge,"  Amer.  Labor  Legl*l.  Rev,.  Nov.,  1616. 
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willful  vagrant  aud  the  geuuine  uaemployed,  tli€  one  lias 
not  been  properly  repressed,  nor  the  other  adeqaat^ly  helped. 
The  ordinary  citizen  vadliates  between  the  easy  dole  and 
a  disbelief  tliat  any  able-bodied  man  in  so  rich  a  country 
I  really  need  help.  There  are  four  tolerably  distinct 
waya  in  which  various  communities  in  the  United  States 
have  tried  to  deal  with  the  homeless  and  wandering  jwor. 
The  first  and  favorite  way  is  to  get  rid  of  them  as  promptly 
as  possible  by  sending  them  on.  Nearly  every  large  town 
makes  an  appropriation  for  the  transportation  of  paupers, 
and  the  poor-law  otEeers  of  rural  communities  also  devote 
some  money  to  the  same  purpose.  Without  any  adequate 
investigation  they  consider  whether  it  will  be  cheaper  to 
ship  a  given  person  to  a  place  where  he  says  he  wishes  to 
or  to  lake  care  of  him.  In  the  smaller  cities  and  in 
rural  communities  it  is  the  common  custom  for  justicee 
to  order  vagrants  to  move  on  within  twenty-four  hours, 
the  consequence  of  wiiich  is,  that  each  community  receives 
in  turn  what  the  others  get  rid  of.  The  obvious  objection 
to  this  manner  of  providing  for  the  homeless  poor  is  that 
it  does  not  provide  for  them ;  it  is  simply  a  way  of  shifting 
burdens  from  one  neighborhood  to  ajiother.  But  each 
community,  even  when  recognizing  this  fact,  iliinks  itaelf 
bound  to  keep  on,  so  that  it  may  not  serve  as  the  dumping- 
ground  for  the  poor  of  the  adjacent  communities. 

The  second  way  of  dealing  with  the  homeless  poor  is  to 
punish  them  as  misdemeanants — "  vag.  'em,"  as  the  police 
say;  that  is,  arrest  them  as  vagrants  and  commit  them  to 
the  jail  and  the  workhouse.  This  is  the  old  English  method 
of  dealing  with  what  were  called  "  sturdy  beggars."  But 
in  these  early  days  it  was  not  a  comfortable  jail  to  which 
tramps  were  committed,  and  wanderers  who  could  give  no 
account  of  themselves  were  flogged  out  of  the  bounds  of 
the  parish  in  which  they  were  apprehended. 
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Repressive  treatment,  if  rigidly  applied,  maj  caufie 
tramps  to  disappear  for  a  time ;  but  there  is  always  a  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  the  community  as  to  whether  or  not  many 
eases  of  honest  destitution  are  not  dealt  with  too  harshly. 
Such  stringent  laws  are  very  apt  to  become  a  dead  letter, 
and  the  evil  at  which  thev  were  aimed  flourishes  while  they 
are  in  abevance. 

m 

A  third  verv  common  wav  of  dealinir  with  the  homelesB 
poor  is  to  give  them  indiscriminately  the  relief  they  ask. 
If  a  man  rings  the  door>bell  and  asks  for  fiiod,  give  him 
some :  if  he  asks  the  price  of  a  nighfs  lodging,  let  him  have 
it;  if  men  apply  for  lodgings  at  the  station-house,  fit  up  a 
room  and  let  them  fill  it  as  full  as  thev  can  £1!  it  and  still 
live;  start  a  free  lodging-house,  and  supplement  the  lodg- 
ings with  frv^  meals.  If  a  man  comes  w!irn  ii  is  o>Id  and 
asks  admission  to  the  almshouse,  take  him  in.  give  him 
comfortAMo  shelter  for  the  winter,  and  t!:en.  when  spring 
comes,  let  him  depart.  This  was  the  mei!:>x:  emp!*\ve*l  in 
meiiajval  monasteries,  and  is  still  mv^re  or  le<s  practiced 
in  mi">st  of  our  American  cities.  The  trv^uMe  w::h  this 
metho<i  :>  that  "  we  can  have  as  manv  tran::^  as  we  will 
ittv  for.'' 

A  Wes:ern  farm-hand,  ter.ici:  of  his  exreritnc^  during? 
thrw  ii:>c:h>  whrn  he  had  wdnde:v\!  a*vu:  with  tr^mi*< 
an/:  of  th-e  manv  sharp  rraetices  rv-^-rtcO  to,  cvncIudeJ  lu 
as  ilmoe-t  rurrird  wiv,  ••  i>h.  it  was  a  c.**:  cra".  of  fu:.. 
but  jonirhow  t-kr  o:her  1  didn't  like  :t."  Ht  hid  st»i  at 
the  rar::n^  v  f  tl.rr  w^vs.  It  had  l^een  in  !  :>  lowe-  t:  t^~ 
cvnie  a  *a\^rr  c-r  t.^  bewr.-.v  a  tr^mr,  and  !;e  vh\«?<  t'^v  Srt- 
ttr  rcirr.  He  now  has  ccn-i'.der&V'.v  pr^oivrtv  i-.i  i  :drr:.\. 
X-T.  ::  thr  i^r^ors  to  wh^:v.  ht  aT»v'ie».:  hsd  l>?^'r  *  1::^ 

«  *     4 


h«?  vj.>  !:ih't:  f  hivr  S^n  c^'^niniitrt*.:  r.*L:  :^e^:n  i    :::  r  n:o»re 
C'iniortable.  if  in  the  cities  he  harr^cec  to  v:s:t  he  had 
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foUDd  a  few  more  institutions  for  furnishing  free  lodgings 
and  free  soup,  his  choice  raiglit  have  been  dilTerent.  The 
average  man  does  not  consciously  choose,  but  rather  drifts 
into  the  life  of  vagabondage  through  following  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  In  this,  as  in  other  casen,  indiscriminate 
giriug  is  to  l>e  deplored,  not  so  much  because  it  wastes 
money  as  because  it  corrupts  men. 

The  fourth  metliod,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  modification  of 
and  improvement  u|)on  the  one  just  descrilied.  it!  to  give  in- 
discrirainattlv,  but  never  t«  give  without  applying  the  work 
test.  It  is  substantially  the  method  of  Ibe  Kngli'-b  Casual 
Ward  and  of  the  Wayfarers'  Lodges  in  the  United  States. 
In  Boston  each  man  must  take  a  warm  batti  on  entering, 
and  receives  a  bed  and  a  wholesome  breakfast,  in  return 
for  which  he  cuts  and  saws  wood  lor  one  or  two  hours. 
In  Philadelphia  the  Society  for  OrgaYiiziug  Charity  has 
placed  in  charge  ot  its  two  Wayfarers"  Lodges  a  charity 
worker  ot  experience,  who  gives  his  whole  time  to  personal 
work  among  the  men,  making  every  etTort,  especially  for 
the  younger  ones,  to  get  them  out  of  the  wayfaring  life 
jnto  regular  work  or  back  into  home  surnmndings. 

Any  one  of  tliese  methods  of  dealing  with  the  wanderer 
may  lie  adapted  to  certain  classes  of  applicants  —  obviously, 
some  should  be  given  direct  relief,  some  should  be  corrwted, 
and  some  should  be  sent  to  other  places.  But  they  all 
fail  in  Boine  degree  because  there  are  "  tramps  and  tramps  " 
and  any  method  that  deals  with  them  adequately  must  dis- 
criminate among  them. 

At  the  National  Conference  of  11)07  Orlando  F,  Lewis 
brought  together  a  constructive  plan  for  dealing  with 
hoboes  and  tramps.'     Briefly  stated  this  is  as  follows: 

s  propoBWt  hi'  Sir  I.e«'is  hnrt  bepn  prn- 
t  name  time,  but  le  unified  them  into  » 


v;fN 
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TImi  li'(m(iiu^»t  of  vagrancy  should  be  deterrent,  and  to 
IIimI  «*iiiI  (lio  lawH  against  tramping  should  be  strengthened, 
Nhh  ll.v  nnfoivtHl,  and  made  national  in  their  scope.  Tres- 
liiihu  nil  riiilnmiU  should  involve  sentence  to  imprisonment 
111  hiinl  htbor.  wliiih  must  be  secured  by  the  cooperation 
iif  riiiU\a.\  and  town  authorities,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Hliilr.  and  rttMitoiu'iM  should  be  cumulative.  Wanderers 
tilitniM  hot  W  KuigtHl  in  police  stations,  but  in  a  municipal 
Imtv.iMv,  \\s*\\M\  undor  the  control  of  the  State  Board  of 
ll««ahb  Tomuiou  KHiging-houses  should  also  be  carefully 
iiM}HM\i^«'«l  U\  tho  Uodlth  Boanl  in  respect  to  ventilation, 
M(Uiilalioii.  auvl  cK'anliness;  and  all  charitable  lodsrings 
alhMiM  l>o  husK^U  of  their  class.  In  each  State  should  be 
»mI»iM»Ik'J  •»!  -vaHi  vM\o  vvmimborv  laN.^r  ^.vlonv  an«l  one 
ItoMptiril  Km  'iKS'iuitcs,  Finallw  thore  rhouM  W  an  ex- 
i  U  n  M  k- \'  . I  n « X » n  3;  V !  iH  M 1 H l> ! ;»  mv  it"  t  w<  ' ' :  :  rr.  :v riant  f  J ci <  iv- 
y.uxlnK'  \  »<i;4MtN,  j«»vl  ',-0  S:ii:c  R.Mr»:  t. :  Charirv  sho'iil.i 

>^\ur-e  v^;?^r  !c^:<IaTion  azi 
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Municipal  Lodging  houses.'  Charles  B.  Barnes,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Emploj'ment,  New  York  Cit},  has  eaid 
that  it  is  his  belief  after  close  study  that  at  least  half  of 
these  are  morons  —  that  is,  they  could  not  "  compete  on 
equal  terms  with  their  normal  fellows  and  were  not  capable 
of  managing  themselres  and  their  affairs  with  ordinary 
prudence."  He  describes  them  as  being,  in  many  ways, 
like  children.  Their  jobs  often  consist  of  work  which  could 
be  done  by  an  overgrown  boy  of  twelve;  they  never  hold  a 
job  for  any  length  of  time  but  will  leave  what  they  con- 
sider a  good  place  for  the  &Iight«st  reason.  They  are  easily 
led,  very  suggestible  and  have  little  sense  of  responsibility. 
He  cites  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  held  not  less  than  150 
positions  in  ten  years,  ranging  from  $25  to  $6  per  week; 
and  of  another  who  had  been  coming  to  the  Joint  Applica- 
tion Bureau  for  eleven  years  and  who  had  held  over  200 
positions,  never  earning  more  than  $12  per  week.  Incom- 
petenta  of  this  sort  should  be  under  cui<todial  care,  either 
in  an  institutional  colony  or  umier  supervision  and  on 
parole  from  a  Board  for  the  Care  of  the  Uentalty  De- 
fective. 

Id  all  the  stndiea  of  the  nnemployeble  the  inehriste 
figures  largely.  Elsewhere  we  have  shown  that  drinking 
IB  aa  often  a  symptom  or  an  effect  of  deeper  ills  aa  a  cause ; 
bat  in  any  case  it  refjuircs  segregated  treatment,  an  or- 
dered life  onder  tlw  best  medical  care,  if  the  patient  is  to 
be  restored  to  usefulness.  In  Cliapter  XV  we  have  dis- 
cussed the  existing  provisions  for  the  inebriate  and  the 
measures  which  might  afford  a  possibility  of  cure. 

In  most  of  tlie  discussions  of  the  homeless,  no  acconnt  is 
taken  of  the  unemplnyable  woman  whose  defects  and  vices 

<  Barnn.  Tratiun^  Sehoot  Bulletin.  VtD^Uad.  N.  J.,  voL  xiii- 
Johnaon.  Gl«nn  K.  Jo.  nf  rMiv/vniy,  toL  ii.  DOl  £  (1M7). 
SoIenbergcT,  "  1000  ttautrUam  Ugu,"  p.  S8  IT. 
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are,  if  not  the  same  as  those  of  men,  closely  analogous  to 
them.  W.  S.  Goodrich  thinks  the  iiumber  of  homekss 
women  is  nearly  as  great  iS  at  men  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  says  that  nowhcic  is  there  a  plact-  of  unquestionable 
shelter  for  them.  The  vagrant  prostitute  is  as  much  in 
need  of  folony  ears  and  special  treatment  for  venereal  and 
other  diseases  as  the  tramp.  The  reports  of  moat  of  the 
commissions  for  tlie  invesli^afion  of  vice  conditions  are 
agreed  that  a  considerable  niimlwr,  proliably  not  less  than 
one-third,  of  these  women,  are  feeble-minded  and  should 
be  placed  under  strict  custodial  care  for  Uie  child-bearing 
period.  The  remainder  fall  into  two  general  classes:  those 
who  need  physical  rehabilitation,  after  which  they  may  re- 
turn to  work,  perhaps  on  parole ;  and  those  so  far  corrupted 
that  permanent  sequestration  is  necessary.  The  present 
method  of  raiding  immoral  houses,  fining  the  women  in 
police  courts  whence  tliey  -hortly  return  to  their  old  life; 
and  of  allowing  them  and  their  consorts  to  spread  disease, 
is  inhuman  —  and  moreover,  expensive.  In  the  long  run, 
it  costs  society  far  more  than  carefully  planneil  correctional 
training  and  probation  under  a  trained  officer  would  do. 
A  few  cities  provide  detention  homes,  but  between  the  time 
of  a  girl's  arrival  at  tiie  home  and  her  commitment  to  a 
reformatory  there  is  often  a  long  period  of  decline,  during 
which  she  might  have  been  chcckL'd,  trained  to  industrious 
habits,  and  restored  to  decent  living.' 

When  the  feebleminded,  the  confirmedly  inebriate,  and 
the  vicious,  among  tlie  unemployable,  have  been  provided 
for  there  still  remain  the  untrained  failures  who  should  be 
taught  how  to  work,  and  the  aged  and  disabled  who  must 
find  their  places  in  County  Hospitals  and  Almshouses. 
Some  of  this  residuum  constitute  the  mistakes  of  our  social 
order  and  our  wasteful  mal-adjustments ;  and  some  are  the 

1  Survey  of  SocUl  Agenciea,  Alunedft  Count}',  California,  1S17. 
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visible  hereditan-  penalties  for  tlie  diseased,  starved  and 
perverted  lives  of  their  forebears.  The  panacea  of  whole- 
Bonie  labor  in  healthful  environment  caimut  restore  tliem 
to  nortnality,  but  it  may  make  life  tolerable  for  them  and 
may  remove  a  menace  from  future  generations. 

By  far  the  larger  number  out  of  work  in  slack  seasons 
and  in  times  of  depression  are,  however,  not  unemployable ; 
and  even  in  ordinary  times,  there  is  a  definite  ratio  of 
unemployed  who  are  as  useful  as  the  average  of  those  still 
employed.  It  is  true  that  tliese  will  deteriorate  if  idle 
for  a  long  time,  but  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
recuperative  power  of  human  nature  if  it  be  given  a  chance. 
The  social  worker  never  ceases  to  be  amazed  at  the  way  in 
which  the  wage-earner's  liousehold  manages  to  survive  in- 
termittent, underpaid  and  deadening  OL-eupatfona  —  the 
stronger  ones  will  save  themselves  if  the  strain  be  not  too 
prolonged.  It  Is  because  this  is  so  in  so  many  instances 
that  the  odium  falling  upon  the  honestly  unemployed  from 
the  confusion  and  association  with  the  unemployable,  is  to 
be  avoided  in  every  possible  way.  The  genuinely  out  of 
work  must  be  classified  carefully  and  the  measures  for  their 
assistance  even  more  sympathetically  framed  than  for  the 
less  competent  class.  The  problem  of  the  worker  out  of 
work  is,  properly  speaking,  one  of  industrial  organization 
and  of  labor  reserves,  to  be  solved  in  the  long  run  by  eco- 
nomic and  social  readjustments;  and  in  emergencies  to  be 
handled  in  a  manner  to  save  his  self-respect,  to  help  him 
keep  his  efficiency,  and  to  get  him  back  into  a  normal  place 
in  industry  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  1916  the  report  of  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Unem- 
ployment in  New  York  City  distinguished  three  general 
eectioQs  of  the  unemployed  :  Those  who  have  recently  been 
and  normally  are  in  long-time  jobs  —  men  with  "  steady 
jobs,"  such  as  engineers,  railway  employees,  clerks  in  whole- 
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sale  aiul  retail  trade;  second,  thoae  who  when  employed, 
shift  from  job  to  job,  or  from  employer  to  employer,  such 
aa  the  seasonal  workers  in  the  building  tradei^  or  on  con- 
structive works  and  similar  occupations;  and  third,  those 
whose  eraploj-ment  is  day  hy  day,  or  from  hour  to  hour, 
who  are  subject  to  dismissal  at  a  moment's  notice,  such  as 
workers  along  the  docks,  handy  men  and  odd-job  men  of 
all  sorts. 

in  many  cities  there  is  no  provision  for  any  of  these 
except  wood-yards  and  rock-pileB  which  are  run  in  con- 
nection with  a  municipal  lodging  house  or  under  the  di- 
rection of  some  charitable  society.  Such  nominal  "work- 
teats"  give  the  citizens  of  the  locality  an  opportunity  to 
refuse  all  applicants  for  relief  and  to  send  them  to  the 
lodging  house  where  Ihey  can  be  looked  after.  But  this 
mere  task-work  does  not  solve  the  tramp  prohlcm  nor  give 
the  man  out  of  work  a  real  joh.  Moreover,  it  is  a  very 
difijcult  kind  of  institution  to  run  successfully.  It  can  sel- 
dnm  be  made  to  pay  expenses.  If  the  men  saw  wood,  they 
come  in  competition  with  sicam  saws  and  if  they  break 
stone,  with  steam -crushers.  In  some  places  it  costs  more 
per  cord  to  supply  the  district  with  wood  from  the  yard 
of  the  municipal  lodging  hou«e  than  to  get  sawed  wood 
direct  from  Ihe  contractor.  Some  organizations  find  dif- 
ficulty in  disposing  of  their  wood  supply  in  competition 
with  the  regular  dealers.  Where  every  stick  of  wooil  that 
a  man  saws  costs  a  little  more  than  if  the  man  did  nothing 
at  all,  we  have  manifestly  not  reached  any  real  solution. 
It  is  just  this  impossihility  of  finding  remunerative  work 
that  induced  the  English  workhouses  to  give  pure  task-work 
to  the  inmates  of  their  casual  wards.  But  work  which  is 
avowedly  unprofitable  is  at  any  rate  not  as  degrading  to 
the  man  who  does  it  as  to  receive  reliel  for  which  he  makes 
no  return.     Where  task-works  have  been  made  to  pay  ex- 
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penseB,  it  ia  because  Borae  oDe  hnd  sufficient  managerial 
ability  to  make  up  for  the  uncertain  quality  of  the  labor 
employed  and  haa  been  producing  something  which  the 
community  needed.  It  may  be  better  to  spend  two  dollarB 
to  provide  work  than  one  dollar  in  charity,  but  the  ideal 
IB  to  provide  necessary  work  without  the  color  of  char- 
ity. Mr.  W.  S.  Goodrich  has  said  that  tlie  only  adequate 
work  teat  is  work  suitable  to  a  maa'a  ability  at  a  living 
wage. 

In  times  of  extreme  emergency,  as  in  the  winter  of 
1914~1G,  the  immediate  need  for  all  these  alike  ie  food, 
shelter  and  work.  lu  that  winter  more  than  300  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  in  115  communities  throughout  the 
country,  as  a  result  of  their  esperieuecB  came  to  substantial 
agreement  upon  the  thing(>  which  should  be  done  to  meet 
unemployment.  Naming  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
should  be  undertaken,  the  first  essential  is  organization  — 
that  ia,  permanent  organization  of  the  relieving  com- 
munity and  not  mere  temporary  activity  during  a  crisis; 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  campaign  of  education  to  empha- 
size civic  and  industrial  responsibility.  For  the  unem- 
ployable, no  matter  how  great  the  immediate  pressure,  spe- 
cial treatment  should  be  provided,  by  means  of  traiped  so- 
cial workers  at  the  municipal  lodging  houses,  through  fa- 
cilities already  established  for  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the 
mentally  defective,  and  through  farm  colonies  for  vagrants, 
and  -vorkshops  for  the  handicapped. 

In  giving  relief  it  was  agreed  that  the  work  of  e:(ii'ting 
organizations  should  not  be  duplicated  but  rather  enlarged ; 
that  relief  funds  without  work-test  should  not  be  adver- 
tised and  that  bread  lines,  bundle  days  and  soup  kitehens 
should  not  be  undertaken  except  as  the  last  resort.  Em- 
ployment at  standard  rates,  but  on  par;  time  only,  in  order 
to  encourage  early  return  to  normal  occupations,  muxt  be 
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provided ;  aod  aot  for  the  vi'iws  of  jobless  men,  but  for  the 
myn  themselves.  For  the  humelcss,  a  permaiieut  muaici- 
pal  lodging  hoase  wilh  work-test  is  to  be  established  ur  b 
cooiierative  lodging  house  under  intelligent  leadership. 

Work,  that  is,  relief  in  work,  is  the  central  feature  of 
the  ret-onimendations.  If  special  public  work  is  not  already 
on  foot  then  it  is  to  l»e  begun  with  private  contriliutions  if 
public  funds  cannot  he  obtained.  Ttiis  should  not  Iw 
"made"  or  unncoessarv  work  hut  public  improvements  la 
as  great  a  variety  as  possible  to  furnish  employment  for 
other  sorts  of  persons  than  unskilled  laborers.  Resident 
heads  of  families  must  be  given  preference  and  employed 
at  usual  rates  for  not  less  than  three  days  at  a  time  under 
a.  reasouable  standard  of  efficieney.  To  avoid  the  diffi- 
culties of  emergency  action  systematic  plans  must  be  made 
for  the  concentration  of  public  works  upon  dull  years  and 
dull  seasons  by  special  tax  levies  and  by  budget  plans  made 
long  in  advance  of  depressions.  Meanwhile,  the  aid  of 
officials  must  be  secured  to  carry  out  a  policy  of  retaining 
public  employees  on  part  time  in  preference  to  reducing 
their  numbers. 

The  plan  assumes  further  tlist  public  employment  ex- 
changes under  state  and  city  control  already  exist  and 
urges  cooperation  of  citizens  with  tliese  and  with  private 
exchanges,  rather  than  the  establishment  of  new  philan- 
thropic bureaus.  The  ideal  proposed  is  a  nation-wide  sys- 
tem of  free  employment  bureaus  which  shall  survey  and 
adjust  the  labor  supply  to  the  whole  labor  market.  Lnok- 
ing  still  farther  into  tlie  future  these  communities  agreed 
in  the  importance  of  arousing  the  employer  to  his  share  in 
the  solution  of  the  problem  and  to  the  advantages  of  regu- 
larizing employment.  Unemployment  insurance  is  recom- 
mendeil  as  ibe  most  just  and  economical  method  of  main- 
taining the  necessary  labor  reserves  aad  as  supplying  the 
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tloaactal  pressure  needeil  to  secure  the  rt'gularization  of 
industry.' 

Tliepe  fitandai'd  recommendations,  wtiii-li  were  the  re- 
Fiilt  o(  iiation-wido  experience  in  au  emergcm-y  situation, 
constitute  at  least  a  jioinl  of  departure  from  which  social 
workers  and  legisliitui-s  alike  may  worli  forward  toward 
t}ie  solution  of  tlie  two  general  aspects  of  unemployment. 
The  charitable  problem  deals  with  the  two  main  groups, 
the  unemployable  and  the  periodically  or  temporarily  un- 
employed. Tlie  larger  social  problem  — which  will  take 
much  more  time  in  its  solution  —  is  the  vast  task  of  se- 
curing for  every  worker  a  living  wage  throughout  the  year, 
by  regularization  of  induittries,  by  the  provision  of  long- 
term  public  works  which  shall  not  be  charitable  in  their 
intent  or  management;  and  liy  some  form  of  social  insur- 
ance in  lieu  of  those  savings  whifli  it  is  manifestly  impos- 
sible for  the  ordinary,  low-paid  worker  to  make  under  the 
present  eonditioni^.  It  is  not  possible  within  the  limits 
set  by  this  book,  to  disicuss  the  industrial  and  social  solu- 
tions, hut  there  is  already  an  inspiring  and  considerable 
literature  with  which  every  aoeiul  welfare  worker,  whether 
engaged  in  palliative,  constructive,  or  preventive  lines, 
should  be  familiar. 

Our  immediate  concern  is  with  the  preparation  for  these 
recurring  periods  of  seasonal  unemployment  and  with  the 
machinery  for  suecor  and  treatment.  The  local  com- 
munity must  have  in  readiness  at  all  times  a  place  where 
a  homeless  person  can  earn  his  support  while  si-ekln^  work 
or  moving  on  to  a  job.  This  includes  provision  fur  meals 
and  lodging  under  a  work-test,  facilities  for  bathing  and 
disinfection,  medical  and  soeitil  advice  by  competeni  per- 
iions  in  charge  and  a  very  close  relation  to  the  Kniph)ymeDt 

1 "  Unemployroent  Survey,"  Amer    Lab    LeKi*'    'Re\ ,  lUIS,  p. 
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Bureau.  Since  work,  just  ordinary  snitable.  rea^jnably- 
paid  work,  is  the  Bolution  of  all  the  dijfieulties,  extepl  those 
of  special  minority  groups  already  spoken  of,  the  proposi- 
tion to  provide  a  permanent  public  works  program  under 
city  and  fedcrsi  control  is  of  the  first  importance.  The 
program  for  the  Prevention  and  Relief  of  Abnormal  TTn- 
employmcint,  published  by  the  Mayor's  Committee  of  New 
Vork  City  in  1917,  dwells  upon  this  as  the  largest  single 
item  in  the  handling  of  future  situations.  This  meana 
that  public  authorities  shall  plan  for  years  ahead,  with- 
holding work  which  is  not  urgent  in  tiroes  of  trade  pros- 
perity and  ajieijding  it  up  in  times  of  depression.  It  cod- 
templates  an  informational  exchange  which  is  at  all  times 
surveying  tiie  labor  supply  and  demand;  a  nation-wide 
syBtem  of  employment  bureaus ;  and  separate  lodging  houses 
adapted  to  the  two  clearly  defined  classes  of  the  unemployed. 
Obviously,  the  time  for  developing  a  sense  of  responsibility 
in  the  public  and  the  lawmakers,  on  tiehalf  of  the  aged,  the 
feeble-minded,  the  inebriate  and  the  incapacitated,  is  when 
tliere  are  no  abnormal  demands  on  the  resourcea  of  the 
commuuity. 

In  tlie  last  analysis,  the  greater  part  of  the  problem  is 
not  charitable,  but  industrial.  The  citizen  and  the  social 
worker  absorbed  in  the  task  of  relieving  distress,  are  likely 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  unemployment  is  an  inevitable 
result  of  the  metiiods  of  modern  industry.  Only  as  the 
industrial  clement  is  recognized  as  the  fundamental  factor 
and  the  charitable  element  as  incidental,  shall  we  be  driven 
to  preventive  and  remedial  action.  The  New  York  Com- 
mittee, while  restricting  its  report  to  tlie  immediate  pro- 
gram for  prevention  and  relief,  declared  that  no  palliative 
I'luingps  in  legislation  or  metbtnJs  u(  industry,  no  mere  ad- 
dition to  the  machinery  of  relief,  no  system  of  insurance, 
could  compensate  for  low  wo^es  or  take  the  place  of  the 
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security  which  comes  from  good  individual  eamingB  while 
at  continuous  work.  No  program  meets  the  standards  of 
our  day  which  does  not  make  it  possible  for  self-respoctiog, 
industrious,  normal  people  to  escape  charity.  "The  day 
will  surely  come  when  the  right  to  be  free  and  the  right  to 
work  will  be  equally  sacred." 

"  The  problem  of  unemployment,"  says  John  A.  Fitch, 
'*  is  more  than  an  individual  one  and  its  sc^lution  rests  upon 
something  far  broader  than  charitable  effort.  The  cauaes 
are  social  and  the  remedies  must  be  social.  To  speak  of 
treating  the  subject  by  improving  the  character  of  the  in- 
dividual unemployed  man  is  to  deal  with  it  in  a  trivial  and 
inadequate  manner.  Broad,  statesmanlike  policies  are 
needed  which  will  include  the  regularizing  and  dove-tailing 
of  industries  as  far  as  poHsible,  the  extension  of  labor 
exchanges  properly  e^juipped  and  operated,  and  finally, 
employment  insurance  to  take  care  of  the  reserve  army  of 
labor  which  must  be  in  waiting  if  industry  is  to  be  elastic 
and  adapt  it^If  to  changing  needn.  To  get  anywhere  with 
such  a  program  we  shall  have  to  have  the  heartiest  co- 
operation between  the  union.",  the  indu?trie$t  and  the  state. 
The  best  minds  may  well  be  enlisted  in  this  tasL" 
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CHAPTER  xn 
DEPENDENT  CHILDBEN 

Work  for  dependent  children  is  the  most  hopeful  branch 
of  L'haritable  endeavor  in  that  it  affords  more  posailiilities 
of  constructive  work  tlian  any  other  line.  In  charities  fnr 
the  aged,  the  mck,  the  defective,  even  for  the  unemployed, 
one  is  conscious  that  for  the  individuals  dealt  with  there 
is  no  probalnlity  of  any  high  measure  of  success.  There  is 
little  else  possible  than  to  make  the  best  of  unfortunate 
circumstances,  to  dea]  with  palliatives,  to  brighten  indi^nd- 
uai  lives,  and  to  prevent  misfortune  from  spreading.  With 
children,  on  tlie  other  hand,  especially  tliu  quite  young  and 
tolerably  healthy,  there  is  a  possibility  of  more  positive 
results.  The  young  life  contains  within  itself  the  principle 
of  grovrth,  and  may  be  enabled  to  expand  into  something 
actively  useful.  But  if  the  work  for  children  has  thus  its 
specially  hopeful  side,  it  hati  also  its  corresponding  dangers, 
and  imposes  upon  tfiose  who  would  undertake  it  a  re8|K)n- 
sibility  such  as  has  no  exact  counterpart  in  otlier  depart- 
ments. When  the  life  of  a  dependent  child  is  misdirected, 
the  misfortune  entailed  upon  the  individual  and  the  com- 
munity is  far-reaching.  Fifty  years  hence,  many  of  the 
children  now  dependent  will  still  be  suffering  from  the 
inadequate  opportunities  which  charity  provided  for  them. 
According  to  the  Census  of  1910  about  one-fourth  of  all 
the  benevolent  institutions  in  the  United  States  are  de- 
voted lo  the  care  of  orphans  or  other  dependent  children, 
four-fifths  of   which   are   under  private   or  ecclesiastical 
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earing  for  children"  108,071)  inmates;  but  the  failure  to 

limit  strictly  the  typ«a  ol  iiistitutiouB  included  in  the  main 

groupa,  makes  tliis  figure  misleadlug.     In  the  list,  which 

is  made  up  primarily  of  orphauagM  and  children's  homes. 

we  find  some  private  institulions  for  ddim[uentB,  a  nuuiLior 

of  detention  liomes,  boys'  cIuIjs,  et  cetera,  whicli  distort  the 

figures  for  llie  main  group  witliout  Ijcing  exhaustive  for  the 

groups  whicli  they  represent.     The  total  cost  of  the  457 

institutions   which   reported   costs,  was  $11,616,499.     Of              i 

this  amount  SO  per  cent  came  from  appropriations,  38  per 

cent  from  donations  and  13  per  cent  from  payments. 

The  following  table  arranged  by  states  in  the  order  of 

the  number  of  children  in  institutions  in  1910,  affords  com- 

parison with  the  numbers  in  institutions  in  1880,  1890 

and  1903. 

TABLE  XSXIV 

INMATES    OF    ORPHANAGES    AND    CHILDREN'S    HOMES, 

1B80-IBHI 

tJumU-r  in 

N umbel-  In 

NiMilM-r  in 

NiuulMriu 

Sute  or  T^iTltorj 

loililiitions 

1H04 

New  York 

30,247 

24,907 

22.063 

18.024 

PeDnsylvania    ... 

11.351 

10,418 

8.278 

7,339 

Ohio     

8,470 

7,070 

4,149 

fl.fl70 

CalifomJB     

6.8-20 

4.080 

3,237 

2.609 

IllinoiB    

5,(H!3 

6,246 

2,703 

1,453 

4, oast 

3.H03 

3.203 

3.483 

^H         New  Jersey 

3.39a 

2.398 

1,574 

1.049 

B       MisRouri 

2.S05 

2.897 

1.013 

1.043 

^1       Indiuia  

2.800 

2,!)34 

1,702 

915 

^H        LouiaifUift    

2,5.14 

1.809 

1.082 

1,991 

^V        Maryland    

2,4»3 

2.105 

I,46e 

1,8S3 

^H         Connectk'ut     

l.il30 

1.8.14 

728 

400 

■         Mk-higun     

Laew 

l.Ofll) 

1,144 

747 

^H         North  Cnrolina.. 

1,098 

1,247 

212 

182 

^1         Imva    

1.8fl7 

1.182 

608 

190 

^H       Wiaconsio    

i.eo3 

1,283 

1,117 

850 

1.6119 

1.220 

8»7 

120 

■      a<«rxi>  

1.431 

1.111 

502 

401 

^M       Colorado   

1.3211 

8.10 

212 

... 
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Numtjer  in 

Number  in 

Number  in    ■ 

Namba*  in 

Suw  or  Territor}- 

luiititutionA 

losti:  .uionA 

lastttutions 

Institations 

1 

11>10 

IJ\)A 

1890         i 

1880 

South  Carolina.. 

1.270 

727 

439      ■ 

397 

Texas    

1.204 

l.Otil 

473 

206 

Virginia    

l^Ali 

!>3S 

380 

354 

New    Ilamp^hirp. 

1.12:> 

!»S1 

256 

144 

Dut.  of  Columhia 

l.<x;:i 

<J«7 

818 

•   •   • 

Kentucky    

i>30 

1.4S2 

S19 

950 

Rhode  Island 

913 

753 

522 

319 

Maine    

8.>3 

5«W 

196     : 

198 

TenueMee    

S13 

Sii2 

1           6*>5 

362 

Kanns    

77.1 

Mu 

;           161      : 

55 

Nebraska 

(uri 

35»3 

'           111 

•   •  • 

Washin^on 

<;,»'> 

3->«> 

1S4 

Mift*if«ippi    . . 

fi:?:i 

270 

156 

i49 

Alabama    

i-U 

.-»2!> 

340 

226 

Oreson    

ofi:? 

2.'vi 

lo5 

69 

We»i  Vir^rinia   . 

4'»7 

1"N 

74 

69 

IVlAwirf     .  .    . 

:'in 

:?■  1 

ir.;^ 

118 

Utah 

■J*-:? 

_  ,^  ^ 

•  •   • 

.Arkar.s.4S 

•J  4? 

i  77 

•   •   • 

Montar.A    . 

.>-■»  t 

:;::j 

Florid* 

!•"  J 

■  '  1 

10 

4 

New  Mt'x-vV 

I4>i 

* 

Xivih   l>jko:.i 

121 
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be  greater  than  where  outdoor  relief  or  the  placing-out 
Bystems  are  in  general  use.  Where  the  nuinber«  are  small, 
it  may  mean  one  of  three  things:  that  dependent  children 
are  few,  that  they  are  inacle<iuately  provided  for,  or  thftt 
Bome  oilier  method  than  the  institutional  prevaiU. 

The  care  of  destitute  infants  (diildreu  under  two  years 
of  age)  IB  sharply  distinguished  from  the  care  of  older 
dependent  children.  Among  the  former  the  death-rate  ib 
the  principal  index  of  success  or  failure,  while  among  tlie 
latter  the  death-rate  is  always  low  and  the  attention  must 
be  given  to  evidenccB  of  right  or  wrong  development  af- 
forded by  the  character  and  subsequent  careers  of  the  chil- 
dren. Formerly,  in  a  majority  of  cases  it  mattered  but 
little  to  the  individual  infant  whether  it  was  murdered  out^ 
right  or  was  placed  in  a  foundling  hospital  —  death  came 
only  a  little  sooner  in  one  case  than  the  other.  The  fact 
that  foundling  asyluniB  have  been  for  the  moat  part,  places 
where  infanta  die,  has  not  been  sufficiently  appreciated  by 
the  public,  A  death-rate  of  97  per  cent  for  children 
under  three  years  of  age  was  once  not  at  all  uncommon ; ' 
and  there  are  still  many  asylums  that  have  a  death-rate  of 
25  to  60  per  cent  instead  of  the  normal  12  to  14  per  cent. 
Dr.  Henry  D.  Chapin  in  191.5  studied  ten  large  institutions 
located  in  as  many  cities  and  reported  that  for  every  100 
infants  under  two  years  of  age  admitted,  the  deaths  in  one 
institution  only  were  as  low  as  31  per  100;  in  four  they 
ranged  from  40  to  49;  in  two  the  ratios  were  60  and  65; 
and  in  one  75  per  cent  of  those  admitted  died.  These 
figures  covered  a  period  of  four  to  twenty  years  for  each 
institution  and  if  they  had  been  confined  to  infants  under 
one  year  they  would  have  made  a  worse  showing.* 


IN.  C,  C,  1889,  p.  1. 

■  Chapio,  ''  Amer.  Med.  Asboc." 

cxlv,  p.  IB. 
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During  the  last  few  years  the  mortality  of  infanta  in  the 
comnmiiit_v  at  large  has  been  rapidly  deoiining,  but  the 
babieit  tlial  have  shared  least  in  this  improvement  are  the 
children  of  unmarried  mothers.  Dr.  Hastings  H.  Hart 
attributes  tliis  to  a  combination  of  conditions.  Tlie  baby 
before  birtli  suffers  with  its  mother  who  ia  anxious  and  un- 
happy. The  mother  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  unaerupa- 
loufi  physicians,  midwifes  or  nuraes;  when  turned  out  of  a 
hospital  with  a  ten-daya'-old  baby  in  her  arms  she  ia  unfit 
for  work  and  makes  herself  leas  able  to  nurse  the  child 
while  she  hunts  for  employment.  Sometimes  the  mother 
is  mentally  deficient  and  therefore  unfit  to  care  for  the 
baby;  and  it  may  be  weak  because  of  inherited  dieeaae 
from  either  parent.  If  the  baby  is  prematurely  weaned 
and  farmed  out  to  some  woman  who  is  inadetiuately  paid 
for  its  care,  it  is  sure  to  be  neglected ;  and  not  infretjuently 
it  is  abandoned  and  endures  great  hardships  before  it  is 
placed  in  an  aayium.  As  a  result  of  all  this  we  find  babies 
turned  over  to  institutions  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twenty 
days  in  a  terrible  condition  —  marasmic,  rachitic,  syphilitic, 
half  dead  from  drugging  or  neglect,  or  from  ante-natal  or 
post-natal  abuse.  Yet  this  does  not  explain  entirely  the 
high  death-rate  common  to  institutions,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  strong,  thriving  babies  droop  and  die  in  them, 
and  by  the  further  fail  that  improved  methods  of  caring 
for  tliese  same  children  bring  down  the  death-rate  almost 
to  that  of  the  average  population  for  corresponding  ages. 
The  high  death-rate  where  children  are  eared  for  in  institu- 
tions often  results  from  positive  neglect.  A  baby,  if  not 
attended  to,  gets  into  a  very  bad  condition  in  a  very  short 
time,  A  nurse  who  has  from  four  to  eight  babies  to  take 
care  of  is  apt  to  become  neglectful.  It  is  possible  to  clean 
them  up  for  vif.iling  dav,  or  the  inspection  of  directors  or 
Bupervisors,  but  to  keep  them  all  clean  and  comfortable 
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ihroagh  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day,  seven  tloya  in  the 
week,  and  fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year,  is  another  matter. 
Sometimes  they  are  left  to  lie  in  tlieir  cribs  scalded  by 
nrine  and  in  a  miserable  plight  generally.  The  attendants, 
being  assigned  more  work  than  they  can  do,  settle  into  the 
conviction  that  it  does  not  much  matter  whether  they  do 
em-thing  at  all  or  not,  J  f  attendanta  are  hired,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  the  best  class  of  help  for  such  work.  If  they  are 
members  of  a  religious  order,  the  chances  of  self-devotion 
better ;  but  the  Sisters  are  often  ignorant  and  tolerably 
Belfiah  women,  and  are  usually  overworked. 

Even  when  the  infants  are  not  neglected,  and  when, 
apparently,  the  attendants  do  everj-thing  possible  for  their 
comfort,  the  death-rate  is  still  high.  It  i?  not  possible  to 
raise  babies  by  wholesale.  The  institution  baby  lacks,  and 
must  lack,  that  affectionate  handling  which  gives  exercise 
to  the  baby  mnscles,  and  the  zest  to  infant  existence  which 
makes  it  worth  while  for  the  child  to  live.  Though  the 
ward  of  an  asylum  be  floodeil  with  sunlight,  as  it  frequently 
is  not,  and  though  the  bed  be  clean  and  dry,  as  it  often  is 
not,  yet  there  still  is  lacking  the  light  and  warmlb  of  affec- 
tion and  the  comforts  of  personal  attention. 

Feeding  the  children  is  another  difficulty.  The  doctors 
do  their  best  in  recommending  sterilized  foods,  but  the 
infants  still  insist  on  dying.  One  institution  in  a  South- 
ern State,  under  the  care  of  Sisters  of  Charity,  undertook 
as  a  last  resort  to  keep  goats  for  the  children  to  nurse,  but 
with  no  good  results.  Many  institutions  admit  a  woman 
with  her  baby  on  condition  that  she  shall  nurse  it  and 
another.  This  is  usually  hard  on  the  other  habv,  and  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  these  mothers  under  one 
roof  makes  administration  very  difficult.  Others  board  the 
infante  out  with  wet-nurses.  This  was  the  method  o(  the 
State  Charitie^  Aid  Association  of  New  York  for  all  babies 
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under  six  montlis  old.  This  Association  organized  a  Joint 
Committee  in  1898  to  aseiet  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Charitiee  iu  boarding  out  foundlings  who  had  previously 
been  sent  to  the  Infanta'  Hospital  on  Randall's  Island, 
where  most  of  them  died.  The  Joint  Committee  selected 
the  familiea  in  which  the  bahies  were  placed,  watched  over 
them  there,  and  provided  any  funds  necessary  in  addition 
to  tlie  amount  allowed  by  the  city.*  The  saving  of  life  by 
the  boarding-oiit  system,  and  particularly  wet-nurses  for 
those  under  six  months,  is  shown  in  the  table  following. 

TABLE  XXXV 

INFANTS  IN  M.^NHATTAN.  BRONX.  AND  BROOKLYN 
Received  from  the  Department  of  Charitioa  * 
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S6 
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36 

36 

31.1 
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56 

18.0 
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80 

2 

fl2 

10.7 
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72 

56 

128 

14.0 

lOOn-lBfW     

S8 

62 

no 

10.0 

1004-1004    (S  mo«.) 

40 

S4 

M 

103 

1004-|fl(l!i    

63 

120 

193 

11.3 

iBofi-inoa   

60 

TO 

un 

118 

542 

363 

006 

Where  there  ia  a  large  and  healthy  laboring  class  this 
works  very  well.  The  method  was  long  pursued  in  Paris, 
where  the  infants  were  fent  out  into  tlie  country,  chiefly 
with  the  wives  of  peasants.  In  the  Southern  states  suit- 
able wet  nurses  can  often  be  found  only  among  colored 
women.     The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Charity  boarde 

1  At  HfRt  $2  per  week,  lat«r  12.50.  and  in  1906  S2.66  for  board. 

'Report  of  State  Charities  Aid  Ansociation,  1006,  p.  35.  In 
lOOT  the  boarding-out  work  done  by  the  S.  C.  A.  A.  was  taken  over 
hj  other  orgauizatioiK. 
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it  infants  in  the  country  villages  about  Boston,  placing 
them  with  women  who  bring  them  up  h_v  artificial  feeding, 
and  who  have  power  to  call  lotal  physicians  in  emergencies. 
The  board  and  clothing  of  each  child  ia  furnished  by  the 
oflficials.  By  carefully  seiecting  the  families,  by  subsequent 
visitation  of  a  trained  staS  of  registered  nurses  at  both 
stated  and  unexpected  times  and  by  keeping  cinstantly  sub- 
ject to  aummouH  a  physicifln  working  on  a  saiary  paid  by 
the  State,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  bring  the  death- 
rate  among  these  children  down  to  nine  per  cent, 

A  striking  example  of  the  difference  in  the  death-rate 
of  infants  boarded  out  and  of  infants  in  institutions  is 
afforded  in  the  table  below,  collated  from  the  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Charity  for  191?. 

TABLE  XXXVI 


31."  hcntd 

:,r^^:u 

Total  number  under  L-are,   1017 

*e-2 

263 

Total  number  of  deathii,  1917 

a 

HS 

Deaths  of  tip«eLll«l  ages: 

11 

1  month     Imt  under    amontha... 

2  montliH  1)Ut  under     3  months.  .  . 

3  monlbg  hut  iader     4  months,.. 

4  months  but  under    5  muntliB  . . 
6  months  hut  under     6  months..  , 
6  months  but  under  12  months... 

la  monlhs  but  under  2  jears 

69 
18 
10 
10 
2 
9 
8 

Comparisons  of  this  kind  are  difficult  and  must  not  be 
pressed  too  far.  One  wupervising  agency  may  have  very 
few  infants  of  the  tenderest  years  and  obvious^ly  could  not 
lose  maay  at  those  ages ;  while  another  may  have  many  of 
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tlie  ti;iultiest  ages  and  may  lose  by  death  accordingly.  Tlie 
only  roliable  rate  of  mortality  among  infants  must  be  foun<l 
liv  taking  a  given  number  of  infant*  at  birth  anil,  without 
adding  to  this  number,  noting  the  number  whodie  within 
siicccseive  periods  of  niontlis  or  years.  The  rate  of  mor- 
tality will  always  vary  according  to  the  ages  of  the  infanta 
considered.  But  when  all  allowanee  has  been  made  for 
tx>sslble  disparities  in  figures  aueh  as  tlioae  given  in  Table 
XXXVl  it  is  beyond  question  that  segregated  care  in 
selected  families  under  competent  supervision  accomplishes 
far  better  results  than  can  possibly  be  obtained  in  the  best 
managed  institutions. 

Babies  cannot  be  reared  wholesale.  When  young  infanta 
are  collected  together,  says  Dr.  Henry  D.  Chapin,  the  liigh 
mortality  is  due  not  so  much  to  lapses  in  care  as  to  the 
system  itself.  The  condition  of  those  who  live  is  apt  to 
1)0  decidedly  below  the  proper  development  for  their  age. 
Ijargc  hospitals  and  large  wards  for  the  treatment  of 
acutely  sick  infanta  are  unwise  because  of  the  danger  of 
infections  like  diphtheria  and  measles;  but  perhaps  tlie 
greatest  danger  in  keeping  sick  infants  long  together  comes 
from  the  ordinary  ward  infections.  The  ideal  for  tlie  con- 
valescent infant  and  For  the  foundling  a^  well,  is  boarding- 
out  under  supervision.  Most  authorities  are  as  yet  un- 
willing to  do  away  with  institutions  for  babies  altogether 
hut  there  is  increasing  tendency  to  keep  infants  for  shorter 
periods  in  asylums  and  to  place  them  with  wet-nurses  and 
at  board  in  families  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  general,  the  conditions  of  institutional  care  of  babies 
have  rapidly  improved  in  recent  years.  In  Baltimore,  for 
instance,  three  specialists  prepared  for  the  supervisors  of 
the  city  charities  a  set  of  requirements  for  such  institutions. 
Bech  baby  must  have  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air  space,  and 
ijiiindant  porch  space,  and  must  spend  at  least  four  houra 
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a  day  in  tlie  open;  there  nuist  be  a  ward  in  readineps  for 
iatec'tious  diseases,  which  must  be  perfectly  fumigated;  and 
an  experienced  nurse  for  every  'Hi  babies,  and  a  nursery 
maid  for  every  4.  The  mills  supply  must  be  of  standard 
purity,  a  proper  sterilizing  plant  must  be  maintained,  and 
at  least  2U  napkins  a  day  provided  for  each  diiid. 

Next  to  the  actual  preservation  of  the  life  of  the  child, 
the  most  imiwrtant  tjUfstion  connected  with  the  care  of 
destilute  infantji  is  upnn  what  conditions  they  shall  be  re- 
ceived. The  mediteval  device  long  aduA  in  France  con- 
sisted of  a  double  cradle.  When  the  child  had  been  placed 
in  the  cradle  on  the  outside  of  the  building,  the  contrivance 
was  revolved,  ringing  a  bell  as  it  turned.  By  thia  process 
the  child  was  placed  in  the  institution,  and  another  cradle 
was  waiting  at  once  for  the  next  comer.  The  purpose  of 
these  lours  was  to  make  it  so  easy  to  get  rid  of  babies  that 
there  might  be  no  temptation  to  infanticide.  Tlie  agitation 
for  the  abolition  of  this  system  of  admission  was  bitterly 
resisted,  Lamartine  speaking  of  it  as  a  case  of  "  figures  vn. 
iiumanity."  Wlien  the  tours  had  been  suppressed  in  some 
of  the  departments,  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
infanticide  increased  Uiereafter.  But  further  examination 
of  tlie  statistics  siiowed  that  infanticide  had  also  increased 
in  those  departments  where  the  tuurs  were  still  in  opera- 
tion ;  in  fact,  it  had  increased  faster  in  the  latl«r  than  in 
the  former.  This  last- mentioned  fact  seems  to  reflect  the 
actual  results  of  such  appliances,  and  of  all  instances  of 
laxnesB  in  receiving  nnwanted  children  from  parents.  Its 
indirect  influence  is  so  to  promote  disregard  of  parental  ties 
and  infant  life  that  more  children  are  murdered  outright 
than  where  it  is  less  easy  for  parents  to  get  rid  of  off- 
spring. This  conclusion,  which  seems  to  be  tolerably  well 
pstablished,  is  sufficient  in  itself,  without  resort  to  the  com- 
mon plea  that  easy  disposal  of  offeprlng  promotes  iUegiti- 
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macy,  and  without  reference  to  the  money  cost  of  the  laier 
methode.  It  is  not,  as  Lamartine  Eaid,  a  case  of  "figures 
vs.  humanity,"  but  rational  and  helpful  sympathy  vs,  dis- 
eased and  mischievous  sympathy. 

An  old  asylum  in  the  city  of  New  York  formerly  offered 
ample  facilities  for  the  abandonment  of  infants.  A  cradle 
was  formerly  placed  in  the  vestihuie,  in  which  infants  could 
be  placed  without  observation  from  those  inside.  At  last, 
however,  they  began  to  come  two  or  three  in  a  single  night; 
the  cradle  was  then  put  inside  the  door,  and  an  applicant 
must  ring  the  beil.  If  a  mother  brought  her  child,  she 
was  asked  to  stay  and  nurse  her  child  and  another.  If 
she  refused,  she  was  allowed  to  depart  without  further 
question,  leaving  the  infant.  Perhaps  a  majority  of  found- 
ling hospitals  in  the  Uniled  States  make  no  adequate  in- 
vestigation and  keep  no  records  of  the  parentage  of  chil- 
dren received.  There  are  some  cases  where  any  investiga- 
tion must  be  fruitless;  but  the  experience  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Children's  Aid  Society  and  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Charity  proves  that  if  trouble  enough  is  taken, 
some  facts  concerning  their  relatives  may  often  lie  obtained. 
Of  26  foundlings  committed  to  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Charity  in  1916,  the  parentage  of  six  was  dis- 
covered and  the  responsibility  for  their  care  placed  upon 
the  relatives.  Such  a  course  is  not  only  wise  but  kind: 
it  has  a  bad  effect  upon  all  concerned  for  a  man  or  woman 
to  be  able  to  dispose  of  a  baby  "  and  no  questions  asked." 

Between  infant  asylums  and  maternity  hospitala  there 
is,  naturally,  a  close  relation.  On  leaving  the  hospital  the 
young  mother  who  has  borne  an  illegitimate  child  may 
desert  it  in  some  convenient  hallway,  or  turn  it  over  to  the 
creche  of  a  foundling  hospital ;  or  board  it  out  —  all  of 
these  ways  will  be  easier  than  to  face  the  world  and  work 
for  its  support.     If  she  has  affection,  a  aense  of  respoosi- 
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bility  and  a  will  to  persevere  she  wOl  find  much  help  to- 
ward restoration.  For  the  attitude  of  the  world  toward  the 
unmarriM)  mother  Is  changing  radically.  "  In  the  South- 
ern and  Western  states  laws  are  being  passed  which  make 
for  equal  rights  and  duties  of  parents.  The  National 
Children's  Bureau  at  Washington  is  gathering  information 
on  the  subject  of  illegitimacy  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. In  Maryland  a  law  recently  passed  and  aimed  at 
midwives,  foundling  hospitals  and  unscrupulous  physicians, 
forbids  the  separation  of  a  child  under  six  montlis  of  age 
from  its  mother  for  placement  in  an  institution  or  foster 
home,  unless  passed  upon  by  two  reputable  physicians,  the 
courts  or  by  the  Board  of  State  Aid  and  Charities,  as  a 
necessary  measure  for  the  welfare  of  the  mother.  In  Il- 
linois the  status  of  the  unmarried  mother  and  the  illegiti- 
mate child  is  being  widely  discussed  ...  alt  are  united  in 
wishing  to  lift  the  stigma  of  illegitimacy  from  the  inno- 
cent child,  and  to  give  the  mother  only  her  just  share  of 
responsibility."' 

Experiments  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  have  shown  that  suitable  service  places  in  the 
country  can  be  found  to  which  destitute  mothers  may  go, 
taking  their  children  with  tliem.  The  demand  for  this 
class  of  help  usually  exceeds  the  supply.  The  State  Chari- 
ties Aid  .-Association  of  New  York  has  provided  12,465 
situations  for  mothers  with  babies  in  the  last  twenty-three 
years.  If  judiciously  placed  —  a  task  which  is  not  easy  — 
a  majority  of  these  women  give  satisfaction  to  their  em- 
ployers and  are  satisfied  themselves.  It  is  said  that  they 
do  as  well  as  those  without  children  who  take  situations 
and  are  often  even  more  reliable. 

In  general  the  aims  of  those  interested  in  the  care  of 
infants,  whether  legitimate  or  illcgtlimate,  are  now  tol- 

i-An.  Bept,  State  CharitUe  Aid  Assoc..  IS16. 
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xmMy  wi'll  mihI'IHuI  mil  uiid  iu  prwcss  of  being  realized. 
IlldiiitH  iihilt>i'  NiiiHirviiilim  of  charitable  organizatiooe  or  in 
i\w  tH'Hiimiiill.v  lit  luFK"  "lust  I'e  registereJ,  but  the  pride 
uf  HltlUMi'i'ti>«l  iiinthtirtt  may  be  protected  by  registration 
UUtlvV  *\\  kwMIiuhI  uuiiio  or  under  a  number.  Prenatal 
Vk\  «tWt'Aitlv  i>f  alt  mothers  should  be  provided  to  prevent 
tM^«lt\l»HI  Miiil  pniiiiaturu  death ;  mothers  should  l>e  en- 
SStUt^vi)  tt«  1iurw<  thoir  children,  but  in  order  to  do  so 
tUMl  W  wi^l  (ml  Atid  not  over-worked;  and  when  the  in- 
fi,M  U)«ii(  \w  urtiflciullj'  fed  it  ahoutd  be  done  under  com- 
iiwtMit  diwtion  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  visiting 
IIUIW<  ^Vltli  all  llii'Bt?  precautions  the  waste  of  infant  life 
luM  tit  Mouo  pincw.  bi.<on  appreciably  diminished;  and  will 
W  l|rv«ll,v  ItMuonod  by  iht'  campaign  of  baby  saving  under- 
ItkMl  III  If  It*  by  the  Children's  Bureau  at  Waehington, 

littldrvll  over  two  years  of  age  live  quite  persistently, 
't'ttvivfurv,  AN  rvKHrda  tlieee,  we  do  not  need  to  examine  so 
vKmJy  the  dfath-rate.  for  they  may  be  very  improperly 
i-ftl^J  fw.  and  the  death-rate  still  be  low.  The  first  quea- 
ttiut  tf(  iiupt>rtani.H«  n<^rdiDg  Iliem,  is  upon  what  terma  they 
dluitl  tw  mfivrti  and  supp«trtt>tl  as  dependent?. 

'I'tw  rulwa  of  private  institutions  for  receiving  vhildres 
l^r*  v«ry  various  and  oftru  very  erratic.  Sometitnea  iUe- 
atlinutoy  '\«  a  prrrequisite.  Oiw  endowed  institution  »- 
aitlrMl  that  a  child  should  be  the  legitimate  offspring  of 
M(fMl*  both  of  wbixu  had  b«eB  members  of  the  Pivsbyte- 
l4(M  Chttivh.  and  oo»  or  both  of  whom  were  dead.  In 
IHW*  tiMtitutiMU  chtldnii  arv  received  teupu««n)T,  and 
(U  i>ther«  they  aiw  not  vlHinMl  unlan  tk»  n^anl  p«nnta 
giWHpiill  litWtotbnB.  Tin  mhri  nf  nihiiwiM  hi  piiiih 
Uwtions  ar«  iisMsUy  lu  iM  pnetjce  if  iNit  ia  twa ;  tat  ■•- 
»  BN  they  m  lu  tft  u  dMN  StMi  «)Mn  tb*  ■ 
k  the  rttilj^  mkI  1dm  SlHl»  or  «««  | 
f  U«  to  ftf  fer  ito  ■ 
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Public  and  private  agencier  alike  ahouli]  avoid  the  evil 
of  encouraging  the  temporary  or  permancDt  abandonment 
of  cliildren.  The  case  of  every  ihild  received  must  be 
thorouglilj'  investigated  by  some  competent  agent;  if  the 
relatives  are  permanently  unsuitable  in  character  or  con- 
dition they  should  give  up  all  title  to  it.  Guardianship 
Hhould  be  vested  in  the  agency  that  assumes  tare  of  the 
child.  As  to  iDvestigalion,  most  private  jnstitutionB  for 
children  are  unduly  negligent.  It  frequently  happens  that 
children  are  received  through  the  influence  of  some  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  managers,  or  by  a  sympathetic  matron, 
until  the  institution  is  overcrowded,  and  cases  far  more  in 
need  of  care  go  unprovided  for.  Even  where  the  matron 
of  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers  tries  to  make  an 
investigation  it  is  often  ill  done.  The  business  of  deciding 
when  children  ought  to  be  taken  from  their  parents  or 
received  from  parents,  is  becoming  a  specialty  by  itself; 
and  the  societies  for  the  care  and  protection  of  children 
ought  to  be  asked  to  investigate  all  doubtftd  eases, 

So  grave  is  the  abuse  of  receiving  children  too  readily 
and  80  great  ia  the  injury  to  the  children  themstdves  when 
so  received,  that  some  of  these  idi'iitified  with  the  most 
progressive  work  for  children,  hold  that  no  child  should 
be  placed  in  an  institution  except  on  judicial  approval, 
and  a  finding  that  Ihe  given  child  is  dependent  or  delin- 
quent. This  rule  they  would  have  applied  to  inftitutiona 
wholly  supporteil  by  private  funds,  as  well  as  to  public 
institutions  and  private  institutions  receiving  subsidira. 
Careful  investigation  frequently  reveals  a  better  way  of 
providing  for  the  child  than  placing  it  in  an  institution. 
Whenever  it  is  found  that  the  pnrenta  or  the  surviving 
parent  arc  of  good  character  and  suitable  guardians  they 
should  be  helpeil  to  keep  the  child  at  home. 

As  a  result  of  too  easy  methods  of  admitting  children 
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to  institutions  there  are  undoubtedly  a  large  number  of 
them  who  could  have  been  better  provided  for  elsewhere. 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Johnson,  in  discussing  this  matter,  gives  a 
number  of  illustrations :  one  institution  about  to  change  its 
methods  sent  word  to  the  relatives  of  ita  300  children; 
when  tliey  had  all  been  seen,  there  were  only  75  left  for  the 
institution  to  care  for.  When  another  im^tution  was 
about  to  change  from  one  plant  to  snother  and  had  to 
reduce  its  population  from  about  400  to  100,  it  sent  word 
to  the  committing  olEcers  to  remove  their  charges;  they  in 
turn  sent  word  to  the  parents  and  the  residuum  that  re- 
mained for  institutional  care  was  ridicniouttly  small.  In  a 
city  of  the  Middle  West  when  a  children's  institution  was 
about  to  be  reorganized,  out  of  340  inmates  there  were  left 
only  50  that  nci-ded  institutional  care.  In  July.  1914,  tlie 
Commissioner  of  Charities  of  \ew  York  City  appointed 
4?  i:pecial  investigators  to  look  into  charitable  institutioDB 
with  the  idea  not  primarily  of  lessening  expense  but  of  re- 
habilitating the  homes  of  tiie  inmates  by  sul)seqneiit  con- 
structive work.  The  total  number  of  children  recom- 
mended for  discharge  was  1,310  of  whom  687  were  tot&Uy 
discharged  from  city  care.  It  is  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion 
that  if  a  tlinrough  investigation  were  made  there  wonld  be 
a  much  smaller  number  of  children  in  institutions. 

After  the  question  of  receiving  children  and  of  their 
guardianship,  the  next  most  important  matter  is  their 
classification.  In  the  first  plac¥,  those  who  are  distinctly 
onaound  in  bo<ly  or  mind  should  be  set  apart.  The  sick 
mast  be  remanded  to  hospital  care  or  homes  for  incurables; 
cripples  preferably  to  special  institutions;  and  the  feeble- 
raiaded  and  epileptic  to  institutions  designed  for  them. 
But  it  is  easier  to  say  that  classification  is  needed  than  to 
do  the  classifying.  Every  children's  hospital  has  inmatea 
i  an  well  enough  to  be  discharged,  bnt  within  a  moDtfa 
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after  discharge  arc  likely  to  be  Bick  enough  to  be  Teadmitted. 
In  making  a  personal  investigation  of  Gil  inmates  in  eleven 
iflBtitntions  for  tliildren,  i  found  33  that  had  some  marked 
mental  defect  or  nervous  disease,  such  as  epilepsy  or  paral- 
ysis. Besides  this,  1)2  of  the  children  were  markedly  defec- 
tive or  diseased.  Not  many  cripples  were  found,  but  many 
afflicted  with  severe  forms  of  scrofula  and  other  varieties  of 
practically  incurable  blood -poisoning.  That  is,  one  out  of 
six  of  these  children  was  distinctly  unwell,  mentally  or 
physically.' 

To  classify  those  adjudged  healthy,  is  equally  important 
and  quite  aa  difficult.  First  are  misdemeanants,  and  un- 
manageablcs,  usually  !:paken  of  as  "  delinquents."  for  whom 
special  treatment  must  be  prescribed.  They  cannot  be  con- 
sidered here,  although  their  proper  care  is  one  of  the  moBt 
important  problems  in  applied  sociology. 

After  the  delintjuenta,  come  the  dependent  children 
proper,  made  up  of  the  neglected,  abused,  abandoned,  and 
otherv'ise  parentless,  and  the  children  of  utterly  destitute 
parents.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  children  who  are  merely 
destitute  to  be  sent  to  correctional  institutions.  The  laws 
of  many  States  define  vagrancy  broadly  enough  to  include 
almost  any  neglected  child,  and  further  provide  that  va- 
grants or  children  that  wander  about  and  Iwg  from  door  to 
door  may  be  sent  to  reform  schools.  .Another  elastic  pro- 
vision is  that  regarding  "  incorrigibles."  If  the  parent  sees 
fit  to  swear  tluit  the  child  is  incorrigible,  tbe  court  haa 
very  little  option  in  many  States,  but  mii^t  commit  the 
child  to  the  reform  school.  Mixed  with  the  more  depraved 
who  properly  belong  in  the  school,  the  chances  for  these 
destitute  boys  and  girls  to  come   to  the  twst  that  they 

>  This,  of  courae,  does  not  inclode  thos*  i-hildren  that  were 
■ufferinK  from  the  ailnienCH  I'ominoa  to  illStUutioil  Hfe.  such  OB 
mild  akin  disease,  »ore  «fM,  etc. 
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wurc  cHpHblu  uf  aro  not  good.  At  exactly  this  point  —  the 
Mpsration  of  tliu  depraved  from  the  merely  destitute  — 
clajwlfii'Htion  in  eiuieQtial  in  the  wise  hanrUing  of  the.ncg- 
luuted  mid  destitute  children  of  any  Stat£  or  locality. 

The  didtinctioQ  between  orphaou  and  half-orphans,  whieh 
JN  recognized  by  tlio  laws  of  California  and  other  States  in 
providing  money  for  private  institutions,  and  which  is  usu- 
utly  rocogiiiifed  in  the  administration  of  private  iustitu- 
I.IonBi  !■  niniply  a  device  by  which  the  managers  of  an 
iuHtitutioii  savo  tliemselvcH  the  trouble  of  examining  into 
individual  cusos.  The  distinction  is  made  because  it  is 
wuty  lo  nudu',  itnd  they  feci  that  they  must  draw  the  line 
Honiuwhcri-.  ttut  al  tlic  present  day  and  in  most  "  orphan  " 
ttnyluniK  there  are  very  few  orphans.  A  child  who  is  a  full 
iirphan  and  nariuid  in  mind  and  body  is  the  last  one  in 
unud  iif  inHtiliitinnal  care.  The  greater  part  of  the  orphan 
honicrt  piipuhitiiiu  is  made  up  of  half-orphans  and  children 
of  duNcrtiug  purcuU;  and  of  children  whose  fathers  are 
temporarily  imt  of  work,  or  whose  mothers  are  too  ill  to 
c&r«  for  Ihcm. 

Sooiotios  for  tlie  CBr«  and  protection  of  children  ehonld 
be  »pt<cialifit9  in  oxat-tly  this  work  of  classification.  It  is 
their  busiueM  to  understand  the  character  of  the  children 
ud  the  puMibilities  of  the  situation;  and  wherever  their 
work  i«  done  with  conscientious  intettigence.  the  courts  can- 
not do  b«ttt<r  than  to  take  their  advice  in  disposing  of  desti- 
tute or  delini|ueot  childr«n.  In  nuiuy  cases  it  mar  be  found 
that  inilttutinn  Wlv  of  any  jott  is  unnectesary ;  aod  wfaeie  it 
i«  aMVAMry,  th»  institution  should  be  citosen  with  dktinct 
r*f«l!«nc<>  to  the  indiTidual  child. 

Aft«r  tho  matters  of  recvptiiiQ.  naardianship  and  dwBi- 
firation  ar«  dispofied  of.  th*'  final  Diatter  of  importaiMv  is 
the  HH-thod  of  providing  ft^r  depeadeot  chihlRn.  Bnadlr 
•paakiB^  tfa«n  ai»  ibiw  sj-stana:  iastitatuBAl  can.  plM^ 
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ing-out  aud  boarding-out.  On  December  31,  1910  tliere 
were  remaining  in  institutions  in  the  United  States,  108,070 
children;  during  the  preceding  year  85,829  were  admitted, 
the  difference,  32,341  representing  those  returned  to  pa- 
renls,  old  enough  to  be  discharged,  etc.,  but  chiefly  those 
placed  or  boarded  out.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  no 
doubt  a  large  number  in  families  of  which  there  is  no 
record.  It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  perhaps  two- 
thirds  of  all  dependent  children  arc  in  institutions  and  the 
remainder  in  families. 

To  build  institutions  for  children  has  been  the  common 
and  obvious  thing  to  do  in  providing  for  them.  The  insti- 
tution is  preferred  by  parents,  because  they  know  where  the 
child  is,  and  can  usually  visit  it,  and  frequently  can  retain 
the  right  to  take  it  back  again  when  they  will.  Institiitiona 
are  also  in  favor  with  the  benevolent,  because  the  work  done 
is  so  manifest,  A  hundred  or  more  children,  prepared  for 
the  occasion,  make  an  attractive  sight  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors or  to  visitors.  Buildings  are  obvious,  and  the  money 
that  goes  into  them  takes  a  concrete  form  gratifying  to  the 
contributors.  The  churches  prefer  such  life  for  the  chil- 
dren dependent  upon  them,  because  the  children  can  be  so 
easily  isolated  from  teachings  oiher  than  their  own,  Tliere 
is  opportunity  for  catechetical  instruction.  In  New  York 
State  all  the  institution!)  having  more  than  five  hundred 
children  are  of  a  distinctly  religious  character.  Closely 
connected  with  the  religious  motive,  is  the  opportunity 
which  an  institution  for  children  affords  for  a  peculiarly 
attractive  form  of  private  endowment.  All  private  bene- 
factions, whether  of  the  living  or  in  memory  of  the  dead, 
tend  to  lake  material  rather  than  administrative  form. 

Between  1875  and  1910  children's  institutions  multiplied 
rapidly  nil  over  the  country.  In  1880  there  were  G13,  in 
1890,  698,  in  1903,  1,075  and  in  1910,  1,151.     Added  to 
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lllH  lliMHfKi  A«l'  liiBllliiliiiiiitl  Quro  of  children  is,  therefore, 
)|||i  j^l«|tir«■l(lM  »ir  llti'BO  |>liiiit:<  tkiiil  their  equipment,  and  tJte 
|(l|l((ll|  itf  ll(t>  |<iit>U)>  wl)i>-|>  tenUa  to  be  content  with  a  benev- 

(In  HH'  wIihIi',  liwtitutioiis  are  pryferred  bv  the  children 
lliliKIHilvKit,  Ht  Ituiit  aflur  they  have  been  in  them  for  some 
Mill*''  'ihuy  iti<  not  fifl  at  home  outside  of  the  sheltering 
«lllk  Kill)  ulii'liik  from  the  rough  contact  of  ordinary  life. 
Ill  •liHw  liNlituliuna  former  inmntes  keep  returning  again 
tmil  «gulu,  niiliur  wi'king  work  or  hcgging  to  be  taken  back, 
titi(ii(ti«ki  It  la  thy  liTo  thev  are  used  to,  and  Uie  only  one  for 
wliWi  H..IV  lira  flttol.    *  J 

I'liu  (U«litiilion,  commending  itself  to  theee  variouB  paii! 
ti|t<*  In  lltttirwit.  has  necessarily  had  an  earlier  and  greataB; 
(||lVi>|i'|<mKlit  than  the  plaeing-out  system.  Besides,  there 
HH'  tUMIkV  thingH  to  be  $aid  in  its  favor  by  those  who  have  ft 
[(ihM.V  (luiiittTfMte*)  wish  to  Iwnefit  the  dt.<iii>ndent^  The 
,i|lllilroii  m-oive  many  negative  bi-uefits.  They  are  not  cold, 
Itur  tllfVVi  iiwr  neglected,  nor  hungry,  nor  abused, —  that  is, 
K  Hw  iimnagvuient  is  good.  The  gnwwer  forms  of  profanity 
Itlitl  vii't'  I'ttu  bv  restrained ;  their  atteiidaiice  on  si-hool  exer- 
ti|«ui  (■  vDtirely  r^ular,  as  are  also  their  houns  of  sleep  aod 
valiiin- 

lltit  admitting  theeo  advautagi»s.  there  is  far  more  to  be 
•aid  against  iitstitutiou  life  for  children.  The  coDgmgmt- 
luf  of  theui  lugvth^r,  which  ve  found  in  the  ca«e  of  iaftBta 
l^t  Twult  in  high  mortality,  results  iu  the  case  of  older  ehil- 
tlTvn  in  a  K>w  vitality.  Kvea  a  small  instilulton  is  different 
f(«u  *  Urfe  fiimity.  la  the  latter,  the  children  are  of 
^Utennt  «gfSv  thvjr  ban  diflMeot  opportunities  for  amaae- 
MMt  — OM  iutiktM  tlw  otbvr.  Even  in  a  small  instit>- 
Una  with  oaly  ai^t  or  Mt  cbUdran.  tiwy  are  apt  to  be  of 
•bout  the  saint  tgv^  aaa*  of  the«  «pwully  aabittwH, 
Wd  vtib  their  ofpoctoaibw  tor  tdt^doctfioa  ver;  " 
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In  the  large  cHravaiinaries,  where  hundreds  or  even  thou- 
Banda  of  children  are  congregated,  their  nan-development  is 
very  apparent.  The  fundamental  fanlt  is.  perhaps,  that 
life  is  made  tnn  ciisy.  A  child  ought  to  have  more  oppor- 
tunity of  liurting  himself,  of  getting  dirty,  of  being  insub- 
ordinntc,  than  can  posBJhly  be  accorded  to  him  here.  It  is 
a  pitiful  eight  to  see  a  hundred  children  together,  and  none 
of  them  uiaking  a  fuss.  The  discipline  that  would  make  a 
good  Boldier  ruins  a  child — it  is  fata]  to  him  to  march  in 
platoons,  to  play  only  at  the  word  of  command. 

Of  the  effect  of  this,  Mr.  R.  R.  Reeder,  Superintendent  of 
the  New  York  Orphan  Asylum,  says: 

"The  first  impression  that  institution  children  make 
upon  a  visitor  is  that  of  solidarity  and  dead  levelism; 
monotony  and  lack  of  individual  initiation  are  shown  in 
looks,  manners,  and  evenness  ot  behavior.  .  .  .  Until  re- 
cently, many,  perhap.s  most,  institutions  dressed  their  chil- 
dren in  uniform.  Now  it  is  quite  common  to  hear  super- 
intendents or  managers  say  with  pride,  '  We  do  not  dresa 
our  children  all  alike,'  while  entirely  overlooking  a  deeper 
uniformity,  a  dead  levelism  of  soul,  of  understanding,  of 
occupation,  that  is  vastly  more  eignificant  and  blighting  in 
its  effect  than  a  mere  shallow  uniformity  like  that  of  dress. 
The  latter  i.i  easily  changed  .  ,  ,  but  the  uniformity  that 
goes  deeper  than  dres.'i  is  liable  to  produce  during  the  years 
of  growth  a  soul  structure  so  permanent  as  to  mark  the 
child  throughout  life  as  institution  trained.  He  will  never 
etand  for  much,  nor  alone,  but  always  will  he  one  of  a 
crowd  —  a  colorless  life,  shriveled  from  youth."  ' 

How  Ih  a  child  to  learn  to  use  matches  if  he  lives  in  a 
building  with  steam  heat  and  electric  light?  How  will  the 
child  Icam  to  cook  in  the  ordinary  home  where  nothing  but 
great  ranges  are  uaed  for  cooking?     How  learn  to  wash 

'  "  CharitieB,"  vol.  li.,  1!>03,  pp,  140-150. 
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under  ordinary  circumstances  where  the  laundry  does  the 
work  for  oue  or  two  iiuudred  people?  What  experience 
can  a  boy  have  here  that  would  qualify  him  to  bring  in 
wood !'  How  learn  to  carry  water  where  there  is  nothing  to 
do  but  to  turn  the  stop-cock  ?  How  will  he  learn  to  tell  tlie 
time  of  day  where  everytiiing  moves  at  the  stroke  of  a  bell 
or  the  word  of  commaud?  How  obtain  any  appreciation 
whatever  of  the  value  of  money  when  everything  comes  to 
him  as  if  the  world  had  l>een  arranged  to  provide  him  with 
each  thing  that  he  needs  and  just  aa  he  needs  ?  There  is,  in 
fact,  no  proper  development  of  the  child's  inventiveueas  or 
individuality,  or  even  of  his  ambitions.  A  hundred  institu- 
tion children  deluged  with  toys  at  Christma*  enjoy  them 
less,  and  feel  less  gralitude,  than  the  children  of  the  individ- 
ual home  who  have  learned  to  long  for  things,  and  learned 
to  know  in  some  sort  wiiat  it  costs  to  provide  them. 

Again,  institution  children  are  apt  to  lose  wholly  tlie 
practical  economic  training  and  the  moral  attitude  toward 
life  which  children  at  home  absorb  unconsciously.  Of  this 
Mr,  Reeder  says; 

"  Unless  special  attention  la  given  to  it,  children  in  an 
institution  will  hear  little  or  no  helpful  conversation  about 
domestic  economy  and  management,  soi'ial  and  religious 
customs  and  practice,  the  moral  principles  involved  in  con- 
crete newspaper  and  neighborhood  happenings.  I^ft  thus 
to  themselves  they  never  hear  such  expressions  as  '  Potatoes 
are  high ;  we  can  afford  them  only  once  a  day,'  '  Flour  ha^ 
gone  down,'  '  Butter  is  tliirty-five  cents  a  pound,"  'John's 
shoes  muKt  last  till  next  pay-day,'  'Mary's  dress  will  bear 
turning.'  etc.  The  most  important  part  of  the  social  and 
moral  education  of  a  child  normally  situated  is  the  con- 
versation, especially  the  table  talk  with  parents.  It  is  here 
that  children  get  their  views  of  life  before  starting  out  into 
the  larger  world  they  must  enter,  ...  I  may  add  also  just 
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here  that  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  child's  industrial 
training  is  his  cooperation  with  pari.'nt8  either  by  labor  or 
by  an  economic  use  of  their  nic-aus  in  maintalniDg  and  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  home." ' 

The  object  of  institution  life  for  children  should  be  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  tliat  of  the  home  and  school  —  to  pre- 
pare tliem  for  citizenship.  Yet  very  few  such  institutions 
follow  the  subac(]uent  careers  of  their  wards  to  test  their 
methods  by  their  ultimate  success  or  failure.  It  has  often 
been  observed  that  children  who  have  beeu  in  an  institution 
for  some  time  cannot  bold  their  own  with  tbose  of  the  same 
age  who  come  in  from  the  slums;  and  that  children  reared 
in  infant  asylums  are  two  or  three  years  behind  others  in 
development. 

A  great  part  of  the  evils  of  institution  life  come  from  the 
mingling  of  individual,  none  of  whom  have  a  very  good 
heredity  behind  tliem,  and  somu  of  whom  have  inherited 
weak  constitutions  and  bad  mncal  tendencies.  It  is  a  con- 
tinual fight  on  the  part  of  matrons  to  repress  skin  diseases 
and  sore  eyes;  and  these  contagious  diseases  are  but  typical 
of  the  contagious  vices  which  are  not  so  obvious,  but  more 
to  be  dreaded.  That  institution  life  is  partly  faulty  because 
of  the  low  grade  of  children  wbo  are  received,  and  who 
bring  about  degeneration  in  cacli  other,  is  proved  hy  the 
experience  of  institutions  that  have  introduced  an  element 
of  artificial  selection,  which  separates  the  low  from  the 
more  highly  organized. 

AH  that  has  been  said  so  far  refers  io  the  congregate 
institutional  ism  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  has  re- 
cently been  altering  its  form  in  notable  instances.  Several 
influences  have  been  at  work  to  cheek  the  excessive  growth 
and  the  lax  administration  of  institutions  for  children. 
The  extravajrant  cost  of  some  has  drawn  public  attention 

1 "  CharitiM,"  voL  u.,  1S03,  p.  ISl. 
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to  the  fact  that  c&sy  admission  and  indifTerent  management 
invite  people  to  shirk  a  legitimate  burden;  and  this  in  turn 
ha^  let)  to  more  careful  investigation  and  commitmenL 
The  natural  feeling  that  a  child  ought  to  be  hi  a  familr 
has  produced  geveral  alternative  methods,  such  as  the  col- 
lage system  and  placing-out.  Most  important  of  all,  iiuti- 
tution  methods  have  themselves  l>een  greatly  modified  «nd 
improved  by  the  introduction  of  kindergarten  work  for 
tlie  smaller  children,  and  industrial  training  for  the  older 
ones.  Id  many  smaller  orphanages  and  homes,  the  practice 
—  first  introduced  by  the  Hebrew- Americans  — of  sending 
the  children  to  the  public  schools  has  produced  excellent 
resulta. 

1'he  earlier  foundations  for  children,  many  of  vhich  have 
grown  to  considerable  size,  were  nearly  all  in  cities  and 
towns.  Perhaps  the  most  promising  development  is  at 
pment  the  moving  of  these  institutions  to  the  country, 
where  they  have  a  large  tract  of  land  and  where  cottages 
instend  of  large  dormitories  are  the  prevailing  sj-stem. 
The  experiences  of  Mr.  R.  R,  Reeder,  in  moving  the  New 
York  Orphan  Asylum  from  Manhattan  to  the  countrr.  were 
fully  described  liy  him  in  a  series  of  magazine  articles  which 
have  probably  had  considerable  influence  in  inducing  the 
removal  and  the  change  to  the  household  system  in  a  Dtun- 
ber  of  other  institutions.* 

Ad  investigation  of  Hi  child-caring  institutions  in  the 
vicinity  of  Xew  York  Cily,  presented  in  1915  to  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Charities  by  William  J.  Dohert}-,  con- 
firmed anew  the  arguments  against  congregate  care  for  nor- 
dependent  children.  The  Committee  consisted  of  three 
well-known  for  their  practical  esperience  and  pro- 
greesive  methods  in  work  for  children.  They  reported  that 
among  the  20  institutions  there  «-ere  varied  types  —  good. 

I "  Chuttici,"  voU.  niiand  xiv;  npriatcd  in  book  form  (IVU). 
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■□(lilTereDt,  du-IdcUly  bad.  and  useless.  Tu  a  iiumbor  of 
them  the  children  were  not  retciving  adec[uate  rae<lit'al,  Bur- 
gical  or  dcntul  attention  and  a»  a  result  a  certain  numlier 
of  children  would  later  bt'  turned  Imck  into  the  community 
defective  and  handicapped,  Home  inatttutiona  did  not  even 
provide  enough  nourifihing  food  to  ilevelop  bone  and  muacle, 
BO  that  when  the  children  were  discharged  they  would  lie 
physically  incapable  of  standing  a  strain.  In  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  leaderijliip  among  the  children  was  al)suhitcly 
discouraged  and  the  children  lacking  in  individuality  and 
self-reliance  so  that  they  would  be  unable  to  adapt  them- 
Belveg  to  new  or  difficult  situationa.  The  recreation  facili- 
ties were  "  utterly  inadetjuate  ";  in  many  places  there  waa 
"  an  entire  absence  of  a  home  atmosphere  " ;  and  the  educa- 
tion provided  in  moat  of  them  "'  was  much  below  the  stand- 
ard of  the  public  schools."  When  turned  out  the  children 
could  only  choose  among  a  limited  range  of  low-grade  occu- 
pations; the  girls  were  sometimes  kept  in  the  institution 
from  motives  of  economy,  to  carry  on  the  industries  of  the 
establishment.  There  was  seldom  iin  attempt  to  keep  track 
of  them  after  they  were  discharged  and  thus  the  institu- 
tions were  turning  out  failures  without  knowing  it. 

Mr.  Dnherty  and  his  Committee  attributed  the  failure  of 
these  institutions  to  a  combination  of  causes;  to  the  con- 
Bervntive  and  inactive  boards  of  management  who  were  not 
far-seeing  enough  to  secure  a  superintendent  who  was  both 
an  educator  and  an  executive;  to  their  limited  aims  —  they 
merely  supported  the  children  when  they  phouH  be  train- 
ing them  for  efhcient  living;  to  the  lack  of  proper  stand- 
ards of  care ;  to  the  absence  of  intelligent  state  superrision ; 
and  fundamentally,  to  the  tack  of  social  vision  of  those  in 
charge  of  administration. 

Over  against  the  institution  plan  of  caring  for  dependent 
children  is  the  system  of  placing  them  in  private  familieB. 
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In  it8  earlier  form  tlic  diildreii  were  sent  to  a  great  dis- 
tacce,  and  given  but  little  suUseijuent  aupervisiou  —  tliat  la, 
they  were  "  emigrated. "' 

From  London  a  lurge  number  of  children  have  been  sent 
to  the  colonies.  The  emigration  bureau,  operating  in  con- 
nection with  Dr.  Barnai-do's  Homes  in  Canada,  drop^  tlie 
child  amid  new  surroundings,  as  carefully  as  may  be  CMm- 
venient,  ajid  then  keeps  only  bo  much  track  of  him  as  is 
Deceeeary  to  show  contributors  or  others  that  a  goodly  pro- 
portion of  cases  turn  out  well.  The  child  is  simply  given 
one  more  chance  to  sink  or  swim.  It  is  found  that  foster 
parents  are  more  readily  obtained  for  children  coining  from 
a  distance,  probably  because  it  is  less  likely  that  the  natural 
parents  will  reclaim  them. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  difficulties  attending  the  protec- 
tion of  children  at  auch  distance  from  the  supervising 
Bocrety,  there  are  more  fundamental  objections  made  tn  this 
form  of  placing-out.  Professor  Devine  points  out  tliat  it 
is  an  attempt  to  transfer  the  bunlen  of  dependency  from 
the  cities  to  agricultural  communities.  Several  States  have 
peased  laws  regulating  the  placing-out  of  children  hy  for- 
eign societies  or  non-residents.  There  is  an  increasing 
Hcntiment  toward  making  each  community  carry  its  own 
economic  and  social  burdens,  and  in  this  respect  tiie  board- 
ing-out system  is  far  more  equitalde  than  the  placing-out. 

In  the  United  States  tlic  greatest  agency  for  emigrattog 
children  to  the  West  was  tlie  Children's  Aid  Society  of  New 
York,  founded  by  Charles  L.  Brace  In  18.53.  Up  to  1893 
it  had  emigrated  84.318  children,  nearly  39,U00  of  them 
being  placed  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  4,149  in  New 
Jersey. 

The  work  of  this  society  verj-  well  illustrates  the  advan- 

and  the  limitation   of  the  emit;ratioii   plan.     The 

earliest  groups  were  taken  to  the  Western  States  at  slight 
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expense,  given  over  to  families  without  inventigation,  and 
scarcely  supervised  at  all;  many  of  the  boys  were  over 
fourteen,  aud  in  coiiaeijuence  of  these  careless  and  unwise 
methods  the  results  were  unsatisfactory.  As  the  cost  of 
following  up  these  children  in  such  numbers  would  have 
been  prohibitive,  they  were,  for  the  moat  part,  lost  sight  of, 
and  severe  criticism  of  the  society  followed.  After  1890 
tlie  society  pursued  a  policy  of  sending  out  fewer  children 
and  supervising  tliem  more  carefully. 

The  placing-out  system,  properly  so  called, —  that  is,  the 
placing  of  children  where  they  are  easily  accessible  to  the 
agency  responsible  for  them, —  has  been  practiced  for  a 
long  time  by  the  officers  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions  of  Eng- 
land and  of  American  towns  and  counties.  Children  were 
simply  kept  in  the  almshouses  until  old  enough  so  that 
somebody  would  take  them.  Mr.  Folks,  writing  of  this 
system  of  disposing  of  pauper  children,  says  that  in  the 
third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  almshouses  and 
orphanages  made  more  or  less  use  of  indenture,  adoption, 
or  placing-out.  Many  children  were  bound  out  at  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  there  was  no  adequutp  inquiry 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  persons  receiving  them,  nor 
any  system  of  subsequent  oversight.' 

Placing-out  in  its  later  and  more  carefully  guarded  fSnn 
has  been  carried  to  satisfactory  results  by  such  public  insti- 
tutions as  the  State  Board  of  Charity  in  Massachusetts  and 
tlie  State  School  for  Dependent  Children  at  Coldwater, 
Michigan,  and  by  such  private  associations  as  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania.  Under  such  agencies  as  theae  it  is 
carried  on  by  trained  perstous  and  with  every  precaution  to 
guard  the  welfare  of  the  child.  There  is  ordinarily  a  cen- 
tral society,  .sometimes  as.=isted  by  a  county  committee, 
"  are  o(  Dependent  Cliildren,"  etc.,  pp.  64-6fi. 
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which  receives  ehUdren  from  the  overaeerB  or  directors  of 
the  poor  or  from  others.  Some  societies  keep  t)ie  child  a 
short  time  in  a  temporary  home  to  study  him  and  to  pre- 
pare liini  for  the  family  to  which  he  is  t«  be  sent.  Fre- 
quently tlipy  are  placed  iu  the  county  where  they  became 
dependent;  but  when  the  children  are  particularly  trouble- 
some, or  relatives  interfere,  or  the  family  name  is  unfavor- 
ably kuown  in  the  loc-ality,  the  main  office  removes  the 
child  to  a  distant  part  of  the  Statti  or  to  an  adjoining  State. 
The  work  of  the  main  office  is  conducted  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  managers  by  a  corps  of  salaried  ofRcials. 
One  assistant  may  give  her  whole  time  to  the  problem  of 
homeless  mothers  with  young  children,  providing  for  them 
service  places  to  which  they  can  take  tlieir  children.  Sev- 
eral expert  workers  are  traveling  almost  constantly,  investi- 
gating families  who  have  applied  for  children,  visiting 
children  who  have  been  placed  out,  or  taking  children  to 
and  from  their  homes. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  the  elaboration  of  the  details 
of  administration,  in  order  to  throw  about  the  work  every 
pOBsihle  safeguard.  The  investigation  of  a  family  is  sys- 
tematic and  exhaustive,  and  is  carefully  recorded.  The 
applicant  fills  out  a  blank  containing  many  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  various  phases  of  the  family  life,  as  church  rela- 
tions, distance  from  school,  size  of  farm,  occupation,  num- 
ber of  members  of  family,  with  their  ages,  etc.  A  study 
of  this  return  usually  reveals  the  real  motive  of  the  applica- 
tion, and  gives  the  data  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  material 
fitness  of  the  family.  Their  moral  fitness  is  ascertained  by 
sending  a  list  of  questions  to  several  of  the  neighbors,  stat- 
ing tliat  their  replies  are  confidential,  and  that  the  appeal 
to  them  is  not  known  to  tlie  applicant.  A  personal  visit 
completes  the  investigation.  After  the  child  is  placed  out, 
his  welfare  is  ascertained  and  protected  by  from  one  to  five 
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report  from  tliu  teacher  of  the  public  schools,  ami  a  quar- 
terly report  from  the  paetor.     The  agreement  is  perfectly 
fleAible,  anil  subject  to  change  from  year  to  year  to  suit 
tlie  circumatanies  of  each  individual  case. 

Massachusetts  and  Michigan  are  the  two  Stolen  whose 
public  officials  have  dony  especially  notable  work  in  placing- 
out.     lu  Massai'huscltri  the  wvatem  combines  hoarding-out 
and  free  placing-out,  williout  any  institutions  exiTpt  tem- 
porary homes  for  reception  of  normal  dependent  children 
for  a  very  short  time,  and  industrial  institutions  for  older 
delini]iifnt8.     The  svfitem   is  elaborately  guarded,   has   a 
large  complement  of  trained  workers,  and  its  results  have 
been  remarkably  successful. 

TABLE   XXXVII 

DISPOSITION  OF  CHILDREN  OVER  THREE  YEARS  OF 
AGE   IN  CUSTODY  OF  THE   BOARD,   1916 
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B        It  will  be  seen  that  only  11  per  cent  of  the  wliolly  de-                 I 
^H    pendent  children  are  in   institutions,  83  per  cent  hein^                 ^| 
^V   placed  in  homes  either  free  or  paid  for  in  part  or  in  full                 H 
^H    by  the  State.     Of  the  total  numher  of  children  under  care                 ^| 
^B    758   arc   in   homes   receiving   wagec.     The   Masflachnsetts                 H 
H    Stale  Boaiil  of  Chanty  and  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of                 ■ 
^H    Pennsylvania  place  out  children  irnder  twelve  at  first  with                   B 
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Sch'Kil  in  its  report  to  tho  T^gisluture  in  lOlG,  declares 
that  "aside  frora  their  lack  of  proper  qualifications  they 
nri!  hniiipprpd  in  the  execution  of  justice  to  children  on 
ni-foiint  of  their  relation  to  the  hodv  politic  of  llie  County 
in  which  they  live,  and  the  hurden  of  a  multitude  of  duties 
heapL'd  upon  them  hy  the  Courts  and  inRttlutionft.  both 
piihlic  iind  private,  ,  .  .  The  supervision  of  dcjiondent  ch'd- 
dren  whoiihl  lie  constant  and  not  suhject  to  political  changes. 
.  .  .  The  County  Agency  system,  however,  in  no  far  as  it 
iitts  to  do  with  the  selection  of  homes  and  the  supervision 
of  ehildren  placed  in  homen,  is  and  alwava  has  been  a  dis- 
appointment. It  is  the  one  vulnernhle  point  in  the  Michi- 
gan System  and  the  one  feature  of  the  System  which  has 
never  been  eopieil."  ' 

The  system  of  public  support  in  private  institutions  will 
be  discusflcd  in  the  chapter  on  Suhpidies.  It  is  sufficient 
here  to  auy  timt  us  heretofore  practiced  —  especially  in 
New  York  and  California  —  it  is  expensive,  too  little 
gnnnled  iind,  jud^jed  by  the  failure  to  return  a  proper  pro- 
jKirtion  of  the  children  to  self-support  in  the  eommunity. 
the  least  satisfactory  of  all  systems.  In  New  York  and 
California  it  has  bf*n  reformed  so  as  to  clietk  its  worst 
abuses,  but  it  is  still  on  trial  in  the  states  where  it  prevails 
and  must  be  gr^-atly  niotlified  if  it  is  not  to  he  superseded 
in  tlw  coming  generation.  The  table  below  affords  a  com- 
parative view  of  the  facts  relating  to  public  subsidies  to 
ehibln'n's  institutions  in  the  four  states  where  the  plan  has 
been  pursued  to  the  largest  extent. 

At  the  National  Conference  nf  Cliarilic-S  in  1915  the 
(\)nmiitl<v  on  Children  through  ils  (.bairman,  Mr.  C.  C. 

I  th*  ^honl  ha«  twvn  som^vhrnt  enlariRd  in  r«c«Bt 
pravidrs   fur   Dormal   ilrpmdrat  cfaiMiTD.   for  ill- 
tn*t«il    i-hiMrvn    anil    rnvotlT    b)>o    for   rrip^M    rhiUrva    "of 
MVBit  mlDd.  &  to  It  fMM."  who  Dui;  or  naf  not  be  dviw^an. 
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TABLE  XXXIX 

SUBSIDY  SVSTEM  IN  FOUR  STATES,  1B12 
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Carateus,  made  a  report  wliith  has  become  a  point  of  <Ie- 
parture  for  future  programs  of  child  welfare.     Mr.  Car- 
stens  wove  into  a  working  plan  the  sui-oessful  experiences 
of  all  the  states  in  this  field  and  laid  down  certain  prin- 
ciples wliich  he  declared  to  be  axiomatic :  there  is  no  task, 
he  said,  which  the  commuiiitv  in  its  public  capacity  mav 

not  undertake;  the  widening  scope  of  federal  powers  of 
which  the  ChiWren'a  Bureau  at  Washington  is  the  most 
significant  instance,  should  continue  to  be  enlarged:  the 
state  should  become  the  unit  for  development  of  standards 
and  machinery  but  in  populous  districts,  the  citv  and  county 
may  take  certain  administrative  functions.     The  responsi- 
bility between  public  and  private  charities  is  to  be  more 
iHart,  H.  H.    "A  Suinmar?  of  Child   Welfare  in   Ptanajl- 
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clearly  UiTided ;  public  charities  for  children  assuming  work 
baaed  on  well  eslablished  principles,  whicli  requires  greater 
permanence,  and  which  contain  an  element  of  governmental 
control;  private  charities  to  be  developed  along  experi- 
mental lines  in  which  the  care  is  relatively  temporary,  or 
exceptional,  or  which  must  be  carried  on  with  Uie  coopera- 
tion of  the  families  to  be  benefitted.  Wlien  any  ezperimeot 
has  clearly  demonstrated  its  vahie  it  may  be  taken  over  by 
the  stale.  Public  subsidies  to  private  charities  divide  re- 
Bponsibility  and  are  therefore  against  public  policy.  Both 
public  and  private  orgaaizatione  mu9t  be  adequately 
equipped  witii  trained  social  visitors,  and  with  the  service 
of  medical  and  mental  hygiene  experts  —  the  time  has  gone 
by  when  any  one  with  "  a  love  of  children  "'  can  be  regarded 
EB  sufliciently  equipped.  The  final  essential  of  the  plan  is  a 
clearing  house  for  Child  Welfare  Agencies  corresponding 
to  the  Confidential  Exchange  necessary  to  work  witli  fam- 
ilies. 

The  children  to  be  provided  for  under  this  comprehensive 
plan  are  classified  into  four  groups:  dependent,  neglected, 
delinquent  and  detective,  though  a  child  may  in  fact  belong 
to  all  four  classes  at  the  same  time.  For  the  dependent 
children  with  whom  this  chapter  is  concerned,  Mr.  Carstens 
recommends  the  establishment  of  a  State  Board  of  Chil- 
dren'a  Guardians,  modeled  somewhat  after  the  Board  in 
New  Jersey  but  with  much  enlarged  powers.  This  Board, 
which  shall  be  responsible  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
ia  to  supervise  and  perhaps  administer  Mothers  Aid;  to  re- 
ceive all  children  who  become  wards  of  the  State;  to  place 
them  in  mstitutions,  or  families,  for  temporary  or  perma- 
nent care,  or  offer  them  for  adoption;  to  enforce  mainte- 
nance proceedings  and  to  act  as  legal  guardinn  of  illegiti- 
mate children;  to  license  and  inspect  maternity  hospitals; 
uid  to  maintaan  mccivin^  homes  for  temjiom^  ouv. 
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The  separate  items  of  this  program  have  been  proposed 
at  different  timer  and  places  previously  and  with  them  most 
of  the  advanced  child  welfare  people  would  concur,  except 
pottsiljly  the  doing  away  witli  public  subsidies  to  private 
charities  and  the  line  of  division  marked  between  public 
and  private  organizations  for  children.  Mr,  Caratens  urges 
that  whenever  the  standards  of  private  organizations  are 
satisfactory  the  State  shoiiU!  permit  theiu  latitude  in  de- 
veloping their  own  methods  and  resources  in  undertaking 
new  experiments.  It  will  be  a  good  many  years  before 
State  bodies  will  have  reached  assured  and  continuously 
maintained  standards;  and  until  they  do  private  citizens 
and  societies  must  be  the  bulwark  of  children's  work. 

The  conflicting  and  incomplet*;  body  of  laws  which  had 
grown  up  in  the  course  of  generations  of  child  welfare  work 
attracted  attenlion  first  in  England  and  resulteil  in  a  re- 
codification of  the  whole  mass  in  1909;  almost  simultane- 
ously a  similar  movement  began  in  this  country  in  which 
the  State  of  Ohio  to()k  the  lead  aud  was  followed  by  Mis- 
Bourij  Minnesota  and  Michigan.  Parallel  with  it  there 
grew  up  a  demand  for  a  federal  charter  to  promote  coopera- 
tion throughout  the  whole  field.  Mr.  E.  N.  Clopper  of  the 
National  Child  I..abor  Committee  urges  that  such  a  codifica- 
tion should  not  be  a  compilation  of  laws  but  a  collection  of 
principles,  a  definition  of  standards  and  a  clear  setting 
fortli  of  the  best  methods  to  pursue  in  each  field  of  work. 
The  task  is  not  easy  and  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  the  material 
is  already  accumulated  to  serve  as  a  basis.  Sporadically, 
and  usually  as  a  result  of  aume  particular  investigation, 
there  may  have  been  state  and  local  programs  devised  in- 
tended to  coordinate  efforts  in  behalf  of  children.  Such 
investigations,  covering  the  methods  and  results  of  all 
child  welfare  work  within  a  given  area,  have  stimulated  the 
preparation  of  charters  and  state  programs,  because  of  their 
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revelations  of  extravagance  on  the  one  hand  or.  on  the 
otlier,  inadeiiuacy  or  total  lack  of  pmviaion  for  certain 
groups.  A  chail  of  17  agencies  in  Philadelphia  for  in- 
BtaJice,  to  show  the  age  of  boys  admitted  to  JiixtitutionR, 
flhowwl  that  there  were  16  admitting  hoyfi  of  ."  tn  7  years, 
14  admitting  boys  of  8  years,  and  only  d  admitting  boys 
10  to  li  years.  This  was  of  tourse  exactly  IIil-  op|)Oaite 
of  what  iihould  be,  since  the  younger  children  arc,  the  letter 
they  are  for  placing  out  while  institutional  discipline  is 
most  needed  for  older  boys.  New  Hampshire  found  out 
by  a  disinterested  investigation  that  its  18  orphanages  con- 
taining 1,350  children,  were  receiving  public  eubsidies  but 
not  subject  to  the  supervision  of  any  qualified  state  author- 
ity and  that  the  result  of  this  syHtera  was  that  there  were 
S61  c-hildrfn  in  institutions  per  100.0(10  of  the  population 
—  a  figure  at  that  time  only  exceeded  by  New  York. 

Among  all  the  more  advanced  types  of  child  welfare 
workers  and  particularly  since  191.^>,  there  has  been  a 
spreading  inipid.-^  to  reexamine  their  own  methods  and 
results.  The  most  courageous  of  the  public  confessions  of 
inadequacy  was  made  liy  the  Boston  Children's  Aid  Society 
which  submitted  its  highly  developed  work  to  a  critical  re- 
examination and  puhlishcd  the  results  which  were  by  no 
means  wholly  favorable,  "as  a  challenge  to  tlie  services  of 
every  other  child-placing  organization."  Their  final  con- 
clusion is  highly  suggestive:  "We  feel  that  this  study 
proves  that  payment  of  better  salaries  and  more  careful 
selection  of  visitors,  with  a  view  of  their  terms  of  servii-e 
averaging  higher  than  those  which  we  found  for  our  own 
society,  will  tend  to  remoly  the  most  serious  weaknoa.«es." 

This  brings  us  hack  again  to  the  discussion  of  placing 

For  a  generation   ihis   method   has  been  urged   as 

against  instilulional  care  and  has  been  gaining  ground  con- 

Btantlv  in  the  practice  of  the  best  societies.     But  it  is  no 
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more  proof  against  lax  administration  and  lack  of  stand- 
ards than  any  other  method  of  caring  for  children.  In  pro- 
portion as  we  approach  the  ideal  of  individual  trealiiicnt  to 
meet  the  needs  of  every  kind  of  fhikl,  there  must  be  better 
training  for  the  staff  and  better  salaries  and  a  more  unre- 
mitting supervision. 

Boarding  out  of  children,  which  stands  midway  between 
institutional  care  and  placing-out,  is  continually  gaining 
in  favor  as  a  way  of  providing  for  children  temporarily 
or  for  those  who  are  not  attractive  enough  to  he  easily 
placed  in  free  homos.  The  experience  of  New  York  as  a 
Foster  Motiier  is  a  revelation  of  unsuspected  resources 
available  in  the  community.  Under  John  Daniels  in  the 
first  year  of  the  Children's  Bureau  (lillT),  1.113  d)ildren 
were  boardeii  in  foster  homes  in  the  vicinity  of  Brooklyn. 
During  the  period  of  their  absence  from  home  the  Bureau 
attended  to  their  physical  defects  and  diseases  and  the  cliil- 
dren  at  board  benefitted  by  the  food  and  care  wtiicli  was 
better  than  most  of  them  had  Iwjen  having  at  liome.  When 
they  are  returned  to  their  own  homes,  as  most  of  them 
eventually  are,  their  habits,  and  moral  growth  as  well  as 
their  physical  condition  have  been  improved.  Perhaps  the 
human  help  which  came  to  thtir  parents  —  mostly  immi- 
grants whose  lives  are  filled  with  toil  and  hardship  —  at  a 
time  when  the  mother  or  father  was  sick  or  out  of  work, 
was  not  the  least  of  the  values  brought  to  them  by  the 
Children's  Bureau.  The  families  among  whom  these  chil- 
dren are  l»oardcd  are  almost  invariably  people  of  small 
means  who  arc  willing  to  board  the  children  without  profit 
but  who,  in  doing  so,  have  given  a  hitherto  unused  type  of 
8er\'ice  to  the  community.  Massachusetts  long  ngo  pointed 
the  way  in  hoarding  out  its  State  children  hut  it  i(i  encour- 
aging to  find  a  city  like  New  York  tapping  a  whole  reser- 
Toir  of  human  resources  and  developing  a  new  kind  of 
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public  servantB  iu  the  Bhapc  of  foster  mothers  and  fathers. 
If  the  work  for  children  is  of  all  chanty  the  most  hope- 
ful, tlieo  it  was  never  more  hopeful  than  now.  Out  of  scat- 
tered experiments,  over-wieldj-  lustitntionaliem.  ignorant 
and  careless  methods  of  placing-oiit ;  there  is  rapidly  de- 
veloping ji  coiirdinated  program  which  takes  in  all  kinds 
of  work,  for  all  kinds  of  chililren ;  which  will  ultimatcl)*  sift 
and  sort  them  out  so  that  each  i-hild  may  find  tiie  special 
help  it  needs  and  will  l)e  protected  under  a  re-codifievl  law. 
When  the  institutions  shall  have  chosen  the  special  groups 
which  they  are  best  fitted  to  care  for ;  wlien  the  community 
shall  place  every  normal  child  in  a  home;  when  the  slate 
provides  adequate  protection,  Rupervision  and  a  fair  chance 
for  all  of  them,  then  we  shall  have  a  claim  to  being  cirilized. 
The  child  is  the  largest  single  asset  of  the  Stale  and  its 
mere  human  value  makes  it  wortii  all  the  care  that  may  be 
necessary  to  make  it  into  a  good  adult. 
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That  sickness  is  the  jiriiitipal  "cause  of  povertv  "  has 
long  been  known,  as  we  huve  k-arnod  in  previous  thuptera, 
and  a  recngntlion  of  its  importance  Ai  a  handicap  to  those 
on  the  pmerty  line  haa  stetidily  increased  with  the  develop- 
ment of  case-work  and  of  scientifii.'  treatment.  The  actual 
amount  of  it,  however,  haa  not  hoen  known  accurately  nntil 
quite  recently.  The  Bpreat]  of  the  survey  idea  hae  led  to 
systematic  enumeration  of  the  sick  and,  for  purpoHee  of 
illustration,  tlie  Milwaukee  Sicknew  Survey  of  ISMfi  may 
be  quoted.  On  the  day  of  the  census  10  per  cent  of  the 
people  of  the  city  were  sick ;  and  this  rate  of  sickness  must 
have  cost  a  wage  loss  of  three  millions  annually.  Less 
than  one-half  of  these  persons  were  under  a  doctor's  care, 
less  than  one-fourth  hud  prompt  attention  —  that  is,  early 
in  their  Illness  when  it  would  have  done  them  the  most 
good.  The  connection  between  poverty  and  Btckneaa  was 
emphaeiKed  bv  the  difference  in  tlie  relative  seriousness  of 
the  difleases  found  among  the  poor  as  compared  with  those 
found  among  the  well-to-do.  The  serious  diseases  most 
frequently  reported  were  heart  trouble,  insanity,  diphtheria, 
pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  kidney  trouble,  uterine  trouble, 
etc.,  and  in  the  poorer  sections  three  times  as  many  persons 
were  so  aShcted  as  among  the  comfortably  off.  Of  the 
40,000  sick  persons  13,600  were  wage-earners  and  if  the  day 
the  census  wag  taken  was  representative  of  the  whole  year,  it 
means  that  the  average  wage  earner  loses  almoet  t«Q  days 
per  year  through  sickness. 
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Within  the  past  tortv  years  the  hospitals  of  the  coTmtrr 
have  had  a  >ery  rapid  development,  coming  in  part  from 
the  influx  of  foreign  population  accustomed  to  seek  hospital 
Remce,  in  part  from  the  increasing  density  of  population, 
but  very  largely,  without  doubt,  from  the  increased  efficiency 
of  tJie  ho!)pit<ild.  Formerly  a  hospital  was  regarded  as  a 
place  Uiat  every  one  nhould  stay  away  from  if  he  could.  It 
was  a  place  where  the  shattered  wrecks  of  armies  muat  be 
taken,  where  the  homeless  stranger  must  seek  refuge  if 
overtaken  by  sickness,  and  where  the  abjectly  destitute  must 
nece«iarily  he  cared  for.  But  as  improvements  in  medical 
art  and  especially  in  surgical  processes,  have  enabled  hos- 
pitals to  render  Iretter  service  than  can  be  given  even  in  the 
homes  of  Ihe  well-to-do  there  has  been  a  greatly  increased 
demand  for  accommodations  for  pay  patients,  and  witli  the 
growth  of  every  hospital  has  come  also  the  grow-th  of  free 
wards.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  free  beds  and  the 
increase  in  efficiency  have  rendered  the  poorer  classes  less 
disinclined  tn  seek  refuge  in  the  hospital,  and  more  willing 
to  resort  for  free  consultation  and  medicine  to  the  dispensa- 


Table  XL  from  the  Federal  Census  gives  a  summary  of 

the  hospitals  of  a  distinctly  benevolent  character  and  of 
the  number  of  persons  treated  during  the  year  and  remain- 
ing in  tbera  on  December  31,  1910.  Since  all  institutions 
conducted  for  private  profit  have  been  omitted,  the  table 
docs  not  by  any  means  indicate  the  full  extent  of  existing 
hospital  facilities. 

It  would  be  misleading  to  draw  conclusions  from  the 
mere  numbers  of  hospitals  and  hospital  inmates  as  here 
presented,  since  one  particular  institution  may  do  better 
work  than  several  smaller  ones  in  a  given  community,  or 
t'tfc  versa.  The  variations  as  between  States  point  to  the 
grester  needs  of  urban  districts  on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the 
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TABLE  XL 

HOSPITALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  i 
U.  S.  Ceniiu,  1910 


NumbFF  otpulanM 


United  StaWB    . 


Alabama 
Arizona    . .  . 
AtkanRas    , . 
California 

Col  urn  do    , 


District  of  Columbia.. 
Florida     


K^ntuckj    .... 
Louisiana     .... 

Maryland    

MaanachuKPttB 


Mlrhijnn 
MinnpRota 
MiNHisaippi 

Montana    . . 


N'pbrBakk   

New  Hampaliire  . 

New   .Tersey    

New  Mesi.0   . . .  . 


Ne«-  ^'ork   

Nortli  Carnllnn  , 
North  Dflkotn   . . 


e.6ii 

2,009 
11,221 
78,333 
23,  US 

SS,844 


ina 

S,I140 
1,4*0 

l,flH4 
871 

2.84S 

i2n.)»s 

2.1.50fl 
27.20« 
17.271 

023 
1.372 

r>8t 

2.2(17 
0.770 

15,2B3 
2I,27S 
l2.nB* 
41.238 
lfi3.77B 

2,114 

413 

3.224 

440 

118,338 
51.122 
12J1S 
03,248 
20,«e» 

Bill 

14,381 

4ir> 
3.381 

"Hi 

7.S39 
68.631 
3,027 

22.008 
.'i.-)0 

«7 

397.078 
in.2Bl 
3.6M 

iCenauB,  "Benevolent  InBtitutlona,"  (1910),  pp.  40-88. 
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Nuiiil>er<>( 

.Number  otT'ttipnU 

Su..e 

Dec.  lUlO 

Trestad 

B 

12 
184 
17 
9 
9 

16 

37 
T 
U 
29 

36 
IG 
50 
6 

6^50 
94 

973 

10,410 

909 

112 

SOO 
1.42S 
22T 
282 
1,018 

1,370 
473 

1,747 

87.3SO 

2.878 

13,814 
222.737 
17,724 
4.436 
4.116 

13.567 
38.767 
6^6 
S,f>S3 
18,121 

29,881 
9.400 

37,300 
2,B83 

OklKhoma    

Rhode  Island   

Suuth    Carolina    

TcJinessee    

Texas   

Vermont 

Washington     

Wisconsin    

other,  to  tile  different  detfrees  of  eharitalile  development. 
It  is  ovident  thnt  in  many  instances  hospital  facilities  are 
not  proportioned  to  the  needs  of  the  locality.  In  a  very 
general  way,  the  fact  that,  of  two  States  very  similar  as  to 
general  conditions,  one  shows  a  ratio  of  admissions  twice  as 
large  as  the  other,  may  he  taken  in  most  cases  to  mean  that 
in  the  one,  hospital  facilities  are  proportionately  more 
ample. 

A  cnide  measure  of  the  varying  amount  of  hospital  pro- 
vision in  different  parts  of  the  country  is  afforded  by  Tahle 
Xt,I  which  gives  the  number  of  persons  treated  per  100,000 
of  the  population,  by  geographic  divisions. 

The  most  noticeahle  differences  between  this  table  and 
the  figures  of  earlier  tables  is  the  rapidly  increasing  hos- 
pital provision  in  the  Pacilft  and  Mountain  states  and  the 
inadequate  provision  in  the  South  Central  states.  As  in 
former  reports,  the  New  England  and  Middle  AtlaDtic 
states  lead  the  country. 
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PERSONS  TREATED  IN  HOSPITALS,  CENSUS,  1910 


New  EngUnd    8.023 

Middle   Atlantic    3,8M 

Pacific    2,011 

Mountain     2^06 

East  North  Central   8,103 

Weat  North  Central  1,664 

South  Atlantic    1,803 

West  South  Central   844 

EftBt  South  Central   6fl8 


HogpitaU  may  he  classified  by  function  into  general  and 
Bpecial.  The  development  of  the  special  hospitals,  partic- 
ularly those  for  tnhercular  patients,  has  been  very  rapid;  in 
1910  there  wei'e  152  hospitals  for  this  class  which  treated 
30,000  patients,  and  166  special  dispensaries  with  60,000 
patients.  Undoubtedly  the  number  has  greatly  increased 
since  then,  Tlie  significance  of  this  growth  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  ediicationel  as  welt  as  curative  in  purpose.  In 
sanitarium  and  clinic  and  through  the  district  nurse  the 
crusade  against  tuberculosis  has  taught  people  the  value  of 
fresh  air  and  the  necessity  of  proper  conditions  in  household 
and  factory. 

The  returns  in  the  latest  census  for  the  financial  items 
concerning  hospitals  are  so  unsatisfactory  that  it  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  discuss  them,  Mr.  John  Koren's  remarks 
on  the  returns  of  191)4  however,  seem  to  be  as  applicable 
now  as  then.  There  is  an  apparent  contradiction,  he  said, 
in  describing  hospitals  as  iwnevolent  institutions  when  the 
amount  of  money  they  receive  from  pay  patients  is  equal 
to  or  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  maintenance ;  but  he  points  out 
that  to  a  very  large  extent  the  moneys  termed  income  do 
not  represent  the  persona]  contributions  of  the  patients  or 

1 "  Benevolent  Institutiona." 
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their  relatives  and  friends,  but  tlie  amounts  collected  from 
the  publif  authorities  legally  responsible  for  their  support. 
Fiirtliermori?,  the  cost  of  niainteuance  as  given  does  uot  in- 
['ludo  improvements  or  general  equipment,  nor  the  services 
of  many  physicians  and  attendants,  nor  the  endowments 
uhieli  may  Imve  been  the  means  of  the  original  foundation, 
which,  taken  together,  would  constitute  a  large  item  prop- 
erly termed  benevolent. 

The  Census  Heport  does  not  state  how  many  of  the 
inmates  of  hospitals  were  indigents,  and  it  would  he  a  task 
of  great  difficulty  to  find  out  how  many  of  the  heda  were 
really  free  to  those  filling  them.  There  are  those  who 
believe  that  eventually  hospital  service  will  be  free  to  all 
willing  to  accept  of  it  at  public  expense,  just  as  for  the 
insane,  hospital  service  or  asylum  care  is  now  free  to  all 
willing  to  accept  of  it  in  some  Statpa;  or  as  education,  in- 
cluding support,  is  free  in  some  States  to  defectives. 

From  hospital  reports  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  glean 
the  facts  important  in  estimating  their  efficiency.  The  ex- 
penditures per  patient  in  a  hospital  are  usually  large  for 
the  small  institutions,  and  relatively  small  for  the  large 
institutions:  hot  normally  depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
i-iiR>s  treated,  esj>ecially  whetlier  the  cases  are  chronic  or 
acute  and  upon  the  amount  and  quality  of  service.  It  is 
therefore  liesirahle  that  the  following  items  should  find  a 
place  in  the  reports  of  a  given  hospital : 

1.  The  average  daily  number  of  patients,  or  the  total 
number  ot  days*  service  rendered  during  the  year. 

2.  The  number  of  different  patients  treated  during  the 
year. 

3.  The  longest  time  any  one  patient  has  remained  in  the 
institution,  and  bow  many,  if  any,  have  been  there  during 
the  whole  year.  .\lnn.  the  average  length  of  time  patienta 
remain.    1'his  is  to  indicate  whether  the  hospital  is  serving 
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chronic  or  acute  tiases,  an  item  of  great  important'C  in  esti- 
mating  tbc  proper  cost. 

4.  Tlie  ratio  o(  deaths  to  the  wliole  nuinlier  ilispoaed  of. 
The  death-rate  is  a  thing  ahoiit  which  competing  institu- 
tions wrangle  a  great  deal.  The  ratio  is  frequently  given 
to  the  whole  number  of  patients,  which  is  not  as  fair  as  the 
method  just  indicated.  It  ia  HometinieB  given  to  the  iiiim- 
her  of  days'  service  rendered,  which  is  meaningless,  because 
many  of  the  cases  may  be  chronic.  But  even  when  the 
desth-rate  is  given  as  suggested  above,  it  may  or  may  not 
indicate  good  management  of  tiie  hospital.  Its  siguilicunce 
is  still  ambiguous,  for  it  may  he  kept  down  by  refusing  to 
receive  all  cases  where  tiie  prognosis  is  death.  This  policy, 
except  possibly  in  certain  special  institutions,  is  con- 
demnable,  because  hospitals  for  the  poor  should  be  among 
other  things  comfortable  places  for  people  to  die  in.  The 
refusal  of  doctors  to  perform  operations  tiiat  are  dangerous, 
but  are  yet  in  the  interest  of  the  patient,  may  also  keep 
down  the  death-rate,  but  does  not  indicate  efficiency. 

In  a  broad  way  the  per  capita  cost  of  hospital  service 
^ould  indicate  the  degree  of  efficiency;  hut  political  in- 
terference, in  city  and  county  hospitals  especially,  and 
wasteful  methods  on  the  part  of  the  managemont  and  the 
medical  staff,  often  result  in  high  cost  without  correspond- 
ing improvement  of  the  service.  The  cost  has  lieen  rapidly 
increasing  in  recent  years,  owing  to  a  general  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living,  to  improved  methods  of  treatment,  higher 
standards  of  care,  and  better  wages  for  nurses. 

The  primary  motive  operating  to  produce  a  multitude  of 
medical  charities  is  sympathy  with  the  poor  to  whom  sick- 
ness brings  the  menace  of  pauperism.  But  this  elementary 
emotion  is  reenforced  by  a  number  of  subsidiary  and  more 
utilitarian  motives.  Medical  charities  usually  serve  a  pur- 
pose in  the  education  of  medical  students  and  young  physi- 
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ciaiu,  and  almoet  invariably  a  purpose  m  building  up  tlie 
reputation  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons  in  charge  of  them. 
There  are  cases,  indeed,  where  the  gratuitous  treatment  of 
all  applicants  has  in  it  no  element  of  charity,  the  clinic  be- 
ing worth  more  to  tiie  school  than  it  costs.  Advertisements 
ar«  frequently  kept  in  the  dailies  of  a  large  city,  announcing 
free  dentistry  to  all  who  care  to  receive  it.  The  person  re- 
sponding to  such  an  advertisement  will  he  attended  to  by  a 
student  with  more  or  less  skill,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
professor  in  a  hcIiooI  of  dentistry ;  and  the  opportunity  of 
educating  the  student  is  fully  equivalent  to  tlie  eervices  ren- 
dered. A  lecturer  or  manager  of  a  clinic  of  a  medical 
school  sometimes  pays  a  patient  for  the  privilege  of  showing 
some  operation  or  disease  to  tlie  class.  This  ia  not  ordy  free 
treatment,  but  pay  ia  given  for  the  privilege  of  treating. 

lieligious  sentiment  has  played  a  considerable  part  in  all 
ages  in  the  establishment  of  medical  charities.  In  the 
United  States,  of  all  hospitals  under  private  management, 
about  one-third  are  under  church  control.  Sometimes  only 
applicants  of  a  particular  faith  are  admitted;  again  the 
medical  charity  has  been  maintained  in  order  to  propagate 
the  faith.  It  has  lieen  said  tliot  Peter  Parker,  in  opening 
tlie  first  liospitaJ  in  China,  opened  China  to  the  influences 
of  modern  civilization  at  the  point  of  a  lancet.  In  modem 
times,  what  might  be  termed  the  economic  motive  has  actu- 
atotl  the  establishment  of  such  charities  in  order  to  restore 
the  poor  to  self-support  and  to  protect  the  public  health. 

Not  less  than  four  strong  motives,  therefore,  contrihnte 
to  the  development  of  medical  charities, —  the  desire  to  aid 
the  destitute,  fo  proselyte  for  some  religious  faith,  to  edu- 
cate Htiidents  and  build  up  medical  reputations,  and  to 
protect  the  public  health.  The  latter  has  often  been  tlie 
leading  cause  of  public  appropriations  for  meilical  charities. 
A  few  hospitals  decline  to  admit  students  to  their  advaa- 
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Itages;  !iut  the  iiiiiryrm  testimony  of  medit-al  experts  '  seems 
to  be  tliat  the  teaching-  hospitals  render  better  serviee  than 
the  non-teaching  institutions. 
As  the  roBuH  of  these  powerful  incentives,  medical  char- 
ities are  inevitably  popular  and  tend  to  be  prodigal  and 
indiseriminate.  Dr.  Stephen  Smith  said  in  1808  that  there 
were  in  New  York  5,000  vacant  beds  in  the  inatitutiong  for 
children.  He  showed  that  for  more  than  half  a  century  the 
medical  charities  of  New  York  City  had  treated  about  16 
per  cent  of  the  population  as  sick  poor,  but  that  in  1898 
gratuitouB  medical  relief  was  given  to  45  per  cent  of  the 
population, —  an  amount  far  beyond  the  requirements  of 
the  needy  class.     Those  institutions  established  for  the  pur- 

Ipose  of  teaching  medicine  or  of  propagating  a  religious  doc- 
trine naturally  do  not  make  any  systematic  inquiry  into  the 
financial  condition  of  the  applicants,  and  as  a  consequence 
medical  charity  is  more  lavishly  and  indiacriminately  given 
than  other  forms  of  relief,  and  with  the  result  that  free 
medical  aid  is  often  the  beginning  of  pauperism. 

The  number,  location  and  capacity  of  our  present  hos- 
pitals have  been  determined  by  so  many  factors  that  they 
do  not  have  any  systematic  relation  to  the  needs  of  growing 
communities.  There  are  recently  some  exceptions  to*  this 
nnacientific  method  of  approach.  In  a  number  of  localities, 
when  the  question  of  increased  facilities  had  been  raised,  a 
preliminary  survey  was  made  of  existing  provisions  and  of 
tile  medical  and  surgical  needs  of  the  whole  community. 
Such  a  survey  is  necessary  to  efficient  service  if  facilities 
a.ie  not  to  be  found  lacking  in  one  place,  or  wastefully  pro- 
vided in  another.* 

In  the  United  States  the  qualification  for  admission  to  a 


iDr.    WiUiwn   H.    Welch.    The   Survey. 
1766  ff. 
*  Weber,  J.  J.,  in  "The  Modern  HospiUI," 
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run  a  highly  complex  and  technical  philanthropy.  Mies 
Uaud  Bantield,  in  discueeiug  hos^pitat  admini&tratinu,  com- 
plains that  hoth  physicians  and  trustees  think  they  know  all 
about  the  business  without  learning,  and  that  a£  a  conse- 
quence, money  is  wasted  and  the  patients  suffer,  and,  in 
abort,  that  no  large  undertaking  is  conducted  with  bo  little 
inspection. 

The  discusciion  of  this  and  other  eeriouB  defects  of  hos- 
pital management  was  precipitated  in  New  York  City  by 
the  increasing  deiicits  of  all  the  more  eonapicuous  institu- 
tions. Mr.  Frank  Tucker,  in  a  study  of  the  city  hospitals 
in  1902,  stated  that  the  deficits  of  twenty  hospitals  aggre- 
gated $< 50,000  annually;  that  work  was  being  curtailed, 
ftnd  the  poor  were  suffering.  Charges  of  extravagance  fol- 
lowed and  were  not  answered  by  the  hospitals.  At  a  public 
meeting  in  1905,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  subject  of  hospital  needs  and  finances,  and  made  its 
final  report  in  1901!,'  They  recommended  a  system  of  uni- 
form accounting,  to  follow  an  intelligent  classification  of 
tlie  various  hospitals,  go  that  only  the  institutions  which 
were  fairly  comparable  should  be  classed  together.  Mean- 
while, four  of  the  largest  general  hospitals  of  the  city  had 
perfected  a  uniform  system  of  accounting  which  the  Com- 
I  mittee  recommended  sJiould  be  the  basis  of  a  system  for 
I  all  hospitals  of  their  class.  The  Committee  urged  further 
that  an  annual  digest  of  all  hospital  reports  be  published. 
The  Subcommitlec  on  Economies  submitted  specific  recom- 
mendations as  to  waste  and  means  of  avoiding  it,  and  the 
whole  report  closed  with  the  following  statement : 

"  They  must  not  only  know  themselves  what  every  item 

of  service  costs;  but  they  must  show  the  public  that  they 

[  know,  and  they  most  enable  the  public  also  to  know.     It  is 

the  judgment  of  this  Committee  that  the  hospitals  tbem- 

iAn.  Jour,  of  Boo,,  vol.  xx.,  1&02,  p.  328. 
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selves  liuve  it  in  their  power,  by  mo^iiig  along  this 
to  tap  sourepfl  of  popular  support  tliat  will  l>e  adequate 
any  need.     The  value  of  uniform  accounting,  between  hi 
pitals  of  the  same  class,  for  sut-h  a  purpose,  is,  that 
enables  the  friends  of  even,'  hospital  to  know  not  only  whi 
it  is  doing  poorly,  which  ought  to  be  only  a  temporary  coi 
dition,  but  also  wheu  it  is  doing  well,  which  ought  to  be  the' 
normal  condition  of  everj-  institution  that  alius  to  serve  the 
public." 

Aside  from  tlie  question  of  support,  the  matters  of  most 
imiwriaiici;  in  hospital  administration  arc  tlic  character  of 
the  control  and  superintendence,  and  the  relation  of  the 
ho«pitala  to  the  subscribing  public.  Whether  hoapitals 
tiliould  be  governed  solely  by  trained  medical  men  or  bj 
lavmcii  of  business  training  ha^  been  much  discussed;  w, 
the  present  time  both  opinion  and  practice  lean  toward  lay' 
control.  As  to  the  (jualifications  of  a  hospital  superintend- 
unt,  it  ia  of  far  more  importance  that  he  should  !«  a  skilled 
Hilministrator,  with  ample  training,  than  that  he  should  be 
u  physician.  Too  frequently  the  position  is  filled  by  some 
one  who  has  been  trained  neitlier  in  medicine  nor  affairs. 
The  general  tendency  toward  the  inspection  of  private  as 
well  flB  public  charities  is  plainly  growing  in  the  case  of 
medical  charity.  Unquestionably,  institutions  receiving 
public  eub8crij>tion8  should  be  subject  to  visitation  and 
BUJJen-ision  by  State  or  municipal  autliority,  and  private 
hospitals  not  soliciting  subscriptions,  should  be  either 
licensed  or  supervised.  Finally,  the  situation  evidently  de- 
lods  some  check  on  the  multiplication  of  new  hosptials 
1  lines  not  required,  and  the  diversion  of  charitable  im- 
ulae  into  channels  where  there  is  greater  need. 
The  dispensary  or  clinic  is  the  most  efficient  method  of 
OBpttal  extension  and  forms  a  link  between  the  sick  jmhu- 
laod  the  professional  staff.     Medical  or  surgical  treatmfiol:. 
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may  be  obtained  here  free  or  at  a  iiomina!  price.  Tbe  cliiiit.' 
may  be  operated  independently  or  in  connection  with  bohic 
hospital  or  medical  college  —  in  the  tatter  case  it  conetitutus 
the  out-patient  department.  There  were  listed  in  the  Cun- 
Bus  of  1910  nearly  600  dii^penaaries  of  wliicli  less  than  hwlf 
were  connected  with  hospitals  and  in  which  two  and  a  half 
million  persons  were  treated.  This  does  not  properly  repre- 
sent the  total  amount  of  free  aervii-e  since  many  peTt»)iis 
received  more  than  one  treatment.  The  number  of  climes 
has  been  rapidly  increasing  since  1910  and  especially  for 
three  claflses  of  patients;  babies,  the  mentally  defective  and 
unbalanced,  and  the  tuberculous;  and  it  may  be  expected 
that  clinics  for  venereal  diseases  and  for  other  special  classes 
will  be  estahlii^hed  as  the  need  is  recognized. 

The  value  of  the  clinic  lies  in  tying  up  the  social  service 
to  the  medical  treatment  and  in  bringing  to  the  poor  the 
Bkill  of  specialists.  The  extension  of  it  most  needed  at 
present  is  in  the  direction  of  clinics  for  self-respecting 
working  people  who  do  not  wish  to  be  pauper  patients  and 
who  yet  cannot  afford  the  fees  of  the  private  practitioner. 
In  most  cities  and  in  many  towns,  efficient  service  is  avail- 
able for  the  rich  and  for  the  very  poor  but  not  for  thoss 
just  above  the  poverty  line.  The  patient  who  could  pay  a 
modest  fee  is  driven  to  sign  the  statement  required  at  the 
clinic  that  he  is  not  able  to  pay,  or  to  go  without  necessary 
attention.  To  meet  this  situation  the  Boston  Dispennary 
opened  a  pay  clinic  for  the  eyes,  in  the  evening,  twice 
weekly,  with  an  expert  salaried  oculist,  a  medical  social 
worker  and  a  clerk  in  attendance.  The  clinic  with  fees  at 
fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  and  with  a  charge  for  glacBe-;  onlv 
a  little  above  cost,  was  nearly  self-supporting  tbe  first  wm. 
In  Ifll.j  similar  clinics  were  establisibed,  with  excellcrii 
service  and  motlest  fees,  in  two  other  fields  and  in  thciii 
over  a  thousand  patients  were  treated. 
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In  proportioQ  as  tlio  aofiul  worker  has  been,  accepted  as 
an  esseutiul  member  of  liie  hoepital  and  clinic  staiT,  t)ie 
matter  of  abuse  of  free  treatment  has  been  lesa  diaciiHBed. 
With  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  family  and  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  patient,  it  is  easy  to  determine  whether  he  is 
able  to  pay  for  the  service  of  the  private  practitioner.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  for  munici- 
palities and  State  Boards  of  Health  to  provide  free  medical 
advice  for  all  classes  as  a  measure  of  prevention  and  of 
social  economy. 

American  municipalities  vary  widely  in  the  public  pro- 
vision which  they  make  for  sending  medical  relief  to  the 
destitute  sick  in  their  own  homes.  In  some  cities  there  are 
ward  physicians,  or  district  physicians,  or,  as  they  are 
usually  called  by  the  beneficiaries,  "  poor-doctors,"  who  are 
paid  from  $10  to  $50  per  month  to  respond  to  all  calls  for 
gratuitous  treatment.  These  positions  are  eagerly  sought 
after  by  certain  junior  members  of  the  medical  profession, 
and  apparently  would  be  if  no  salary  were  paid  at  all.  In 
cities  like  New  York,  where  there  are  no  p|iblic  physicians 
to  the  poor,  the  gap  is  filled  by  private  benevolence,  the 
large  disj>ensaries.  and  the  gratuitous  services  of  the  med- 
ical profession. 

Nursing  as  a  form  of  medical  and  charitable  service  ex- 
isted before  many  of  the  other  branches  of  tliese  arte. 
Within  the  last  two  or  three  decades  it  has  had  a  new  access 
of  usefulness  through  the  advances  in  medicine  and  surgery, 
and  from  the  knowledge  that  has  been  obtained  of  tlie 
sources  of  disease  and  the  methods  of  antiseptic  and  aseptic 
treatment,  as  well  as  in  consdjucnce  of  the  cultivation  of 
nursing  as  a  i^pecialty.  More  than  one-half  of  the  hospitals 
reporting  in  the  Federal  Census  of  1010  cooduct  training 
schools  for  nurses  and  employed  a  total  of  .35,617  nurses  — 
an  average  staff  of  ^0  nurses  per  hospital.     In  addition. 
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the  574  diepensaries  reported  an  average  staff  of  tliree 
nurses  per  clinic.  There  are  various  grades  of  hospitals 
as  reganle  nursing  for  the  poor.  In  tlie  older  type,  which 
developed  out  of  the  alniHhouae  liospita!  and  whifh  still 
exists  here  and  there,  tlie  nursing  is  done  by  the  serui- 
trained  or  unprofessional  "  praL-ticiil  "  attendant  wliose  sal- 
ary is  low  and  wlio  is  often  a  political  appointee.  The  serv- 
ice is  theap  and  poor;  and  a  hospital  that  relies  upon  this 
system  is  apt  to  drift  into  employing  inmates  as  assistants, 
which  implies  that  the  service  will  be  ignorant  and  often 
brutally  neglectful. 

In  a  better  type  of  hospital  the  greater  part  of  the  neces- 
sary service  is  by  pupil  nurses,  who  serve  a  novitiate  of  two 
or  three  years  and  receive  their  bare  living  expenses.  They 
may  come  from  an  outside  training  school  or  from  one 
wlilch  is  an  integral  part  of  the  hospital  administration. 
In  either  case  the  quality  of  the  service  rendered  will  de- 
pend on  tlie  quality  and  training  of  the  supervising  nurses 
who  are  responsible  for  the  work.  The  system  of  pupil 
nursing  draws  to  the  hospital  a  much  better  grade  of  appli- 
cants and  may  be  satisfactory  when  the  training  and  super- 
vision are  adei:(uate. 

The  establishment  of  nursing  schools  in  connection  with 
the  best  teaching  hospitaU  lias  reacted  to  produce  not  only 
a  much  higher  standard  for  private  nursing  hut  for  public 
nursing.  The  old  municipal  hospitals  in  wliich  from  ten  to 
twelve  per  cent  of  all  patients  died ;  in  which  nine  per  cent 
of  all  confinement  cases  died  and  in  which  hospital  poison- 
ing waa  frequent,  have  nearly  disapjMared.  From  the  large 
training  hospitals  a  great  number  of  properly  trained  nurses 
have  been  sent  out,  many  of  them  to  be  superintendents,  and 
their  standards  have  thus  reacted  to  raise  the  level  of  service 
throughout  the  country. 

In  the  third  class  of  hospitals  the  nursing  is  done  b; 
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queatly  contagious.  Such  care  of  the  poor  has  loDg  been 
given  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  aiid  the  Sieurs  de  Bon 
Secours  of  the  Catholic  Church,  who  have  attended  to  it 
with  devotion  and  unparalleled  personal  sympathy.  Jn  tlie 
United  States,  salaried  trained  nurses  to  the  poor  were 
first  employed  by  the  Woman's  Branch  of  the  New  York 
City  Mission  and  Tract  Society,  in  1877.  Since  that  time 
nursing  service  has  become  an  important  adjunct  to  many 
welfare  inetitutions  and  is  constantly  finding  new  diiferen- 
ttations.  There  are  nurses'  settlements,  such  as  the  Henry 
Street  Settlement  of  New  York,  from  which  over  200,000 
visits  were  made  in  1915;  and  nurses  in  the  public  schooU 
who  form  a  connection  between  the  school  and  the  parents 
on  one  side,  and  the  City  Health  Department  on  the  other, 
The  first  municipal  nurse  was  employed  in  Los  Angeles, 
California,  in  1898,  to  visit  among  the  sick  poor.  The  New 
York  Health  Department  in  its  campaign  against  tul)erca- 
loais  employs  a  large  staff  of  nursc'S  to  visit  consumptives. 
In  Baltimore  the  Johns  Hopkins  Ahimna>  Nurses  Associa- 
tion furnishes  hourly  nursing  at  a  reasonable  price;  the 
Crerar  Fund,  in  the  hands  of  the  Illinois  Training  School 
for  Nurses,  affords  nursing  in  families  able  to  pay  a  part 
but  not  all  the  charges  of  a  nurse. 

Becently  large  industrial  establishments  and  many  de- 
partment stores  have  employed  one  or  more  nurses  to  look 
after  their  employees  at  work  and  in  tlieir  homes.  One  of 
the  most  useful  developments  is  rural  nursing,  afforded  by 
the  County  Health  authorities.  The  public  health  move- 
ments ever\-where  throughout  the  country  carry  with  them 
new  extensions  of  the  nursing  service. 

This  form  of  medical  charity  illustrates  devotion  not 
merely  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  needy,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  educating  the  ignorant  in  hygiene  and  sanitation. 
The  preventive  and  educational  aspects  of  visiting  nursing 
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■re  90  importaDt  tliat  tliesc  higlily  traioed  women  should 
not  be  permjtte't  to  make  too  grtat  a  personal  sacrifice. 
Nurses,  eppe<'ially  pupil  and  paij  ourses.  are  frequently 
OTerworked,  and  the  members  of  religious  orders  also  break 
down  at  an  early  age.  The  death-rate  among  all  classes  of 
nurses  is  very  high.  It  stiould  lie  seen  to  hy  thuee  in 
authority  that  strung,  capable  nouien  are  not  killed  off  gra- 
tuitously by  overwork  which  could  !»e  avoided.  The  condi- 
tions of  their  lives  must  be  as  health-giving  and  as  health- 
presen  ing  as  possible ;  and  whether  they  are  m^'rabe^8  of  a 
rviigious  order  or  the  salaried  servants  of  a  society,  they 
must  have  opportunities  of  recruiting  their  strength,  and 
so  of  presening  their  usefulness.  Aside  from  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  lines  of  technical  medical  care  required  for 
special  (^lasses  of  the  destitute  sick,  the  enlarf;ement  of  the 
6M  of  visiting  nursing  is  unquestionaldy  a  most  promising 
aspect  of  niedic^  charities,  combining  as  it  docs  a  highly 
necessan'  form  of  relief  with  rare  opportunities  for  social 
alleviation. 

Uedical  Social  Service  is  by  far  the  most  significant 
development  of  the  care  of  the  sick  poor  in  recent  years. 
I>r.  Richard  C.  Cabot  defines  it  as  "  organized  to  help  tbe 
patient  in  his  real  n«ed  of  which  sickness  might  be  a  mere 
incident.  The  real  need  may  be  hie  ignorance,  recklessnras, 
poverty,  difcouragement,  feeblemindedness,  or  laneliEUM. 
Tbe  social  worker  understands  his  real  need  only  when  sbe 
Innu  four  things :  the  bodily  state  of  the  patient,  his  diag- 
Doeis  and  prognosis;  his  mental  condition;  his  bodily  eo- 
vironmmt  which  iaclndes  work,  wages,  boosing  and  cloth- 
ing; and  his  mental  environment  which  indndw  tbe  infla- 
toet,  good  or  bad.  of  family,  friends.  ene?nie<i.  and  nentral 
All  this  involves  a  sympathetic  stndy  of  tbe 
t  in  hts  home ;  a  personal  intimate  knowledge  is  abeo- 
lotriyc 
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The  movement  for  hospitul  wxrial  service  grew  out  of 
after-care  and  volunteer  viiiiting  lu  cunuectioo  with  hos- 
pitals in  England  and  found  its  origin  in  this  country  in 
the  limitations  of  tlie  visiting  nurse  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
the  physician  on  the  other,  in  securing  tlie  results  of  medi- 
cal treatment.  It  has  become  a  socializing  pi-oceas  in  both 
fields;  both  the  nurse  and  the  hospital  staff  now  treat  nut 
alone  the  patient  but  his  whole  family  and  even  tlie  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives.  The  different  lines  of  converg- 
ing effort  found  organized  expresaion  in  tlie  Social  Service 
Department  established  in  ]y05  by  Dr.  Cabot  at  the  Mass. 
General  Hospital ;  and  the  success  of  this  experiment  deter- 
mined the  establishment  of  similar  departments  in  all  the 
important  hospitals  and  clinicB. 

The  first  social  service  workers  for  hospitals  were  dratted 
from  many  different  classes  of  people  —  teachers,  nurses, 
charity  workers  and  laymen.  Each  group  brought  some 
contribution  from  their  particular  field,  but  none  of  these 
had  all  that  was  needed  for  the  new  service.  Of  all  those 
available  it  was  assumed,  at  any  rate  by  their  own  constitu- 
encies, that  the  nurse  or  the  social  worker  was  the  material 
out  of  which  the  new  staff  was  to  be  made;  and  thus  there 
haa  grown  up  a  controversy  between  those  who  believe  that 
social  service  is  a  medical  task,  primarily  an  extension  of 
hospital  care;  and  tliose  to  whom  the  qualifications  of  the 
trained  case  worker  seem  fundamental  and  the  nurse's 
training  not  essential.  There  are  signs,  however,  that  both 
parties  to  the  argument  are  rapidly  advancing  to  a  new 
ideal,  less  technical  and  broader  than  that  of  the  two 
main  groups  from  which  hospital  social  service  workers 
have  so  far  been  drafted.  A  standard  training  will  some 
day  be  formulated  from  the  combined  experience  and  ideals 
of  medical  and  charity  leaders ;  and  when  it  is,  the  reaction 
of  the  new  training  nnon  all  the  fields  of  cooperative  effort 
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for  rehabilitating  tlu>  patient  and  improving  his  environ- 
iiiont,  will  bo  far-reaching.  Social  servici',  as  Mr.  Homer 
Folkir  says,  need  not  be  conditionted  upon  admission  to  a 
l)»spitHl  — arter-L-are  is  but  a  step  toward  ant^^-care,  which 
if  uiiK'h  more  easy,  wise  and  PcoDominal. 

In  outlining  tbe  organizatioua  uid  tlie  measures  whidi 
have  grown  u)i  for  ihe  care  of  the  destitute  sick,  we  have 
rovered  only  a  limited  section  of  the  whole  problem  of  sick- 
nws.  In  recent  years  new  lines  of  effort,  of  national  8ig- 
niilcamv,  have  been  developing;  all  of  which  together 
shonhl  ultimately  reduce  the  amount  of  sickness  among  all 
classes  and  afford  protection  from  the  iiivoluntaiy-  pauper- 
ism which  often  arises  from  it.  It  is  not  within  tbe  scope 
o(  this  book  to  discuss  state  and  federal  healtli  supervision, 
s  prevention,  and  sickness  insurance,  the  principal 
s  which  promise  relief  from  much  of  the  present 
burd«n  of  illi>e«&'  Sickness,  like  all  the  other  conditions 
c^Mmirteristic  of  poverty,  ariivs  from  a  complexly  of 
c«uw«:  but  whatever  its  cauw.  uoquestiooably  a  large  par- 
liao  of  it  is  preventable.  The  success  of  ixMiem  cunpaigna 
IB  ndncinf:  the  mortality  from  trpboid  aad  yt^Ilow  fever, 
tnbemiktus,  diphtheria,  and  pDeamoiiia,  aiggests  tbe  poe- 
■ilaU^  of  eoMfmin^  is  a  decree  at  least,  the  noo-om- 
wmakMe  w  wtH  aa  the  coauBOBicaUe  diseasea^  Prerca- 
tiMi  ic  Mtt  olm  dbroieed  as  tite  ahuitativv  ot  social  js- 
fwmacc.  wtiercas  w  a  camprsheaai*  pngnn  of  health  hnA 
an  n^itvd  —  pnvMtMii  to  nd«c*  tiw  « 
Ibww  aad  iMataac*  to  dirtribatg  Ae  leans  ■ 
in  tbe  roauKvaitT. 

>Arf^^<— j^rfaptmaswasiiwaitil— lia<h.Pt 
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The  care  of  the  insane  is  probably  farther  advanced 
than  that  of  any  other  clapfl  of  public  dependents,  because 
insanity  re<juires  immediate  attention  and  frequently  insti- 
tutional reatraint.  The  number  of  the  insane  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  in  Europe  shows  a  constant  increase.  In 
1917  there  were  334,055  persons  in  public  institutions, 
and  8,231  in  private  hospitals;  3,518  in  almshouses  and  an 
unknown  number  in  private  families.'  The  number  of  hos- 
pitals increased  from  162  in  1890  to  328  in  1900  and  366  in 
1910.  Of  the  49  states  and  territories  reporting  on  insanity 
in  1910  only  10  sliow  decreased  ratios  as  compared  witii 
1903 ;  and  there  was  an  average  increase  of  25  per  cent  in 
insane  persons  in  institutions. 

This  increase  may,  however,  signify  merely  an  enlight* 
ened  demand  for  proper  hospital  care  for  the  mentally 
diseased,  or  greater  accuracy  in  the  enumeration,  or  that 
mental  disease  is  earlier  recognized,  or  that  the  aversion 
to  hospitals  is  dying  out.  Whatever  the  view,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  number  of  insane  persons  to  be  cared  for 
is  increasing. 

The  history  of  the  treatment  of  the  insane  may  he  divided 
into  four  periods :  the  first,  that  of  neglect,  when  the  insane 
were  only  dealt  with  in  c&se  they  were  dangerous,  and  when 
they  were  treated  as  witches  or  wild  animals;  the  second, 
the  era  of  detention,  when  they  were  treated  under  sucli 

I  Mmaal  Bj/fUnt,  vol.  i,  no.  4  ( 1017 ) ,  p.  S40. 
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UwH  a»  the  English  Vagrancy  Act;  the  third,  the  period 
of  hunianitartaii  and  empirk-al  treatment;  and  fourth,  the 
period  of  wientific  etudy,  rational  treatment,  and  preven- 
tive medicine,  when  insanity  is  recognized  as  '■  a  di^iease  and 
not  a  diHiui." '  In  this  country,  during  the  eariv  part  of 
the  present  century,  the  English  precedents  «ere  fullowed, 
and  the  precedents  rather  of  the  earlier  than  of  the  pass' 
iiig  period.  In  New  York,  the  law  provided  for  the  deten- 
tion of  the  insane  by  chains  if  nec'essary-  Dorothea  LjTide 
Uix,  who,  in  the  middle  of  this  century,  visited  a  large 
number  nf  places  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  was  conijielled 
to  tell  a  most  grievous  tale  of  abuse  and  harbaritv.  Even 
with  the  Pfltaijlishment  of  the  State  Boards  of  Chari^  in 
the  more  progrewive  Stales  in  tlic  middle  of  the  sixties  and 
early  seventies,  the  condition  of  things  was  hardly  better. 
The  re[iortt  of  the  early  seventies,  fleserihiiig  the  condition 
of  the  insane  in  the  town  and  county  almshouses,  give 
accounts  of  barbarities  as  hideous  as  any  unearthed  fifty 
yearn  earlier  in  England.  Even  as  late  as  1916  the  State 
Board  of  Control  of  Tennessiee,  in  making  an  inspection 
of  tlie  asylums  and  county  jails  found  similar  conditions. 
The  first  hospital  for  the  insane  in  America  was  started  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1752;  yet  in  191-1  the  Public  Charities 
Association  found  that  in  31  c-ounties  they  were  still  housed 
under  conditions  in  many  instances  as  terrible  as  those  de- 
scribed by  Dorothea  Dix  eighty  years  before. 

>  Very  differpnt  thoufihta  are  brought  to  our  mindii  by  the  two 
words  "  Bethlehem  "  and  "  Bedlam  "  Vet  the  Mvond  \a  only  • 
corru|ition  of  the  first;  and  the  mii'erBble  BBsoriations  Ibat  it 
recalls  are  connected  with  it  liecauec  in  a  "  hiMpitnl  "  founded  in 
1247,  by  the  order  of  "St.  Mary  of  Belhlem  "  lor  RethlehBm). 
the  inmnc  were  treated  or  miMreatcd  during  three  renturiM. 
Uoddpr's  "Life  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury."  vol  i.,  pp  00 ff., 
gives  a  good  aummary  of  the  hit>li>ry  o(  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
une.  For  the  iniIu>-ri<H'  of  the  ehnnh  upon  the  treatment  of  in- 
•anity,  see  Andrew  D,  ^^'hite,  "  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology," 

"    ■■  ,  Chaps.  XV'.,  XVI. 
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The  history  of  the  amelioration  of  tlie  condition  of  the 
itiHane  is  niarked  chiefly  by  the  dwUnc  of  mechanical  and 
medicinal  restraint.  Jurft  after  the  French  Hevolution, 
Pinel  inaugurated  the  movement  in  the  great  Frencli  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane  and  by  1837  mechanical  restraint  had 
been  nominally  abolished  in  England.  English  critics  of 
American  institutions  claimed  that  our  superintendents 
of  institutions  for  the  insane  were  far  behind  the  times, 
because  they  would  not  commit  themivlves  to  the  do^na  of 
entire  non-restraint;  but  careful  foreign  investigatora  who 
visited  this  country  found  tliat  in  the  larger  asylnms  tliere 
was  as  little  restraint  as  obtained  at  the  same  time  in  Eng- 
land. Althougli  the  leading  American  alienist«  are  agreed 
tliat  restraiul  is  useless  as  a  curative  measure,  thi:;,  like 
other  asylum  abuses,  was  perpetuated  in  many  asylums  for 
tJie  convenience  of  attendants,  and  encouraged  hy  the  raan- 
tifacturer  of  "  humane  restraint  apparatus."  Except  in  the 
case  of  insane  still  remaining  in  almshouses,  the  grosBcr 
forma  of  rentraint  have  disappeared;  but  "seclusion,"  that 
is,  locking  the  insane  person  in  a  room  by  himself  when  he 
is  troublesome  and  noisy,  is  still  a  very  common  practice. 
Dr.  (ieorge  A.  ZcUer,  8u])erintenclent  of  the  Illinoia  Asylum 
for  Incurable  Insane,  declares  that  mechanical  restraint 
will  infuriate  and  finally  kill  an  insane  patient  by  the 
interference  with  the  normal  functions  of  the  body;  but 
that  sec'lusion  brings  on  a  condition  of  mind  from  wliich 
death  is  a  welcome  relief.  Seclusion  is  even  less  justifiable 
than  mechanical  restraint,  since  it  is  done  to  relieve  the 
attendants  of  trouble  and  responsibility.  Medicinal  re- 
straint by  narcotics  is  also  fast  disappearing  from  modem 
asylum  practice,  to  be  replaced  by  hydrotherapy,  massage, 
and  other  non-medical  agents.' 

1  The  Suroe^,  vol.  xxxiv,  p.  678,  Ellwood,  "  Almshousu  in  MIi- 
Muri."    Willianu,  "Legislation  for  the  iaeane,"  etc,  in  UuMi- 
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Tbe  Jmmane  treatDKiit  of  tW-  lafaae  has  tended  to  IcHen 
the  death-nt«  amoni;  thenL  Uithend  together  into  inctl- 
tutuKis  where  the  sanitatioD  is  good,  a«  a  role,  the  food 
Donri^JuDg.  aad  the  care  ratthful  and  kindly,  there  is  a 
larger  eipecUdoa  of  life  falling  to  the  lot  of  the  tneuw 
populatioa  than  would  formerly  bare  come  to  tham.  Tbeir 
oomben  increase  because  eat-fa  remains  longer  npoD  the 
K«De.  Uedical  skill  is  learning  to  control  many  of  the 
conta^us  diseaee^  and  acnie  fevers.  The  conseqaent  pro- 
longatioB  of  life,  in  the  pofnilatton  as  a  whole,  lua  tcsded 
to  alJow  larger  numtters  of  comparativelj  weak  eoostitntioBs 
to  come  to  the  period  of  life  when  df^eoeratMo  of  the  nerr- 
003  or  Tascnlar  wyfttm  takes  place.  The  climatic  infloence 
of  the  couotrr.  with  ^faarp  extremes  of  beat  and  ooM,  and 
the  drr  ataiosphere  permitting  rapid  eraporatiaa  bno  the 
body,  ia  Iteld  bv  nunT  phnicians  to  tend  to  the  oabalaaGng 
of  tbe  nerrons  system. 

Dr.  PliBT  Earle  maintains  tliat  as  cinliatioB  haa  ad- 
vaneed,  and  the  babits  of  the  race  ha?e  been  conwgiw^y 
modiied,  disease  bas  left  its  strongholds  in  tbe  f 
nuMcskr  Uwoea  and  at  length  seated  itaeli  in  the  i 
f^shm.  Tlw  orer-tension  of  modern  life,  whkb  U  i 
of  bjr  SQiae  as  if  it  were  wholly  respoD^ible  for  tbe  i 
IB  the  number  of  the  insane,  has  undoubtedly  had  macii  tat 
do  with  the  increage  in  iiksanitT.  Espetially  among  tta 
mon  highly  organized  individuals  the  bardeo  wfairb  awd' 
era  life  psts  upon  the  reasoDing  powers  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portioQ  to  that  which  was  placed  upon  them  a  few  decwfaa 
■gn.  We  challenge  cnstom,  we  qoestMo  our  instincts,  «• 
■»  duptical  where  we  o^  to  have  faith.  In  matters,  for 
wtaaee,  loclt  as  the  relation  of  man  to  the  chnich,  and 
«f  Ar  sexes  to  each  other,  we  now  believe  that  leaaan  riiaald 
he  eoMtaatly  coiqwUed  to  acL  We  have  p«t  apoa  tka 
Mhof  iba  pfMEBt  gfnefwboB  pwat  boiden^  whkk  i 
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of  them  are  not  sufGciently  well  developed  and  well  organ- 
i7x-d  to  Itoar. 

Another  explanation  of  the  inereasc  in  the  number  of 
the  insane  in  the  great  amount  of  foreign  immigration  and 
the  flmracter  of  the  immjgraot'i.  A  certain,  or  rutlier  an 
unt-ertain,  number  of  pauiK-rs,  lunatics,  and  imbeciles  have 
undoubtedly  been  foisted  upon  um  by  Europe.  Besides  thin, 
tho  complete  change  of  conditions,  climate,  and  associations 
might  be  expected  to  unaetlle  the  minda  of  foreigners  com- 
ing to  tliia  country.  Although  the  comparisons  ordinarily 
made  bftween  native-born  and  foreign-born  insane,  without 
reference  to  sex  or  age  distribution  in  the  popidation,  are 
entirely  misleading,  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  deport  the  alien  insane  causeH  serious  overcrowding  in 
the  hospitals  of  the  Swte  of  Xew  York.  The  State  Chari- 
ties Association  reported  in  191G  that  about  one  in  every 
four  patients  was  an  alien  and  that  the  state  was  paying 
two  millions  per  year  for  tlie  care  of  insane  persons  who  are 
not  citizens. 

The  first  State  asylnms  in  this  country  were  compara- 
tively small,  designed  fur  not  mi>re  than  300  persons.  In 
the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  agitation 
for  the  removal  of  the  insane  from  county  to  State  care 
resulted  in  the  building  of  mammoth  institutions,  capable 
of  accommodating  as  many  as  3,000  patients.  In  some 
eases  the  expenditure  for  buildings  and  plant  amounted 
to  $1,000  to  $3,000  per  capita,  a  cost  exceeding  that  of 
the  most  expensive  hotels. 

These  great  caravansaries  filled  up,  and  still  the  rounties 
had  a  large  number  of  the  in.iane.  At  the  opening  of 
Willard  Asylum,  in  ISliO,  there  were  X.500  insane  penwns 
in  New  York  State  in  county  care.  Six  years  later  it  was 
reported  by  the  State  Board  that  Willard  Asylum  was 
fullj  and  that  (here  were  still  1,300  remaining  in  county 
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inetitutioDs.  It  was  soon  fouQtl  that  the  congregate  insti- 
tutiona  were  not  answering  tlieir  purposes,  because  tlieir 
size  mafic  the  iniiividualiKaliou  of  casee  dilfirult  or  impos- 
sible, and  there  was  ii  general  psvchic  disturhaiit-e  resulting 
from  tfie  presence  of  audi  large  iiumljera  of  1  untitles  on  a 
small  area.  Later  there  came  a  tendency  to  build  cottagw 
grouped  about  a  central  administrative  and  hospital  build- 
ing, where  families  of  the  insane  in  the  care  of  proper 
housekeepers  and  attendants  can  live  in  relative  seclusion. 
Kankakee,  Illinois,  was  an  early  illustration  of  this  ^VBtein 
of  construction.  To  save  expense,  however,  the  legislature 
insisted  on  making  tlie  "  cottages"  much  larger  than  was 
desired  hy  those  having  an  interest  in  this  new  development. 

The  tendency  at  the  present  time  is  to  transform  the 
large  institutions  as  they  grow  into  somelhing  approaching 
tile  colony  by  placing  detached  small  buildings  for  special 
classes  upon  the  estate;  and  some  of  the  best  new  insti- 
tutions are  built  wholly  upon  the  colony  plan.  With  this 
modification  in  the  methods  of  building,  the  tendency  to- 
ward State  care  has  been  greatly  strengthened.  New  York 
in  1897  transferred  all  the  insane  from  county  to  State 
care,  and  the  same  system  has  been  adopted  hy  most  of  the 
Western  States. 

Wisconsin  has  had  the  distinction  for  man;  years  of 
being  able  to  provide  fur  all  her  insane  either  in  State  or 
county  institutions.  Whenever  cure  or  improvement  is 
considered  possible,  the  patients  are  sent  to  a  State  hospitsl 
under  the  charge  of  specialists.  Chronic  cases  not  needing 
special  restraint  or  care  arc  sent  back  to  tbo  county  after 
hospital  treatment  can  Iwneiit  them  no  further;  hut  do 
county  is  allowed  tn  care  for  its  own  insane  unless  the  plans 
of  its  almiihouse  buildings  and  the  management  of  that 
institution  arc  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Control.  If 
80  approved  the  State  pays  about  half  tlie  cost  of  maintc- 
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nance.  Formerly,  about  70  per  cent  of  the  total  ineanfl 
were  cared  for  in  L'ounty  asylums  for  chronic  patients,  and 
the  remaining  ;iO  per  cent  in  large  hocpitals  for  acute 
cases;  but  the  proportion  in  State  hospitals  is  now  steadily 
decreasing  and  thf  insane  are  being  slowly  collec/ted  in  the 
county  asylums.  Tlie  limited  capacity  of  tlie  State  Hos- 
pital makes  it  neeesBary  to  transfer  patients  to  the  county 
agyluma  whih-  they  could  still  be  benefitted  by  active  treat- 
ment. In  addition  to  this  the  county  system  seems  to  have 
certain  practieal  defects:  absence  of  the  hospital  idea,  lack 
of  medical  oversight,  lack  of  suffieient  attendants,  lack  of 
standards  of  rare  enforced  by  a  central  authority,  and  lack 
of  proper  State  supervision.' 

Indiana,  aijout  lillO,  found  it  impo^ible  to  build  inRtita- 
tions  fast  enough  to  meet  tfie  needs  of  its  defective  and  de- 
pendent classes.  A  plan  of  Community  Farms  was  de- 
vised for  the  care  of  the  insane  and  of  misdemeanant)!,  in 
addition  to  the  village  for  epdeptics  and  the  Colony  for 
the  Feebleminded  already  in  existence.  The  first  of  these, 
Wayne  Farms,  is  administered  from  the  Eastern  Hospital 
and  receives  a  selected  class  of  patients  who  do  not  need 
constant  medical  treatment  or  special  nursing  and  who 
are  benefitted  in  health  and  self-control  by  outdoor  occu- 
pations. This  general  back-to-the-land  movement  for  men- 
tal and  moral  patients  will  be  watched  with  great  interest 
OS  offering  one  of  the  practicable  solutions  for  a  problem 
which  is  imminent  in  every  state-' 

New  York,  on  the  other  hand,  cares  for  both  chronic 
and  acute  insane  in  the  same  institutions.  An  investiga- 
tion in  1917  by  the  Mental  Hygiene  Committee  of  the 
Stat£  Charities  Aid  Association,  approves  of  this  practice 

I  Salmon,   N,    Y.   State   llosp.    Bui.,    Feb.,    1915.     Burr.   C.    B., 
Amcr.  Ja.  of  taaantly,  Ot^t.,  18DS. 
3  The  Surve]/,  vol.  35,  p.  373. 
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for  several  reaeonB:  the  syetem  ie  flexible  and  intensivi? 
care  and  the  beet  modern  equipment  are  at  haod  to  hi^ 
used  when  necesaary.  The  Committee  says  "  that  to  cnl 
off  patieniR  from  the  possibilily  of  export  care,  if  a  change 
in  their  condition  should  demand  it,  would  be  an  unthink- 
able step  backward  in  the  treatment  of  mental  disease." 
The  separate  care  of  chronic  cases,  bo  far  from  being  eco- 
nomical, would  in  their  view,  result  in  greatly  increasing 
the  number  of  hired  workers  at  State  Hospitals  and 
would  require  tlie  provision  of  hospital  equipment  in  Dew 
custodial  institutionu  for  all  those  approaching  infirm  or 
bedridden  states.  Especial  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  good  medical  men  and  tlie  loss  of  scien- 
tific interest  when  chronic  cases  are  separated  from  acute.' 

The  tendency  of  institutions  to  fill  up  with  chronic  cases 
and  the  rapidly  increasing  cost  of  care,  led  not  only  to 
County  care  as  in  Wisconsin  but  to  a  variety  of  other 
methods  of  segregating  chronic  patients.  In  l^Iassachusett^ 
the  harmless  chronic  insane  are  boarded  out  in  families. 
With  the  kind  of  supervision  demanded  by  modem  stand- 
ards the  cost  of  board  and  visiting  makes  it  not  much  less 
expensive  than  asylum  care,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  satis- 
factory in  selected  cases.  In  Scotland  this  system  of  incor- 
porating the  insane  of  certain  types  in  the  ordinary-  popula- 
tion has  been  developed  much  farther  than  in  this  country 
until  about  one-fourth  of  Uie  total  number  are  living  in 
families.  Althou^  iudiseriminate  hoarding-out  is  no- 
where advocated  this  method  certainly  provides  at  minimum 
cost  for  a  certain  class  of  patients  who  could  not  be  dis- 
charged upon  their  own  resources  but  who,  with  suitable 
visiting  and  superWsion,  are  fit  for  a  degree  of  libertr. 

A  far  more  important  classification  than  t 
chronic  and  acute  insane  is  that  between  criminal  a 
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rcriminaL  Under  the  present  syatem  in  most  ststea  the 
insane  criminal  may  be  sent  to  an  ordinarv  insane  hos- 
pital, to  the  almshouse,  to  the  jail  in  the  care  of  the  aheriff, 
or  to  be  placed  in  a  special  cell.  To  send  the  criminal 
insane  to  the  hospital  is  unjust  to  the  respectable  and  non- 
criminal patient.  The  insane  hospital  should  no  more  he 
a  dumping-ground  than  the  almshouse.     The  necessity  for 

IBpecta!  treatment  of  the  criminal  insane  has  been  recog- 
nized by  six  states  only.  In  New  York  one  institution 
Bervea  for  the  unconvicted  and  another  for  the  convicted 
persons  of  this  class.  In  general,  the  tendency  is  to  model 
Buch  special  institutions  on  the  type  of  the  insane  hospital 
with  prison  security  added.' 

I  Epileptic  and  feebleminded  persons  should  not  be  in 
direct  contact  with  the  insane.  The  epileptics  are  es- 
pecially unhappy  and  are  an  annoyance  both  to  the  other 
inmates  and  to  the  management  where  the  special  treat- 
ment which  they  require  is  not  provided.  Where  the 
amount  of  land  is  sufficient  to  carry  out  fully  the  colony 
system,  epileptics  and  feebleminded  may  sometimes  be 
fairly  well  provided  for  together,  although  the  ideal  is 
aegrpgation  of  these  classes. 

t  Classification  within  the  institution  should  be  such  aa  to 
isolate  the  filthy  and  unmanageable  patients  from  those 
of  quiet  behavior.  It  is  one  of  the  defects  of  the  congre- 
gate institution  of  the  older  type  that  the  wards  are  too 
large  to  make  possible  the  individualization  of  cases.  In 
the  modern  colony  institution  the  requirements  of  proper 
clnssitication  may  lie  met  by  suitable  separation  in  spaif, 
variety  of  buildings  and  equipment,  and  by  judicious  group- 
ing. Large  institutions,  whether  desirable  or  not.  must  de- 
velop economical  administration  and  excellence  of  medical 
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too  difficult  to  obtain  admisEion  to  an  insane  hospital  can- 
be  over  eropbasizeU.  Whether  a  person  in  legally  in- 
Btine  and  in  netd  of  aayium  treatment  or  the  eoiitvol  of  a 
guardian,  ia  decided  in  the  United  -States  by  several  dif- 
ferent methods  of  commitment:  by  arraignment  am!  trial 
without  medieal  authority ;  by  trial  without  medical  e;>am- 
ination;  by  physician's  declaration,  the  Court  merely  regis- 
tering the  findings ;  by  a  Lunacy  (.'oni  miss  ion ;  ajid  volun- 
tarily by  the  patient  himaclf.  The  decision  as  to  sanity  is 
primarily  a  medical  question,  but  the  old  method  was  to 
treat  it  as  a  legal  one.  The  person  "  charged  "  with  in- 
ganity  was  brought  personally  into  court  and  tried  before 
a  jury.  In  a  few  States  jury  trial  is  still  oldigatory  in  alt 
cases,  and  the  presence  of  the  patient  at  the  (rial  is  de- 
manded, Altliough  this  system  may  be  properly  charac- 
terised aa  barbarous,  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  judicial 
element  in  the  matter  which  retjuires  that  the  cases  should 
be  passed  upon  by  a  court.  The  more  progressive  States 
provide  that  all  commitments  shall  be  recorded  in  the  Court 
of  Recoril;!,  but  that  the  teatimouy  upon  which  the  action 
is  based  shall  for  the  most  part  be  that  of  medical  experts. 
It  is  necessary  that  tliis  should  be  provided  for,  tliat  uu  ade- 
quate amount  of  expert  teetimuny  should  dct«rnune  the 
question  of  sanity,  and  that  a  court  should  protect  the  rights 
of  the  patient. 

New  forces,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
began  to  alter  tiic  public  altitude  toward  the  insane.  The 
decline  of  the  theory  of  demoniacal  possession  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  such  inhuman  treatment;  the  demonstra- 
tion that  penal  methods  uf  restraint  were  unnecessary  and 
injurious;  the  growing  belief  that  insanity  is  euraiilc;  ami 
the  spread  of  scientific  conceptions  of  mental  disease;  all 
of  these  changes  began  to  be  reflecte<l  in  legislation.  In 
1882  Massachusetts  re^toi-ed  the  voluntary  admisi-ion  law 
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and  sis  other  meaflures  now  provide  for  the  temporary  care 
of  insane  persons,  four  of  which  may  be  employed  without 
court  action.  The  voluntary  adrnksion  law  serves  partic- 
ularly tliose  individuals  who  fear  they  are  becoming  insane 
and  wish  advice  and  treatment.  Under  it  several  thou- 
sniid  patients  have  been  received  since  1S95.  The  Boston 
I'olice  law  provides  tliat  the  arresting  officer  shall  bring 
mentally  disturbed  persons  to  the  psychopathic  hospital 
instead  of  to  the  jail,  as  formerly.  The  ten-day  emergency 
and  observation  law  provides  that  the  police  or  any  phys- 
ician may  ask  the  superintendent  of  any  insane  hospital  to 
care  for  any  mentally  disordered  person  for  this  period. 

A  table  of  admissions  shows  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
use  of  these  measures  which  protect  the  mentally  sick  from 
delay,  legal  exaction  and  pnblicitj'.  Dr.  Frankwood  E, 
Williams  has  said  that  these  laws  are  valuable  because  tliey 
tend  to  express  in  legal  form  the  modern  conception  of 
mental  disorders;  they  make  it  possible  to  provide  early 
trentment,  and  afford  protection  to  the  patient,  his  family 
and  the  community;  and  finally  they  make  for  a  wider 
cooperation  between  the  hospitals  and  the  lay  and  medical 
public' 

In  New  York  State  there  are  four  methods  by  which 
patients  are  admitted  to  State  hospitals  for  the  insane. 
These  are  given  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Haviland  in  the  order  of  the 
required  legal  formalities:' 

"The  voluntary  admission  is  the  simplest  and  is  valid 
for  an  indefinite  period,  so  long  as  the  patient  needs  treat- 
ment, cwept  as  hospital  residence  may  be  terminated  at  any 
time  after  the  patient  has  given  ten  days'  notice  in  writin-: 
of  a  desire  to  leave.     The  emergency  admission  is  on  fh-- 

1  Kxirsrtu  from  Williamn,  "  I.efn*''>*t<o"  for  the  Instuie  in  Maasa- 
chiiBetts,''  Pull,  .1,  Mh8».  Soc.  for  Menial  Hygiene. 
xLong  Island  Ued.  Jo.,  vol,  ix.   (1915),  p,  328. 
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action  of  the  Health  oHker  only,  and  is  valid  for  but  ten 
days.  The  emergency  comraitraent  is  on  the  action  of  a 
petitioner  and  two  qualified  Examiners  in  Lunacy,  and  is 
also  valid  for  but  ten  days.  The  regular  commitment  is 
on  the  action  of  a  petitioner,  two  qualified  Examiners  in 
Lunacy  and  the  Court,  and  is  valid  for  an  indefinite  period 
to  be  terminated  by  the  hospital  superintendent  on  the 
basis  of  the  patient's  condition.  ...  A  State  Hospital  U 
required  to  send  trained  attendants  to  bring  all  public 
patients  from  their  homes  or  places  of  confinement  when 
committed  to  the  hospital,  women  patients  always  being 
accompanied  by  women  attendants." 

Occupation  as  a  remedial  measure,  vithia  and  outside 
the  hospital,  is  gaining  in  importance.  Very  early  in  the 
care  of  the  insane  the  curative  effect  of  suitable  house- 
hold duties  and  of  outdoor  labor  was  recognised,  but  these 
occupations  are  not  satisfactory  for  all  classes  of  patients. 
Others  must  be  provided  —  trades,  weaving  and  artistic 
crafts.  Such  diversion  relieves  the  monotony  of  institution 
life,  giving  to  each  day  some  interest  and  purpose  and  has 
far-reaching  po&sibilities  for  restoration  of  the  mentally 
diseased. 

The  parole  system  for  recovered  patients  is  steadily  ex- 
tending in  the  best  institutions.  When  the  patient  has 
improved  to  such  an  extent  that  it  seema  wise  to  give  him 
a  trial  outside,  he  is  discharged  on  a  limited  parole.  In 
New  York  the  number  of  patients  on  parole  increased  from 
978  in  1913  to  ],34(j  in  191(i.  Tbe  number  of  such  paroles 
will  be  safelv  increased  in  proportion  as  field  agents  are 
employed  and  out-clinica  established  where  patients  may 
report  tberaselves  and  be  advised.  The  average  cost  of 
maintaining  a  patient  in  a  New  York  Hospital  in  1916 
was  $210  per  year;  thus  the  parole  of  i,'ii&  patients  for 
nine  months  saved  M  tbe  State  more  tlian  $200,000;  and 
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furthennore,  each  patiejit  paroled  made  room  tor  a  new 
patient  in  tlie  iiiBtitution.^ 

Tlierc  is  always  a  possibility  that  the  patient  may  have 
a  recurrence  of  his  disease  and,  for  patieuta  who  have  no 
friends  to  assist  tliein,  there  has  developed  a  system  of 
after-care  which,  in  Xow  York,  has  recently  been  taken  over 
by  the  hofpitals  as  part  of  their  social  service.  Mias  Eloora 
Thomson  of  the  Illinois  Mental  Hygiene  Society,  believes 
tliat  after-care  should  include  a  convalescent  home  for 
paroled  patients  where  they  may  adjust  themselves  to  life 
again;  and  that  it  is  highly  important  that  convalescents 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  establish  themselves  in  an 
occupation  which  interests  them  and  wliich  at  the  same 
time  pays  a  living,  Jlisa  Thomson  is  carrying  on  at  Hull 
HouM,  Chicago,  a  laboratory  of  industries  where  a  small 
nimiber  of  convalescents  and  of  mentally  unstable  persons 
are  occupied  and  earning.  With  proper  direction  and  re- 
etlucation  in  an  interesting  and  paying  occupation  menj 
insane  and  unstable  persona  can  become  useful,  contented 
and  self-supporting.  This  private  experiment,  it  is  hoped, 
may  become  the  model  for  a  state  system. 

The  Out-patient  department,  clinic  or  dispensary,  ia  one 
of  the  most  significant  of  the  recent  developments  in  the 
care  of  the  insane.  The  private  clinics  established  in 
1906  by  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  of  \ew  York 
prepared  tlie  way  for  the  law  of  1913  authorizing  the  eatab- 
lishmeut  of  clinics  in  connection  with  the  state  hnspilals 
and  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon  "  as  tiie  most 
important  step  for  the  care  of  the  insane  taken  in  a  genera- 
tion." *    The  records  of  5,0U0  patients  admitted  for  the  firet 

1  Hitinps,  "Oppupation  as  a  Remedial  Factor,"  Pub,  13,  Mau. 
Soc,  (or  MpTital  Hygiene, 
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time  to  the  State  lios^pitals  in  lf)ll  showed  that  in  nearly 
one-third  of  all  taaes  mental  disease  liad  existed  for  at 
least  a  year  before  admiE^ion.  Dr.  tialmou  says  that  in 
191i  there  were  more  cases  of  general  pHresis  admitted  to 
hospitals  in  one  year  than  of  deaths  by  typhoid  fever;  and 
that  the  cost  of  out-patient  servit-e  is  irisignilieuiit  as  eom- 
pared  with  the  resultH  of  neglect  ami  tcxi  late  treatment 
which  makes  hospital  confinement  necessary  perhaps  for  a 
lifetime'  He  looks  forward  to  the  possibility  that  such 
clinics  may  grow  into  mental  hygiene  institutes  in  wliich 
many  caises  will  be  treated  without  removal  from  tlieir 
homes  and  which  will  become  effective  centers  of  preven- 
tion. 

Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  classiBea  individuals  from 
the  point  of  view  of  mental  hygiene  into  five  groups:  Ihose 
now  sane  who  will  probably  remain  so;  those  now  sane  who 
will  become  insane  under  certain  conditions;  those  now 
insane;  those  who  have  been  insane  but  are  now  recovered; 
and  those  yet  unborn.'  A  program  of  mental  hygiene 
should  provide  adequately  for  all  thcKc  clasaes.  In  the 
most  advanced  communities  there  is  some  provision,  thoagh 
often  inadequate,  for  those  already  insane;  and  in  clinics 
some  provision  for  the  after-care  of  those  recovered.  But 
from  the  preventive  stuudpoint  the  sane  and  the  unborn 
who  might  become  insane  are  the  most  important  groups. 
Many  of  those  now  insane  because  of  syphilis  or  alcoholic 
psychoses  were  once  sane  and  there  was  a  time  when  their 
degeneration  could  have  been  prevented.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country  the  decline  in  the  use  of  alcohol  is  already 
reflected  in  fewer  admissions  to  hospitals  from  this  cause. 
Many  persons  of  neurotic  stoc'k  might  be  forewarned  and 
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tauglit  self-control.  Until  we  come  to  understand  that 
iusauity  is  a  diseiisc  —  rather,  that  it  represents  a  group  of 
(liflcaBes,  some  of  which  are  incurable  and  others  recoverable 
—  remedial  measures  will  be  slow  of  adoptiou.  The  Psy- 
chopathic hospitals,  now  everywhere  deemed  necessary  to 
the  proper  diapiosia  of  the  insane,  are  hecoming  centers  of 
public  education.  National  and  local  Mental  Hygiene  So- 
cieties are  carrying  on  considered  programs  of  education, 
to  overcome  the  professional  isolation  of  mental  specialists 
and  of  hospitals  for  the  insane,  and  to  inform  the  ordinary 
layman  concerning  this  once  horrifying  disease.  The  State 
of  New  York  has  appointed  a  Commission  to  make  a  ten- 
year  program  for  the  care  of  the  mentally  deficient  of  all 
classes,  whose  recommendations  are  expected  to  have  great 
weight  with  the  Legislature.  In  spite  of  increasing  num- 
bers of  persons  mentally  disordered  to  be  cared  for,  these 
efforts  give  promise  of  diminution  in  the  uext  generation  if 
not  in  our  own.  The  recognition  that  the  insane  should  be 
treated  like  other  afflicted  and  diseased  persons  is  in  itself 
an  encouraging  attitude  which  will  lead  to  further  pre- 
ventive measures. 


CHAPTER  XV 
THE  FEEBLEUINDED 

The  general  tonii  feebleminded  is  now  used  to  cover  all 
grades  of  aubnormality,  idiocv  and  imbecility,  from  the 
diild  that  is  merely  dull  and  incapable  of  profiting  by  the 
ordinary  schooling,  to  the  gelatinous  muss  that  simply  eats 
imd  lives.  "The  lack  may  be  so  slight  as  to  involve  only 
tlie  aljility  to  properly  decide  (]iiestions  of  social  propriety 
and  conduct,  or  simply  questions  of  morality,  or  it  may  pro- 
foundly affect  every  faculty."  '  The  definilion  which  at 
the  present  time  most  accurately  delineates  the  general  class 
is  as  follows:  feeblemindedness  is  a  state  of  mental  defect 
existing  from  birth  or  from  an  early  age,  due  to  incomplete 
(■erebral  development  in  consequence  of  which  the  person 
affected  is  incapable  of  performing  his  duties  as  a  member 
of  society  in  the  position  of  life  lo  which  he  was  bom.* 
The  definition  of  the  English  Royal  Commission — "one 
who  cannot  compete  on  equal  terms  with  liis  fellows,  and 
who  is  not  capable  of  managing  himself  or  his  affairs  with 
ordinary  prudence  " —  is  most  intelligible  lo  Ihe  layman. 

The  feebleminded  are  commonly  classified  into  three 
groups:  idiots  —  those  who  will  not  develop  beyond  a  men- 
tal age  of  two  years;  imbeciles  —  who  are  more  intelligent 
than  idiots  but  will  not  develop  as  a  rule  beyond  the 
mental  age  of  seven  years;  and  morons  —  who  are  neither 

t  Fornald,  "  Fephlpminded  Children,"  addresa  New  Eng,  Aaaoc. 
of  School  Super  in  tt-ndfiitH.  2d  Ed..  1012. 
■  See  Ooddard  and  Tredgold. 
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idiots  nor  imbeciles  but  whose  mental  age  is  not  likely  ever 
to  rise  above  the  average  child  of  twelve  years.     The  rela- 
tive proportion  of  these  groups  in  the  population  has  been 
estimated  by  Dr.  Samuel  C.  Kohs  by  collating  and  inter- 
preting a  variety  of  atatistieal  studies  and  community  sur- 
veys wliich   include  those  in  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded, in  institutions  for  the  delinquent,  in  the  public 
schools  and  at  large  in  the  community.     His  conclusions 
summarized  in  the  accompanying  table  are:  that  morons 
(high-grndo  feehlcminded)  are  about  four  times  as  numer- 
ous as  idiots  and  imbeciles  combined,  and  that  more  than 
half  of  all  of  them  are  at  large.     Only  almut  one-thinl 
of  the  whole  defective  population  is  in  institutions  and  cf 
these  more  than  half  are  idiots  and   imbeciles.     Morons 
are  in  the  minority  in  institution.!).     Of  the  morons  at  large 
a  large  part  are  females  of  childbearing  age. 

TABLE  XLII 
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To  one  familiar  with  the  fads  the  figures  would  eeem  to 
show  that  fecbleminrledness  ami  epilepsy  hfc  iucreaaing  rap- 
idly in  tlie  United  States.  From  June  1,  18!)0  to  Jan.  1, 
1916,  the  number  of  such  persona  under  state  eare  increased 
from  4,001  to  34,137,  an  increase  of  753  per  cent  while  the 
increase  of  the  general  population  in  the  same  period  waa 
only  63  per  cent.'  What  these  figures  do  show  are  "the 
amount  of  state  care  provided  in  rec*nt  years  for  a  class 
that  had  hitherto  been  almndoned  in  jails  and  ahnshousea 
or  had  roamed  the  country,  a  menace  to  tlie  community. 
...  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  increase  is  an  index  of  lack 
of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  former  generations  of  the 
great  part  played  by  mental  deficiency  in  dependency,  crime 
and  delinquency." 

Four  intensive  surveys  made  in  England  and  America 
between  lOOJ)  and  101?  gave  an  average  ratio  of  1  feeble- 
minded person  to  each  200  of  the  population;  estimates  of 
various  authorities  in  1915  varied  from  1  to  21)0  to  1  to 
294.  On  this  basis  there  were  in  New  York  State  in  1917 
not  less  than  33,000  feebleminded  persons  of  whom  5,399 
were  in  institutions  intended  for  Uicm,  4,500  in  institutions 
not  intended  for  them,  and  23,101  at  large  in  the  com- 
munity. The  cost  of  maintaining  them  in  institutions  not 
suitable  for  them  was  approximately  $2.50  per  year  per 
inmate  above  that  required  to  house  them  at  tlie  Rome  Cus- 
todial Asylum.'  The  experience  of  Massacliusetta  con- 
firms these  conclusions.  The  league  for  Preventive  Work 
declares  that  there  are  approximately  15,000  feebleminded 
in  Massachusetts,  of  whom  3,000  are  in  institutions  in- 

I  There  vera  also  in  private  inBtitutionH  2,S1C  feebleminded. 
MenM  Hi/i/icne.  vol.    i,  no.  4   (111171,  p,  650. 

I  Hart,  N.  Y.  C.  C„  I1'13.  -  Fei.lili;mindPd  Adrift."'  Leapue  for 
Preventive  Work.  April,  IDIO.  New  York  Com.  on  Feeblemindcd- 
nesa,  1917— "  Facts,"  etc. 
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tended  for  tliem  and  3,000  in  iustitutions  not  intended  for 
iliem  —  the  rest  at  large;  and  that  the  maintenance  of 
tliem  in  jails,  alraahoufsca,  iusaue  asyluma  and  elsewhere  is 
more  expensive  than  segregation  in  schools,  which  would 
enable  them  to  live  happily  on  their  own  plane.  Probably 
tlie  most  wasteful  method  of  earing  for  the  feebleminded 
is  found  in  Kentucky.  The  Commlssiou  appointeil  liy  the 
Governor  in  1316  reported  that  under  the  tJtate  Aid  .\l 
Home  Act,  2,200  persons  had  Ijeen  found  by  the  courts  to 
be  "  idiots  and  without  estate  "  and  that  $165,000  had 
been  paid  to  the  committee  in  charge  of  such  paupers  us 
outdoor  relief.  Some  of  these  cases  were  earning  iheJr 
own  living,  some  were  merely  parasites,  others  were  deaf, 
blind,  dumb,  epileptic  —  not  feebleminded;  and  some  of 
tlie  counties  used  Pauper  Idiot  Funds  to  nin  their  poor 
farms.' 

The  causes  of  feeblemindedness  fall  into  two  main 
groups :  the  congenital,  in  wiiicli  parents  or  ancestors  were 
feebleminded;  and  the  acquired  qr  accidental,  those  who 
are  feebleminded  as  a  result  of  enviroumenta]  causes.  The 
hereditary  cases  are  by  far  the  more  numerous  as  shown  by 
the  studies  of  family  histories.  Henry  H.  Goddard  finds 
that  65  per  cent  of  bis  institution  cases  had  one  or  both 
parents  feebleminded.  Tlierv  is  do  doubt  of  the  certaintT 
of  this  inheritance  under  the  Mendelian  tlieory.  Acquired 
characteristics  are  not  transmitted  but  there  is  reason  for 
belief  that  alcoholism,  syphilis,  tuberculosis  and  other  fac- 
tors may  initiate  germinal  variation  which  may  becotne 
hennlitary.'     It  is  largely  from  people  with  such  heredities 

<  Report  of  thf  Commission  od  the  Feeblaninded.  1917.  Ifotfal 
ttyfiime,  vol.  i,  page  274. 

I  FernaM.  \V.  F-  "Thr  Growth  of  PrcTJstoBii.-'  etc,  Pok  *, 
Nat    Cum.   for   Meftt*!   Bfgicne.   1017.     Set  Chapter   IV  of  thi* 
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that  paupers  and  prostitutes,  thf  ukuliulif  ami  tLe  criminal, 
recruiteil.  Among  the  feebleminded  the  most  dan- 
gcrauH  are  those  in  whioh  the  sex  instinct  is  dominant 
und  uncontrolled.  Such  strains  are  exceedingly  prolific, 
much  more  ao  than  among  normal  atock. 

Institutional  care  for  the  feebleminded  in  the  United 
States  was  hegun  by  the  Static  of  Massachusetts  in  1848  as 
a  result  of  study  of  the  methods  of  European  schools; 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  in  1853,  Connecticut  in  1855. 
Ohio  in  1857  and  Kentucky  in  18(i0  had  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Massachusetts  but  after  twenty-two  years  of  agita- 
tion on  hfhalf  of  the  feebleminded  only  seven  states  had 
made  provision  for  them.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
16  states  which  make  no  provision  for  the  feebleminded 
and  none  of  the  other  35  make  suflicient  provision,  although 
Miusathnsi'tls  still  leads  the  list.  Table  XLIII  gives  the 
provision  in  :35  states  in  191«  per  10u,000  of  the  population. 

The  earlier  institutions  were  organized  as  schools  ratlier 
than  for  custodial  care;  and  it  was  believed  tiiat  u  very  large 
proportion  of  the  ree!>lfmini:lcd  could  he  trained  to  self- 
supporl  and  returned  to  the  commuuitv.  At  the  end  of  a 
generation  of  educational  effort  tt  was  td'Ognized  that  in 
many  cases  they  are  too  limited  and  too  out  of  adjustment 
with  society  to  he  returned  permanently  to  the  world.  In 
proportion  as  the  hereditary  nature  of  this  limitation  has 
been  recognized  the  methods  of  training  have  been  altered. 
As  regards  training,  institutions  now  have  two  general 
grades  of  inmates' :  the  sehool  and  the  custodial.  In  the 
school  department,  gnniea,  and  occupations,  object  teaching, 
gymnastics,  manual  training  and  graphic  methods  are 
largely  employed  and  hooks  have  a  relatively  small  place. 
The  limit  of  school  training  is  usually  the  sixth  grade  of 
the  public  sehool.  In  the  best  institutions  instruction  is 
directed  to  industrial  occupations  and  manual  labor,  and 
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TABLE  XL! II 
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a  great  vurii'ty  of  work  can  be  done  by  the  pupils.  Accord- 
inp  lo  Dr.  Fernald,  probably  not  more  tbaii  10  to  15  per 
cent  can  thus  be  trained  "  to  self-support  in  tlie  sense  of 
going  out  into  the  community,  securing  and  retaining  a 
Bitnation,  and  prudently  spending  tiieir  earnings.  With 
all  our  training  we  cannot  give  our  pupils  that  indispens- 
able sometbing  known  as  good,  plain  eommon-sense." 

The  custodial  class,  who  must  remain  in  the  institution 
for  life,  includes  young  children  many  of  wliom  cannot 
dress  or  feed  tbemsclves;  the  excitable,  offensive,  and  de- 
structive cases;  the  moral  imbeciles  who,  even  when  edu- 
cated, cannot  be  trusted  at  large  in  the  community;  the 
bedridden  and  the  infirm.  Even  these,  many  of  them,  can 
be  greatly  improved  in  |)ersonal  habits  and  made  lese  trou- 
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bleeome  by  a  carufui  Bjstem  of  liabit  traiuing.  The  large 
institution  with  all  grades  proptrly  classified,  affords  an 
opportunity  to  many  who  cannot  bo  trusted  at  large  to  earn 
their  living  and  to  load  useful  and  contented  lives.  They 
supplant  hired  iabor,  assisting  in  the  bakery,  the  carpenter 
shop,  the  boiler  room  and  laundry.  They  can  be  taught  to 
manufacture  nearly  all  the  articles  required  by  the  institu- 
tion and  the  farm  and  garden  and  dairy  work  can  be  done 
largely  by  the  trained  adults.  The  women  of  child-bearing 
age  who  cannot  be  allowed  to  live  outside  are  very  maternal 
in  their  instincts  and  under  supervision  make  excellent 
nurses  for  the  children  and  the  bedridden. 

Supervision  by  competent  and  trained  institution  assist- 
ants is  the  keynote  ol  success  in  all  the  most  advanced  insti- 
tutions. At  Waverlfv  and  Wrentham,  MaBsaclm setts ;  at 
Letchworth  Villagr',  New  York;  at  Vineliind,  Xew  Jersey; 
at  Home,  New  York;  and  at  Faribault,  Minnesota;  and  at 
some  others  of  tlic  large  institutions  receiving  all  classes, 
the  inmates  are  never,  working  or  sleeping,  out  of  the 
sight  of  an  attendant.  The  chief  problem,  therefore,  of 
administration  is  to  secure  suitable  peo])!e  for  this  task  — 
people  who  are  patient,  humane  and  efficient;  who  are 
intelligent  enough  to  make  of  every  daily  habit  and  task  an 
educational  opportunity  for  the  inmate  and  a  means  of 
kindly  di«-ipline.  Just  as  schools  of  nursing  have  become 
a  required  part  of  the  hospital  service,  the  training  of  em- 
ployees for  institutions  will  also  become  professionalized. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  applicants  for  ad- 
mission to  such  institutions  has  produced  overcrowding  and 
long  waiting  lists  but  in  recent  years  is  finding  solution  in 
systems  of  what  may  be  called  out-colony  care.  The  older 
institutions,  many  of  which  have  not  the  acre  per  inmate 
which  is  the  minimum  standard  for  a  location,  have  bought 
large  acreages  at  some  distance  from  the  parent  institution 
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and  from  time  to  time  traosfcr  to  Iheni  colonics  of  traiued 
inmatfiB.  Tlie  older  men  and  boya  arc  wull  adapted  to  thi* 
pioneering  type  of  liEe  —  clearing  land,  lumbcrtug,  pre- 
jiaring  tlie  soil  for  i-ropa,  caring  for  stock,  building  llie 
farm  buildings  —  and  tlic  uost  of  maintenance  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  When  the  preparatory  training  of  tbe  in- 
mate is  sufficient  and  tlie  colony  is  under  proper  super- 
vision, tbis  affords  opportunity  for  an  almoRt  indefinite  ex- 
pansion of  tbe  institutions  at  a  practicable  cost  to  the 
community. 

At  tbe  Rome  Custodial  Apylum,  wliitb  for  many  years 
waa  an  overcrowded  institution  of  the  congregate  tj'pe.  Dp. 
Charles  Bernstein  has  developed  in  ri^ent  years  a  new  type 
of  the  colony  idea,  in  whicli  while  under  HupervJsiuu,  tbe 
selected  inmBt<'H  for  servire  colonies  may  become  self-sap- 
portiug.  Dr.  iSeniPtein  began  ju  I'.tOS  by  buying  or  rent- 
ing in  t!ie  vicinity  of  tbe  town  of  Itome,  ordinary  farms 
upon  wbicb  were  aetlled  small  groups  of  trained  boys  and 
men  under  parole  from  the  institution,  and  under  super- 
vision of  carefully  selected  superintendents.  In  1016  a 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  four  farms  was  lieing  so  culti- 
vated and  tbe  products  represented  one-tbinl  of  the  net  cost 
to  the  State  of  tiie  maintenance  of  about  70  paroled  work- 
era.  This  variation  of  the  colony  plan  is  now  being  ex- 
panded into  what  may  be  called  "  service  "  colonies  from 
which  men  and  women  are  sent  out  to  work  —  BtiU  on 
parole  —  for  wages  in  the  surrounding  community.  The 
girls'  service  colony,  esiabliebed  in  a  rented  house  in  the 
town  of  Home,  is  home  and  social  center  for  selected  girls 
who  go  out  to  work  for  wages.  It  is  presided  over  by  a  ma- 
tron with  a  social  vi.sitor  lo  inspect  their  working  places, 
their  street  deportment,  and  accompany  them  to  places  of 
entertainjnent.  In  191G,  (i7  moron  girls  so  paroled  served 
22C  families  by  the  day  at  domestic  work,  making  them- 
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selves  entirely  self-anpporting.  Only  a  few  were  allowed 
to  6feep  at  the  places  wliere  they  worked.  During  the  year, 
25  were  returned  to  tlie  parent  institution  for  further  train- 
ing, seven  because  of  illness  and  the  remainder  for  unbe- 
coming conduct.  Dr.  BernBtc-in  believe^  that  some  auch 
plan  iti  necessary  for  all  large  institutions  to  teat  out  the 
ability  of  trained  innjales  to  go  back  to  the  world  and  live 
without  supervision ;  and  further,  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
care  to  a  practicable  amount.  By  these  colony  methoda 
under  gootl  Bupervision,  the  per  capita  cost  which  runs  from 
$200  to  $400  per  year  can  he  reduced  to  $100  and  even  to 
$50.00  and  at  the  same  time  the  inmates  can  be  of  real 
Hcrvice  to  many  communities  as  substitutes  for  "the  hired 
man  "  and  the  "  domestic  "  now  so  difficult  to  obtain.' 

This  experiment,  viewed  critically  by  many  authorities  on 
the  care  of  the  feebleminded,  seems  to  be  succesaful  in  the 
hands  of  its  originator ;  whether  it  will  be  generally  applic- 
abl  throughout  the  country  as  a  solution  of  the  two  immi- 
nent problems  of  overcrowding  and  increasing  expense,  has 
j-et  to  he  proved.  Like  almost  every  other  proposal  fur 
rehabilitation  and  care  of  dependents  it  requires  a  high 
grade  of  administrative  ability,  which  is  both  scarce  and 
expensive.  Whatever  the  form  which  it  may  in  the  future 
take,  there  is  now  no  f|uestion  but  that  colony  extonaion  is 
the  direction  in  which  the  care  of  the  feebleminded  will 
develop  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

In  Massachusetts,  wliile  the  Colony  plan  was  adopted 
long  ago,  the  most  recent  proposals  lie  in  a  direction  con- 
sistent with  her  general  tradition  of  keeping  all  classes  of 
dependents  out  of  institutions  and  boarding  them  out  in  the 
community  as  far  as  possible.  Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernald  de- 
clares tfiat  the  next  step  will  be  "  the  development  of  plana 
for  the  supervisory  care  of  suitable  cases,  usually  those  who 

I  Reports  of  the  Rome  Custodial  Asylum,  1915  ff. 
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hau'  IkuI  :i  !oii^^  |v!-:>\l  of  instituuonal  observation  and 
it'Aitnr!:;.  iti  tiu'  v''tii:iiu:ii:v.  Many  such  patients  can  get 
ou  in  {\w\r  *'\vn  I'.oincs,  whilo  oc[.v.rs  may  be  boarded  out. 
iti  v;i:v:'',:'!\  <c'.cv U'll  l\i:!'.i'ics  iu  rura:  voinuiunities.  sub- 
jwi  ix^  <::m  <'.:;vrv:'iUMi  'n  oi!^ver-  '»:*  the  parent  institu- 
l!v»:>.  W".!*  •.'•■^  I ■i.x <.'«'■':•  a":  ri't;  c:i:'av.i"v  oi  anv  institu- 
l:o:i    \\v'-.:\:    v::tvL..  I'l'.    i-V    !  iv.;.'!    ■.■r.'.v    ov    r;;^   supply   of 

si: •;.«■'  N-  v.i^'<,  '.!'^"  :  'v«"i:--i;"  ■.^"  ':'  :i't'  .';un:r' .  the  character 
v»i  !  \-  ;;*'.v-i  'I'*.-,  .ii  ::  .i"-;  :/•:  i  .  .rv  o:  :::e  executive. 
cK  i>o  V'--:  .'.  ■••.{  "V'r'v^;  "v  •::  [  ".c  -'.•iMtjei  :o  ihe  mini- 
i!v.:v»  .*•' ■      v*  ••■.»;»:.    j.-- *.    '.  "x-  "v     :'  se«j'ir::i:f  ontia- 
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lieves  that  if  the  moron  women  were  removed  from  the 
world  for  twenty  yearn,  the  sum  total  of  feeblemindednesa 
would  be  removed  by  half.  There  is  a  minority  of  feeble- 
minded girla  and  a  larger  number  of  feebleminded  boya 
and  men  who,  after  training  at  least,  can  safely  live  in  a 
community  that  understands  their  limitations. 

A  comprehensive  program  for  state  care  of  the  feeble- 
minded has  bren  growing  up  in  the  last  decade  the  elements 
of  which,  contributed  by  a  number  of  different  authorities, 
are  tolerably  standardized.    These  may  be  briefly  e 


Rhowinff  (jrHdea  of  intellifr'Ticp,  by  tlit  "  InlelligenfP  Quotient" 
method,  of  215  boya  committed  to  the  Whittier  Stnte  School, 
California,  and  clasFitipd  by  the  department  of  reseBreh.  The 
black  area  on  the  left  indicatea  the  proportioc  of  feeble-minded. 

ated  as  showing  the  probable  future  development,  although 
some  of  them  will  doubtless  alter  their  relative  import- 
ance in  the  course  of  years.  Registration  of  all  feeble- 
minded persons  is  regarded  as  important  in  order  to  know 
how  many  there  are  to  be  provided  for  and  to  carry  out 
properly  any  system  of  supervision  of  tliose  who  remain 
at  large.  Those  who  are  to  be  given  institutional  care  are 
—  in  the  order  of  necessity :  the  idiots  and  helpless  who 
cannot  be  cared  for  at  home;  girls  of  child-beartng  age, 
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for  a  period  of  30  to  35  years;  mischievous  morons  and 
imbec'iles,  for  life;  the  greater  number  of  morons  and  im- 
betiles  of  all  ages  who,  after  a  period  of  training  in 
industries  and  manual  kbor  in  institutions,  can  he  trans- 
ferred under  permanent  parole  and  superviaion  to  their 
homes,  or  to  colonies  and  farms,  or  boarded  out  in  the  com- 
munity. To  make  this  census  effective  clinics  should  be 
established  which  are  easy  of  access  and  a  research  bureau 
should  be  constantly  pushing  into  new  fields  which  may 
throw  light  on  the  causes  of  feeblemindedness  and  afford 
a  basis  for  more  accurate  diagnosis.  Since  the  borderline 
cases  are  Ihose  most  easily  overlooked,  the  place  for  detect- 
ing them  is  in  the  public  schools  where  an  expert  psycho- 
logical examination  should  separate  out  those  who  need 
attention  or  who  are  found  to  be  definitely  feebleminded,  in 
special  classes. 

It  is  here  also  that  the  mischievously  incorrigible  who 
later  will  clog  the  courts  and  fill  the  jails  and  prisons, 
should  be  defiuitcly  recognized  as  the  potential  defective 
delimiuent.  The  accompanying  diagram  (page  331)  based 
on  215  delinquent  boys  committed  to  the  California  State 
School  at  Whittier,  shows  how  small  a  proportion  are  nor- 
mal in  mind.  According  to  a  recent  investigation  by  the 
New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Association  about  one-third 
of  the  feebleminded  transgress  the  law,  and  nearly  one- 
third  of  all  delinquents  are  feebleminded.'  In  institutions 
for  the  feebleminded  or  in  reformatories  they  have  the 
power  of  evil  suggestion  over  the  minds  of  their  simple- 
minded  fellow  inmates;  in  reformatories  they  are  irreform- 
able  and  the  inciters  of  insubordination.  The  solution 
advocated  by  all  those  who  deal  with  cases  of  imbecility 
with  criminal  propensities  is  that,  the  defect  having  been 
discovered  very  early  at  school,  they  should  be  given  life- 
"  Defective  Delinquents,"  Memorandum,  etc.,  S.  C.  A.  A.,  1917. 
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long  care  with  the  eiiucation  suitable  for  the  feebleminded 
and  the  security  netessary  for  the  criminal.     Mr.  George 

Hasting!)  proposes  tliat  instuad  of  keeping  the  defective  de- 
linquent in  the  feebleminded  institution  there  shall  be  an 
interchange  of  inmates  between  the  correctional  and  cus- 
todial institutions;  and  tliat  the  inmates  of  all  reforma- 
tories iihall  be  re-classlfied  according  to  mentality  and  with 
a  view  to  placing  the  defective  delinquents  in  one  institu- 
tion by  themselves.  Until  some  such  solution  can  be  found 
it  is  highly  important  that  institutions  for  the  feebleminded 
shall  have  a  separate  building,  removed  from  the  otliers,  for 
the  disorderly  and  criminal  type.' 

Moron  girls  of  strongly  developed  sex  instincts  are,  nest 
to  the  detective  delinquent,  the  group  for  which  there  is 
least  provision.  In  all  institutions  for  delinquent  women 
they  constitute  a  third  or  more  of  the  inmates,  and  not  less 
than  a  third  of  liie  professional  prostitutes  are  feeble- 
minded. Yet  many  of  them  are  attractive  and  clever,  cap- 
able of  training  to  the  point  of  consideralile  competence  in 
industry  though  not  able  to  protect  themselves  in  the  world. 
Custodial  institutions  during  the  child-bearing  period  are 
abRolutely  necessary  iind  within  them  these  girls  are  often 
enpalile  of  self-support  and  creditable  behavior.  The 
moron  woman  is  mucJi  more  dangerous  to  the  community 
than  the  male  moron  because  she  is  highly  prolific  and 
easily  exploited  hy  men ;  and  constituting  so  great  a  danger 
to  society  she  should,  along  with  the  defective  delinquent, 
be  among  the  very  first  to  be  cared  for. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  there  are  many 
harmless  feebleminded  (lersons  who  after  a  period  of  sense, 
habit  and  industrial  training  in  institutions  may  safely  re- 
turn to  the  community.     As  yet  it  cannot  be  known  how 

1  Ste  hililio^raphy  imdor  naatingB,  Ferruld,  State  CharitiM 
Aid  AMOcUtioa  «t  al.  oo  this  subject. 
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much  Bupervision  of  them  would  bo  required  to  prevent 
their  being  exploited  or  becoming  degenerate  in  unsuitable 
environments.  AVheii  however,  there  are  psychiatrists  at- 
tached to  every  public  school  and  mental  clinics  in  the  com- 
munity with  a  staff  of  social  service  workers  attached  to 
tliem,  a  system  of  supervision  may  be  establinhed  corre- 
sponding to  that  in  use  for  the  visiting  of  placed-out  cbil- 
dreii.  The  campaign  of  education  now  begun  will  ulti- 
mately reach  the  whole  population,  instructing  them  not 
only  in  the  necessity  for  early  diagnosis  and  special  care  of 
the  feebleminded,  but  in  preventive  measures  along  eugenic, 
medical  and  social  lines.  Of  all  human  deficiencies  feeble- 
mindedness is  the  most  hereditary;  if  not  cut  off  at  its 
source  it  will  continue  to  produce  incapablea  beyond  the 
hope  of  caring  for  them;  hut  in  one  generation  of  custodial 
care  and  restraint  the  number  can  be  greatly  reduced.' 

The  care  of  the  feebleminded  is  pressing,  not  because 
they  are  the  most  numerous,  or  the  most  dangerous  or  the 
most  difficult  class  to  control,  but  because  they  complicate 
every  other  social  problem  and  because  tiiey  tend  to  increase. 
Feeblemindedness  acts  alternately  as  cause  and  effect  of 
alcoholism,  immorality,  pauperism,  t-riminality,  insanity, 
epilepsy  —  it  is  the  outward  sign  of  degeneracy  —  and  now 
that  we  know  how  to  care  for  this  class  humanely  every 
state  has  the  clear  duty  to  provide  for  them  as  a  few 
advanced  communities  are  already  beginning  to  do.^ 

A  further  differentiation  in  the  care  of  the  mentally  and 
nervously  diseased  is  the  provision  for  epileptics.  It  has 
been  believed  that  their  presence  in  institutions  for  the 
feebleminded  and  the  insane  is  unfortunate  from  the  stand- 
point of  other  patients,  while  at  the  same  time  the  special 

tTke  Survey,  vol.  xxvi,  p.  349    (IBll),  quoting  C.   B.  Dmven- 
port. 
1  The  Bwwy,  «dit.  vol.  xzxlii,  p.  73. 
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attentioD  they  need  cannot  be  given  them.  At  most  of 
the  large  institutionH  for  the  other  classea,  special  wards 
nr  buildings  are  provided  where  those  subject  to  epileptic 
Beiznrea  may  be  cared  for.  But  even  this  arrangement  iB 
inadequate,  since  the  epileptic,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
disease  at  least,  is  neither  feebleminded  nor  inKane,  and  is 
eonscioua  of  his  surroundings  in  the  intervalB  between  at- 
tacks. The  unhappy  condition  of  the  epileptic  in  tbe  world 
is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Barr : ' 

"Cut  off  more  or  less  from  school  companionsliip  and 
association  ,  .  .  however  welt  prepared  he  may  become,  hia 
infirmity  must  always  prove  an  impediment  to  securing  po- 
sitions of  trust  or  responsibility.  An  object  thus  of  terror 
or  of  pity  ...  he  gravitates  toward  a  life  of  self-indul- 
gence or  of  monotony  and  lonelinoss,  (ending  greatly  to 
produce  mental  deterioration.  .  .  .  Various  phases  of  the 
disease  are  characterized  by  wanderings,  delusions,  or  even 
by  the  perpetration  of  violent  acts  of  which  the  patient 
may  be  oblivious.  .  ,  .  This  leads  to  the  crowding  of  these 
unfortunates  into  insane  asylums  or  into  institutions  for 
the  feebleminded." 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  number  of  epileptics  is 
1  to  500  of  the  population  but  by  far  the  larger  number  of 
epileptics  are  outside  of  institutions  —  according  to  a  cen- 
sus of  1917  only  10,801  are  to  be  found  in  institutions  of 
all  kinds.  In  ten  states  separate  institutions  for  them  are 
maintained,  in  the  remaining  states  they  are  in  institutions 
for  either  the  feebleminded  or  the  insane,  or  in  private 
establishments.  Table  XLIV  is  a  summary  of  their  dis- 
tribution in  institutions. 

Epilepsy  is  an  obscure  disease  much  less  understood 
than  insanity  or  feeblemindedness.  It  may  be  defined  as 
a  chronic  progressive  disorder  of  the  brain,  characterisEed 

t  B«T,  "  Ment&l  Defectivw,"  p.  225. 
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TABLE  XLIVl 

EPILEPTICS  IN  INSriTUTIOXS,  1 


Public  institutions. . 
State  institutiong  . .  , 
Other  itiititutiona  . . 
Private    institatiooB . 


by  recurrent  paroxjBiDs  which  are  abrupt  in  apjtearance, 

riable  in  duration  but  generally  short.  There  is  gen- 
erally loss  or  impairment  of  conaciousnesfl  and  of  motor 
coordination,  with  or  without  mnsulsions.*  Dr.  Evoroll 
Flood  emphasizes  the  fact  that  it  is  "  a  coHocfion  of  gyrap- 
toma"  wliich  may  vary  markedly  in  different  paticDbi. 
The  most  characteristic  symptom,  on  the  whole,  is  impair- 
ment of  consciousnesB. 

With  epilepsy  are  frequently  found  ntlier  neuroses;  sb, 
for  instance,  epilepsy  with  feeblemindedness,  or  witb  in- 
aenity  or  with  criminal  tendencies.  Fi-eblemindctlneBS  is 
something  like  3.C  times  more  common  among  the  rear 
relatives  of  epileptics  than  is  epilepsy  it-^i'lf.  "  The  feeble- 
mindedness may  also  mean  a  condition  of  feelilencrvedneKS." 
Epilepsy  ia  chiefly  from  hereditary  sources,  from  parents 
who  are  tliemselven  epileptic  or  show  some  neuropathic 
taint.  Wlien  either  or  both  parents  were  epileptic  the 
disease  develops  earlier  in  life  in  the  offspring,  they  dete- 
riorate earlier  and  have  more  frequent  and  severe  attacks 
than  the  parenta.  The  age  of  onset  in  epileptics  who  de- 
scend from  alcoholic  strains  is  younger  than  for  all  cases 
of  epilepsy.* 

1  Mental  Hygiene,  vol   1.  no.  4  —  ceimus  by  Pollock  and  Purbuah. 

*  Dptlnition  after  Spratlin^  and  tmiunHlinn. 
»N.  Y   Ulnte  Hoard  of  flinr»    Bui    II  (HUT) 

*  Weeks,  D.  F.     Report  SUte  Epileptic  Village,  N.  J. 
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^H       Since  three-fourths  of  all  casee  of  epilep^^y  develop  before 

^V  twenty  yeare  of  age,  an  individual  born  with  this  suhnormal 

^B    taint  is  seldom  able  to  attain  any  degree  of  education  or 

H     acquire  a  trade.     His  nervous  instability  is  apt  to  become 

F     progressively  greater  as  he  grows  older  and  sooner  or  later, 

even  when  originally  competent,  he  cannot  bold  a  position 

and  becomes  dependent  upon  his  family  or  the  community. 

In  the  institutions  for  the  epileptic  leas  than  half  of  the 

inmates  are  able  to  do  any  kind  of  work  and  only  ten  to 

fifteen  per  cent  can  perform  any  considerable  amount  of 

labor  in  the  intervals  between  seinures,' 

Institutional  provision  for  epileptics  differs  from  that 
for  the  insane  and  the  feebleminded  in  two  particulars. 

tThe  buildings  should  be  low  and  specially  constructed  with 
a  view  to  avoiding  accidents ;  and  within  the  institution  the 
classification  should  be  into  the  smallest  groups  possible 
for  the  sake  of  the  improvable  cases.  There  is  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  authorities  as  to  whetbcr  the 
epileptic  may  be  cared  for  suitably  either  with  tbe  insane 
or  the  feebleminded.  In  states  where  the  jumber  of  all 
three  classes  is  relatively  small  and  where  the  amount  of 
land  provided  is  sufficiently  large,  the  mixed  eolony  is  lesa 
expensive  to  operate;  and  if  the  epileptics  are  placed  in  a 
widely  separated  group,  It  is  possible  to  proviile  good  care. 
But  unquestionably,  wherever  the  number  of  these  three 

I  classes  is  several  thousand,  separate  provision  must  be 
made  for  each  of  them. 
There  is  a  possible  cross-classification  among  them  which 
modifies  this  conelusion.  Dr.  Weeks  of  the  New  Jersey 
Colony  advocates  separate  institutions  for  the  higher-grade 
epileptics,  leaving  the  lower-gradea  in  feebleminded  insti- 
tutions. He  believes  that  much  of  the  agitation  for  the 
separate  care  of  all  epileptics  comes  from  the  fact  that  they 
t  Dr.  Shaoahan,  Craig  Colonj. 
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are  peculiarly  troublesome  and  are  not  wanted  in  any  insti- 
tution. The  differences  of  opinion  on  this  matter  of  sep- 
arate institutions  seems  to  signify  that  whether  the  colony 
is  for  mixed  or  for  separate  classes,  the  classification  by 
gradi'S  of  mental  deterioration  is  highly  important.*  Dr. 
Weeks  states  that  at  present  in  special  institutions  for  epi- 
leptics 00.7  are  mentally  deficient,  10  per  cent  idiotic,  53 
|»r  cent  imlxvile,  *20  per  cent  insane,  7  per  cent  only 
slightly  deficient ;  and  *^t>  per  cent  can  do  no  useful  work. 
In  institutions  for  the  feebleminded  in  states  having  special 
institutions  for  the  epileptic  o.;>  per  cent  are  epileptic:  in 
institutions  for  the  feebleminded  having  also  provision  for 
the  o:^ilc'p:io  1 1^.4 5  ivr  ivnt  are  eiMleinio.' 

0::ro  of  erilo^sv  i?  ri '.-iTivtlv  rare  bi::  improvement  is 
fre»;v.or.:-  In  ;>.So^  ^'as<s  v::><h?.rs:o.:  from  Craiir  C-Monv. 
New  York,  Niwivr.  ISi'o  ar.i  1'.'14.  the  facis  oonceminc 
^,4;>S  of  :hc:n  Arc  as  :. '/..  ws: 


■ 
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statement:  "No  pereon  sutTering  from  epilepsy  should 
enter  Craig  Colony  as  a  matter  of  experiment.  .  .  .  Epi- 
lepsy is  the  most  iiitractable  of  all  diHorders  and  if  a  person 
suffering  from  it  begins  to  show  improvement  under  two  or 
three  years  he  has  every  rca^u  to  feel  enc-ou  raged."  The 
necessity  for  continuous  care  under  the  luoat  favorflble  con- 
ditions is  registered  in  the  New  York  Commitment  law  of 
11)14  which  provider  that  any  applicant  who  is  mentally  ab- 
normal, may  after  medical  examination,  be  committed  "  for 
an  indefinite  period." 

Provision  for  epileptics,  although  recognized  by  experts 
as  necessary  is  not  growing  rapidly.  Ohio  e'^tabHehed  the 
first  colony  in  1893  and  has  now  cottager,  hospital  and 
other  imildings  accomraodaling  2,0U0  patients.  The  Craig 
Colony  at  Sonyea,  in  western  New  York,  has  an  estate 
of  nearly  2,000  Hcres  and  about  1,500  patients,  carefully 
classiiied  in  small  cottages  fur  the  comparatively  normal 
and  in  larger  buildings  for  the  infirmary  class.  Indiana 
established  a  Village  for  Epileptics  in  11108  in  which  the 
inmates,  taken  largely  from  the  jails,  asylums  and  orphan 
homes,  live  the  lives  of  a  farming  community  and  are  given 
HUch  education  as  their  condition  permits.  Purely  cus- 
todial and  insane  cases  are  not  receiveil.  Altogether  in 
1916,  fourteen  states  had  made  some  definite  provision  for 
epileptics.' 

The  organization  of  the  \ational  Association  for  the 
study  of  epilepsy  and  the  care  and  treatment  of  epileptics 
in  11)00  had  a  marked  influence  in  stimulating  interest  in 
the  subject  of  iustitulional  care.  The  dissemination  of  in- 
formation regarding  the  liest  foreign  coloniea  especially 
Bielefeld,  and  the  more  advanced  coloniea  in  the  United 
States,  is  gradually  educating  the  general  public  to  demand 

iTbe  states  are:  Ohio.  N.  Y.,  MasB.,  N.  J.,  Kana.,  Mo.,  Tex., 
Pa.,  Vr.,  Conn.,  IIU.,  lows,  Mich.,  Wi«. 
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for  the  young  epileptic  oppoitunitv  for  traiDuig  end  care. 
and  for  the  incurablu  t'tiiiss  occupation,  w  long  a^  they 
remain  tapiible,  and  tujatodial  care  wLen  all  capacity  is  lost 
by  mental  deterioration.  The  emphasis  which  ecHotiets 
are  placing  apon  the  hereiJilan'  character  of  epilepsy  ia 
creating  ai^o  a  vidcspread  belief  that  they  ^oold  not 
marry  and  that  society  must  protect  itself  from  the  repro- 
duction of  these  as  of  others  who  are  onfit. 

It  woulil  formerly  have  seemed  improper  to  discuss  the 
care  uf  the  inebriate  in  the  same  chapter  with  the  feeble- 
minded and  epileptic,  bat  there  is  now  substantial  afrree- 
ment  amon^  medical  experts  that  habitual  drunkennesi  is 
8  di^ase  and  that  occasional  dnmkenness  is  frequently  a 
symptom  of  neurotic  heredity  and  deeper  ills.  A  study  of 
the  family  trees  of  individual  degenerates  —  the  insane, 
epileptic,  criminal,  prnstitiitc,  hereditary  paupers  and  die 
feebleminded,  has  already  shown  that  these  conditions  are 
merely  different  phases  of  some  fundamental  inferiority. 
The  form  of  defect  varies  from  veneration  to  generation  — 
feeblemindedness  in  one  generation,  pauperism  or  criminal- 
ity in  the  next,  and  then  some  form  of  insanity,  alcoholism, 
etc  In  England  70  per  cent  of  the  habitual  drunksrdfi 
dealt  with  under  the  Inebriate  Act  are  mentally  defective.' 
Dr.  G.  U.  Linthicum,  in  discussing  the  connection  l>etween 
inebriety  and  crime,  says  that  tiie  criminal  is  often  a  men- 
tally and  morally  diseased  individual,  "  in  the  majority  of 
cases  a  direct  or  indirect  product  of  inebriety."  "  As  a 
rule,"  says  Charles  B.  Towns,  "the  habitual  or  eicee- 
sive  drinkers  are  naturally  highly  nervous  and  through  some 
defect  crave  abnormally  the  excitation  which  alcohol  or 
drugs  confer.  .  .  ,  They  are  foredoomed  to  use  intoricints 
to  excess;  they  are  predisposed  to  drink  by  an  unstable 
nervous  system  be<iueathe<l  to  them  by  intemperate  parents 

I  Pemald,  "  The  Biird«D  of  FBeblemindedneM." 
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or  other  anceBLors."  '  lu  brief  aays  Dr.  Irwin  H.  Ni'ff, 
"  the  inebriate  is,  as  it  were,  the  sum  of  Uia  perBonality,  or 
make-up,  and  the  symptonm  whicli  we  rail  drunkenness."' 
The  extent  of  jirovision  throughout  the  country  for 
inebriates  is  very  meager,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
statement: 

TABLE  XLV 

INEBRIATES  IN  INSTITUTIONS,*  1817 


Nnmbtr 

r»  ettn 

Public   inHtitutioDs   

3,0S6 
DOS 

3,091 
fiOO 

81.8 

Private   inatitutionB 

1S.4 

4,9H1 

State  institutions  for  inebriates  are  found  in  Connecti- 
cut, Iowa,  Massaclmsetts,  and  Minnesota.  New  York  City 
maintains  an  institution  of  its  own;  and  New  Jersey  re- 
ports 203  eases  in  private  instilutions;  in  every  other  state 
the  number  was  less  than  one  hundred. 

Tlie  care  of  inebriates  ia  just  as  important  as  the  care 
of  the  insane,  the  epileptic  and  the  feebleminded;  and  the 
method  of  arrest,  fine  and  jail  sentence  now  in  general  use 
ia  aa  futile  with  the  drunkard  as  with  the  other  classes. 
The  aize  and  importance  of  the  problem  of  habitual  in- 
ebriety may  be  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  Ma^ieachu- 
setts.  In  the  year  1913,  104.!)36  persons  were  arreted 
for  drnnkennesa;  in  the  13  years  preceding  1913  the 
arrests  for  lliis  caii^^e  had  increased  88  per  cent.  The  cost 
of  this  procedure  —  arreft,  commrlment.  trial,  probation 
and  transportation  of  prisoners  —  cannot  be  computed 
in  money ;  but  the  greatest  economic  loss  to  the  State  was 

"Toima,  Cmlury  Hag.,  MarHi,  1!1I2. 
>Neff.  "Tnpbriety  and  Hnw  to  Control  It," 
Venial  Hygiene,  vol.  1.  iai7 
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in  lln'  300,000  working  days  whicli  llio  prisoners  lost  and 
ill  the  inefiiciency  produced  by  alcohol  ism.  Tlie^  statistic:' 
fnil  to  indicate  the  gravity  of  the  prohlem  because  only  a 
small  percentage  of  iotoxicuteil  persons  nre  taken  intn 
custody.  "  The  problem  of  drunkenncps  iii  very  mucli 
larger  than  the  problem  of  the  arrested  drunkard."  *  la 
tlie  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  slight  attention  was 
paid  to  public  drunkenness;  in  the  last  fifty  years  it  lias 
become  a  crime  if  accompanied  by  disorderly  conduct.  The 
better  class  inebriate  generally  manages  to  escape  the  lav, 
protected  by  his  friends  and  for  the  sake  of  his  family. 
The  inebriate  of  the  poorer  class,  whose  friends  are  unable 
to  protect  him,  is  found  drunk  in  the  street,  arrested,  fined, 
and  imprisoned;  not  being  able  to  pay  the  dnc,  he  is  com- 
mitted again  and  again  to  jail.  The  system  of  pbort-tenn 
commitments  for  drunkenness  in  the  rounfy  jail  or  in  the 
houses  of  correction  has  no  curative  effect  whatever.  The 
person  who  has  been  convicted  ten  times  for  dmnkenness 
and  Ls  convicted  again  is  sentenced  hy  the  judge  with  the 
knowledge  that  no  good  will  result,  except  that  the  person 
will  be  kept  from  bothering  the  community  during  the  time 
of  the  sentence.  Bui  he  will  come  out  of  jail  as  likely  to 
olTcnd  against  the  law  as  before  lie  was  committed.  In 
some  cases  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  twenty  commit- 
ments have  been  registered  against  a  single  person,  lo 
jails  and  almshouses  the  habitual  vagabond  drnnkard  is 
enabled  to  recuperate  his  shattered  forces  at  the  expense 
of  the  community,  and  prolong  his  life  and  evil  influences. 
When  he  has  at  last  developed  delirium  tremens,  or  some 
phase  of  insanity,  tie  may  he  committed  to  an  insane 
asylum ;  or  when  be  has  finally  committed  a  crime,  he  may 
be  sentenced  to  prison.     Whether  he  was  originally  a  weak 
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good  man  of  bad  heredity,  or  a  vicious  criminal,  in  either 
ease  the  treatment  is  undiscriminating.  The  Springfield 
(Illinois)  Survey,  gives  the  following  table  showing  the 
length  of  detention  in  jail  of  88  persons  suffering  from 
acute  alcoholic  diseases^  1913. 

TABLE  XLVIl 
DETENTION  OF  INEBRIATES 


Days  held 

Persons 

Days  held 

Persons 

12 

1 

5 

15 

11 

1 

4 

11 

10 

6 

3 

11 

9 

2 

2 

10 

8 

7 

1 

6 

7 

7 

-^ 

_- 

6 

11 

Total  .. 

88 

These  88  persons  were  held  a  total  of  450  days  or  for 
an  average  of  5.1  days  each.  "  During  my  visit,"  says  Dr. 
W.  L.  Treadway,  "  I  saw  one  case  of  delirium  tremens  who 
was  obviously  very  ill,  wandering  around  a  dirty  and  un- 
tidy cell.  The  patient  was  filthy  and  was  so  much  clouded 
mentally  that  he  had  no  appreciation  of  his  whereabouts. 
Under  the  insanity  law  he  was  a  suitable  patient  for  treat- 
ment in  a  state  hospital  for  the  insane." 

The  failure  to  recognize  the  true  nature  of  inebriety  has 
unfortunately  delayed  the  proper  provision  for  treatment. 
Massachusetts  was  the  first  state  to  establish  in  1893  a  state 
institution  which  received  vicious  and  degenerate  types, 
necessitating  workhouse  methods  of  treatment.  Since  its 
reorganization  in  1907  and  with  a  larger  proportion  of  in- 
cipient and  hopeful  cases  its  scientific  methods  have  af- 
forded one  of  the  best  models  in  the  country.^    Dr.  Irwin 

1  Treadway,  "  Care  of  Mental  Defectives,"  etc.,  1914. 
«  Burrit^,  B.  B.     The  Survey,  vol.  xxv,  no.  I,  gives  a  history  of 
early  movements  for  the  care  of  inebriates. 
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H.  Neff  of  Massaciiitsi-ttM  hag  worked  out  a  plan  for  a  state- 
wide polJc}'  iu  tlic  haiiilliiig  of  incbriatuB,  an  outline  of 
which  may  be  given.  Tliu  institution  is  developed  ou  the 
colony  plan  coordinated  wjtii  an  out-jmtienl  depertment  and 
detentioij  liospitaU  lor  ilic  caiu  or  ca^e^  of  acute  alcoholi.-'ui. 
"  Success  is  brought  about  by  attention  to  tlie  paticnt'o 
mental  and  phyuical  hygiene,  and  neceRsarily  depends  on 
tlie  educational  measures  inaugurated  at  the  hospital  and 
continued  by  the  patient  after  he  leaves  the  institution. 
The  treatment  must  necessarily  be  cousidei-ed  as  in  tlie 
realm  of  physiologic  therapeutics,  aupplemenled  by  the 
simplest  form  of  siiggesrion."  Ur.  Neff  lays  great  alreas 
upon  individualization  of  patients  and  the  adaptation  of 
tlieir  treatment  to  tlie  particular  type  of  inehriely  and 
character.  The  rcKult.-i  during  the  five  years  Iwtween  1!U0 
and  Idlti  arc  as  follows:  out  of  1,11^  patients  discliarged, 
approximately  753  or  two-thirds,  are  to-day  working  and 
either  totally  abstinent  or  drinking  so  little  as  not  lo  in- 
terfere with  their  work.  Practically  all  these  men  before 
coming  to  the  hospital  had  dropped  below  the  self-supgwrt- 
ing  class. 

The  education  of  the  public  to  realize  the  necessity  for 
such  provision  as  Massachusetts  and  a  few  other  states 
have  made  is  essential.  It  should  be  widely  known  that 
inebriety  has  its  inception  in  early  life  —  70  per  cent  of 
the  cases  at  Bellevne  Hospital,  New  York  City,  had  formed 
the  drinking  habit  before  they  were  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  When  once  alcoholism  has  been  acrjuired,  tlierc  is  no 
specific  cure;  attemptii  to  regulate  the  habit  while  the  pa- 
tient remains  at  home  or  is  trying  to  carry  on  his  work  are 
usually  ineffective.  Short  periods  of  detention  will  never 
meet  tlie  needs  of  those  who  ere  the  products  of  their  own 
deficiencies,  of  environment  and  of  alcohol.'  Success  in 
»  Neff,  N.  C.  C.     1816. 
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reformation  will  only  lie  aecompliahed  when  a  complete 
change  of  menial  attituilu  has  l>eei]  effected. 

The  Jlasaathuuetts  Coraniission  of  1914  became  con- 
vince*! tliat  imprisonment  wae  generally  an  inappropriate 
treatment  and  it  should  not  \k  ordered  except  for  persons 
who  do  not  rofiponii  to  release  (on  n  first  offunne),  pruha- 
tii>n,  fine  and  Buspendcd  sentence.  Moreover,  no  person 
should  he  sent  to  prison  for  drunkenness  until  cxaminalion 
by  medical  experts  demonstrates  that  lie  cannot  be  liene- 
fitled  by  hnsjiital  treatment.  Habitual  drunkards  who  are 
criminals,  or  who  prove  unmauageable  in  hospitals  for 
inebriates,  are  the  only  types  for  whom  imprisonment 
should  be  ordered.  Those  who  are  menially  deficient 
Bhould  be  placed  in  an  institution  for  defectives.' 

The  New  York  City  Hospital  and  Industrial  Colony  ia 
under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Inebriety  to  whom  the  pa- 
tient may  be  committed  for  three  years.  If  dischargeil 
under  this  time  he  is  only  on  parole  under  the  supervision 
of  a  field  agent.  Several  states  have  laws  providing  (or 
the  commitment  of  habitual  drunkards  upon  petition  o( 
relatives  accompanied  by  proper  medical  certilicate;  but 
in  most  states  they  cannot  be  committed  until  arrested  and 
convicted  of  disorderly  conduct.  It  should  certainly  not 
be  necessary  for  a  man  to  make  himself  a  criminal  in  order 
to  secure  proper  treatment  for  alcoholism.  The  practice 
of  releasing  first  otTenders  without  appearance  in  court  haa 
vorked  admirably  in  Massachusetts  and  is  being  adopted 
elsewhere.  In  Alameda  County.  California,  drug  addicts 
and  inebriates  may  comniit  themselves  voluntarily  by  ap- 
plication to  the  police. 

In  a  symposium  on  the  intemperate  bread-winner  at  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  in  1915, 
a  variety  of  remedies  for  alcoholism  were  proposed.     Befer- 

>  Mau.  UouM  Doc.  2,053. 
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I'lU'o  wns  made  to  the  necessity  of  shifting  the  intereet  of 
people  from  unwholesome  to  wliolesome  pleasures,  to  the 
provision  of  better  recreation  facilities;  to  substitutes  for 
the  saloon ;  to  the  general  temperance  movement.  The 
lloston  Commission  urges  publieitv  and  the  education  of 
teachers  and  through  them  of  children,  in  the  dangers  of 
inebriety.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  there  has 
been  a  cumulative  wave  among  social  workers  carrying  them 
toward  prohibition.  The  collection  of  pathologic  facta 
showing  that  the  greater  number  of  inebriates  are  the  vic- 
tims of  an  inherent  weakness  upon  which  the  habit  of 
drunkenness  has  been  grafted,  has  brought  home  to  every 
social  worker  the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle  to  rehabili- 
tate families  undermined  by  alcoholism.  Charity  workers 
cannot  know  how  great  or  how  little  the  burden  of  poverty 
and  dcgenerulion  is  until  the  factor  of  drunkenness  is 
eliminated.  It  may  he  responsible  for  more  or  less  of  evil 
than  it  has  been  credited  with,  but  its  elimination  from 
social  life  is  the  next  step  in  the  struggle  with  remediable 
poverty. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

fUBTRER  DIFFEBENTIATION   AlTD  SUUUABT 

We  have  now  examined  the  methods  of  caring  for  most 
Bef  the  different  classes  of  dependents,  bo  far  as  they  have 
become  distinct  enough  to  require  special  institutions  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  part  by  puhlic  money.     From  the 
almshouse,  or  from  the  poor  relieved  in  their  homes,  there 
has  been  a  constant  drafting  oS  of  the  specialized  classes, 
which  may  have  nearly  reached  its  culmination  in  the  older 
States,  but  which  must  be  continued  for  some  time  to  come 
wherever  the  almshouse  is  still  the  catcli-all  for  the  poor  of 
the  community.     The  process  of  differentiation  during  the 
last  one  liundred  years  is  graphically  represented  by  the 
accompanying  chart  of  the  public  charities  of  the  State  of 
Indiana.     Although    the    particular    institutions    evolved 
from  outdoor  relief  and  the  almshouse  may  vary  in  the 
different  States,  a  similar  diagram  might  be  made  of  most 
f  of  them  with  substantially  the  same  features. 
'       The  almshouse  is,  as  a  rule,  the  best  place  that  public 
authorities  liave  yet  provided  for  the  aged  poor  of  good 
character.     In  the  larger  cities  some  attempt  is  generally 
made  to  classify  the  aged  and  infirm  by  character  In  wards 
r  or  corridors,  and  retently,  in  New  York,  the  semi-ahle- 
I 'bodied  have  been  drafted  off  to  a  separate  institution.     For 
r  those  of  good  cliaraeter  there  have  grown  up  in  all  centers 
of  population   a  considerable  number  of  private  homes, 
uBually  managed  by  churches.     Admission  to  these  is  gen- 
erally obtained  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  down,  which  in- 
3*7 
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Eures  care  during  UTe.  It  is  really'  a  life  annuity  for  some- 
what less  than  its  money  value.  Five  hundred  to  one 
thousand  dollars  la  the  sum  churged,  and  persons  are 
nsuolly  not  admitted  under  sixty  yuars  of  age.  Sometimes 
the  age  limit  is  still  higher.  Frequently  tliero  is  a  provi- 
sion that  perfions  must  he  members  of  a  particular  denomi- 
nation; sometimes  the  homes  are  estjiblished  for  a  particu- 
lar class,  as  for  the  wives  of  deceased  niinistere,  and  so  on. 
Friends  often  contribute  the  admission  fee  for  a  deserving 
m,  and  obtain  a  place  for  him.  Very  frequently  such 
homes  are  used  as  a  means  of  providing  a  safe  and  com- 
fortable place  for  the  aged  having  a  little  propertj',  or 
possibly  a  pension,  who  have  no  relatives  with  whom  they 
can  live,  and  who  have  not  property  enough  to  support  them 
outside  an  institution;  when  well  managed,  they  furnish 
a  very  satisfactory  way  of  providing  for  the  aged  of  good 
character. 

The  provision  for  aged  dependents  is,  however,  quite  in- 
adequate to  the  demand,  as  may  be  seen  from  tlie  statistifis 
of  institutions  in  tlie  Census  of  191U.  "J 
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Kumbir  of 
home* 

Number  o( 

63 

74 
42 
620 

40.200 

S.701 
8,382 
23,787 

FTBternal  liomes  

Little  SiuterB  of  the  Poor 

All  otherh   

ToUl    

80H 

78,050 

Although  the  institutions  included  in  this  table  are  of 

many   kinds,  yet  an  examination  of  the  three  principal 

1  CeDBiu,  1910,  "  fieuevoleot  Inatitutioni." 
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classes  aegregatud  from  the  rest  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the 
lack  of  provislou  for  aged  dependents.  Soldiers'  Homes 
coDstitute  more  than  half,  ae  reckoned  by  the  number  of 

nates;  Fraternal  Homes,  though  greater  in  number, 
have  relatively  few  inmates. 

The  Catliolic  Order  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor 
maintains,  in  various  large  cities,  homes  for  the  aged,  to 
which  persons  are  admitted  without  regard  to  creed  or 
character,  if  only  they  are  amenable  to  the  rules  of  the 
bouse  after  admission.  These  homes  are  supported  en- 
tirely by  the  Sisters  who  beg  from  door  to  door  and  from 
office  to  office,  and  go  at  the  close  of  business  to  the  mar- 
kets and  stores  to  collect  the  refuse  or  whatever  may  he 
given  by  the  owners,  and  to  hotels,  restaurants,  and  pri- 
vate dwellings  for  the  broken  victuals  and  other  material 
tliat  can  be  used.  These  homes  are  models  of  order  and 
the  Sisters,  moat  of  whom  come  from  France  where  is  the 
mother  house  of  the  order,  have  good  control  of  the  very 
querulous  and  often  exacting  inmates,  whom  tliey  speak 
of  as  "  the  children." 

The  provision  for  aged  and  incapacitated  persons  is  not 
increasing  proportionately  to  the  increase  of  population. 
There  were  233  institutions  more  in  1910  for  adults  than 
in  1904  but  the  total  of  additional  inmates  was  only  10,416 
and  these  were  not  by  any  means  all  aged  persons.  Five 
states  in  1910  showed  decreasing  provision,  seven  remained 
the  same  as  in  1904  and  one  —  Nevada  —  had  no  prorision 
for  aged  persons  as  such.  The  experience  of  private  chari- 
ties shows  matiy  waiting  lists  at  e:(istiDg  institutions. 

Massachusetts,  conforming  to  her  policy  of  putting  de- 
pendents back  into  the  normal  population  by  boarding-out, 
in  1916  supported  or  relieved  23,123  persons  over  Mty 
years  of  age  by  boarding  out  and  in  almshouses.  The  teod- 
ency  which  has  already  been  discussed  in  Ob^rter  IX  to 
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remove  children,  defective  and  semiKaiaiiiial  persons  (roni 
the  almshouse  seems  likely  to  result  in  nmldng  it  a  home 
for  the  aged,  diseased,  decrepit  and  othevtviae  unfortunate. 
But  assuming  that  this  will  ultimately  provide  a  decent 
place  for  many  aged  persons  who  would  not  now  go  there, 
the  provision  for  age  and  infirmity  throughout  the  country 
would  still  he  irregular  and  insufficicut. 

Agitation  in  England  for  a  system  of  relief  for  the  ageiJ 
more  honorahlo  than  that  afforded  by  the  poor  law  authori- 
ties has  crystallized  ahout  the  idea  of  old-age  pensions.  In 
the  United  States  the  subject  has  until  recently  attracted 
less  attention,  except  as  applied  to  special  classes  such  as 
soldiers  and  nnrses,  firemen,  policemen,  teachers,  railway, 
and  civil  service  employees.  California  passe*]  in  1883  a 
titate  law  providing  that  any  institution  maintaining  per- 
sons over  sixty  years  of  age  should  receive  for  each  such 
person  an  annual  allowance  of  $100  per  year.  The  law 
applied  to  county  almshouses  and  other  public  institutions 
as  well  as  private  charities,  and  it  was,  therefore,  possible 
for  the  county  officials  to  give  this  pension,  the  hill  being 
paid  by  the  Slate.  The  cost  and  the  abuse  of  the  system 
became  so  serious  that  the  law  was  repealed  in  1895. 

On  the  side  of  medical  charities  the  development  of  spe- 
cial institutions  for  incurables  still  lags  far  behind  the 
need  and  atill  remains  largely  the  task  of  private  benevo- 
lence. For  the  poor  the  almshouse  and  the  County  Hoa- 
pital  remain  the  chief  refuge  in  chronic  illness  and  it  ia 
encouraging  to  find  that  in  many  localities  the  standards 
of  these  institutions  are  rising.  Unless  carefully  inspected 
by  conscientious  public  officials  and  sen-ed  by  good  phy- 
sicians and  nurses  they  (end  to  deteriorate  to  the  dead 
level  of  minimum  care,  if  not  to  neglect.  Nowhere  in  the 
public  service  is  there  greater  need  for  constant  watchful- 
neis  and  the  local  community  by  friendly  committer  apd 
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viaittng  can  appreciably  help  to  hold  up  tlieir  standardB. 
Hospitals  for  children  and  maternily  liospitalsi,  now  main- 
tained hy  private  benevolenL-e,  are  likely  to  continue  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  tlie  population,  partly  because  they 
arc  usually  coDiiettcd  with  medical  schools  and  are  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  students,  and  partly  because  they  make  a 
strong  natural  appeal  to  sympathy.  Convalescent  homes 
are  insufficiently  provided  but  (or  certain  kinds  of  illness 
are  increasing  in  number.  The  nation-wide  campaign 
against  tuberculosis  has  increased  the  number  of  public 
and  private  sanatoria  but  the  public  provision  is  still  in- 
adequate to  the  demand.  Clinics  are  the  most  rapidly 
developing  addition  to  medical  service  of  all  kinds  and 
when  completed  by  the  services  of  the  visiting  nurse  and 
the  social  service  worker,  will  make  unnecessary  a  good 
deal  of  the  present  hospital  treatment.  The  extension  of 
preventive  hygiene  and  better  after-care  on  the  one  hand 
will  keep  out  of  liospitals  many  who  formerly  went  there 
and  on  the  other,  will  restore  others  to  efficient  health. 

No  consideration  has  been  given  to  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  blind  because  they  are  usually  classed  with  edu- 
cational institutions  rather  than  with  those  for  the  defec- 
tive classes.  But  in  so  far  as  charitable  aid  is  necessary  to 
keep  such  children  in  special  scliools  they  are  comparable 
with  the  feebleminded.  There  were  in  1010  in  the  13.5 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind,  15,23G  inmates.  The  total 
cost  of  maintenance  was  five  and  a  half  million  dollars  of 
which  65  per  cent  was  expended  by  public  institutione. 
The  number  of  the  deaf  persons  (two-thirds  of  whom  arc 
children)  was  more  tlian  double  the  number  of  those  who 
are  blind.  In  recent  years  industrial  training  has  been 
increasingly  emphasised  in  the  education  of  the  children 
but  the  finding  of  homes  or  remunerative  employment  for 
the  adults  is  left  to  private  charity. 
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Most  of  tlic  elasws  of  wliich  we  liave  treated  in  Part  II 
flre  fully  dependent  anrl  many  of  tlieni  are  chronic  cai>es. 
Kxcf|)t  among  depwidcnt  diildruu  and  the  temporarily  sick, 
the  i:tire  of  dopendenty  in  tlie  cxcfplion  rallier  than  the 
rule,  'i'liere  is,  however,  tliioiigliout  t!ie  whole  country, 
and  t'spLtially  in  large  cities,  a  vast  amount  of  relief  work 
done  hy  individuals,  churcheB,  and  benevolent  organiza- 
tions which  has  for  its  particular  purpose  the  saving  of  in- 
dividuals and  families  from  crossing  the  pauper  line, 
llosi  of  the  work  of  the  charity  organization  societies 
conies  under  this  head.  It  is  dealing  with  incipient  de- 
pendency, treating  the  cases  at  an  early  stage  so  that  they 
may  not  Iteconie  chronic.  Different  individuals  dealt  with 
may  belong  to  any  of  the  classes  for  which  special  pro- 
vision is  now  made,  but  at  the  critical  time  of  their  experi- 
ence it  is  sought  to  give  them  aid  that  will  save  tliem  from 
dependency.  The  work  of  private  eharities  and  of  charity 
organization  societies  will  be  discussed  in  subsequent  chap- 
ters. 

Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  there  has  grown  up 
a  large  number  of  preventive,  constructive,  and  reformatory 
agencies  wliich  are  as  truly  benevolent  as  those  we  have 
already  discussed,  but  which  are  not  claaaified  under  the 
bead  of  technical  charities  because  ttipy  do  not  give  direct 
material  and  in4itutional  relief.  Tbc  Charities  Directory 
of  each  city  contains  a  section  devoted  to  such  societiea; 
societies  for  thrift,  loans,  and  insurance;  trade  and  indus- 
trial schools,  schools  for  training  immigrants  in  adaptation 
and  assimilation:  agencies  for  distributing  immigrants; 
for  the  betterment  of  social  condition*;  for  legal  aid  and 
protection;  and,  most  important  of  all.  settlements  for 
ever}'  kind  of  neighborly  cooperation.  While  there  must 
necessarily  be  a  limit  to  any  discussion  of  technical  chari- 
ties, it  is  impossible  to  say  where  the  field  of  charity  ends 
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and  thii  field  of  social  betterment  liegius;  and  in  proportion 
&fi  charitable  agencies  develop  tlie  preventive  and  construc- 
tive aepecte  of  their  work  the  line  of  demarcation  is  ob- 
literated. 

The  differentiation  and  classification  which  have  been 
tlie  characteristic  tendencies  of  all  recent  charity  have 
brought  to  light  more  and  more  the  need  of  improvements 
in  oiir  judicial  and  punitive  machinery.  An  inadequately 
trained  and  ignorant  police  staff  and  vulgar  and  corrupt 
police  courts  arc  the  greatest  hindrances  that  an  active 
worker  for  the  poor  in  many  cities  has  to  meet.  No  con- 
structive work  for  the  poor  can  be  satisfactorily  carried 
through  until  the  system  of  lower  courts,  jails,  and  police 
procedure  is  reformed. 

On  reviewing  what  has  been  said  regarding  the  depend- 
ent classes,  we  find  that  from  the  primitive  institution,  the 
almshouse  hospital,  or  the  hospital  almshouse,  there  have 
developed  a  dozen  or  more  special  institutions  for  the  care 
of  the  different  classes  of  unfortunates.  It  is  a  differenti- 
ation and  intergradation  analogous  to  that  which  has  gone 
on  in  modern  industry.  It  extended  dassiflcation  has  re- 
sulted in  a  herding  together  of  a  large  number  of  simi- 
larly defective  persons  who  are  treated  as  a  class,  fed  as  a 
clasa,  drugged  as  a  class,  buried  as  a  class,  we  have  simply 
(■liminated  human  sympathy  and  made  charity  something 
mechanical  and  uncharitable.  Whenever  on  the  other 
hand,  classification  has  resulted  in  the  fuller  individualiza- 
tion of  cases  and  the  adaptation  to  each  of  the  best  agencies 
of  modern  science  and  modern  sympathy  for  care  and  cure, 
then  the  development  has  prepared  the  way  for  an  intelli- 
gent fulfillment  of  the  changes  already  in  progress.  In 
other  worde,  highly  differentiated  methods  of  treating  the 
dependent  classes  bring  with  them  a  possibility,  but  not 
a  guaranty,  of  better  service. 
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In  the  discussioii  ol  each  dep^ndeDt  class,  the  liual  em' 
phaBiB  has  been  laid  upon  prcveutiun.  Every  Hwial  worker 
and  each  specialist  has  Id  turn  reiterated  it:  the  family 
on  the  verge  of  dependence  must  be  restored,  not  broken 
up;  the  homeless  child  must  bo  grafted  into  new  family 
lelation.H ;  the  man  out  of  work  must  be  given  productive 
labor  and  must  not  be  permitted  to  become  unemployable: 
the  poor  must  be  protected  from  contagion  and  bad  sani- 
tation that  they  may  not  be  sick;  the  weak  and  defective 
must  Im  shielded  from  the  world  that  there  may  be  fewer 
weak  in  the  time  to  come;  and  the  unfit  must  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  reproduce  their  kind.  If  the  first  word  of 
modern  charity  is:  lielp  every  man  promptly,  intelligently, 
adequately,  according  to  his  individual  need,  the  last  is: 
prevent  his  children  from  falling  into  need. 

In  the  earlier  chapters  we '  saw  that  the  ever-recurrin(f 
conditions  of  poverty  which  tended  to  pauperism  nnd  de- 
generation were  sickness,  unemployment  or  irregular  em- 
ployment, tack  of  normal  support,  old  age  and  incapacity. 
In  the  second  section  on  the  dependent  classes,  the  public 
and  private  charitable  provisions  for  tliese  groups  were  dis- 
cussed and  in  every  case  they  were  found  to  be  inadequate 
and  inconsistently  developed.  The  older  nations,  which 
have  been  meeting  these  conditions  in  a  more  aggravated 
form  iind  for  a  mucli  longer  period  than  the.X'nited  States 
have  developed  a  variety  of  state  social  insurajice  measures 
which  are  assuming  vast  proportions.  Stimulated  by  these 
examples,  interest  in  social  insurance  has  l)een  growing 
rapidly  in  this  country  since  aliout  1908  when  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  published  a  valuable  report  OQ 
workiugmen's  insurance  and  benetit  funds. 

Social  insurance  may  lie  briefly  defined  as  "  tlie  methods 
of  organized  relief  by  wlucli  wage  earners  or  persons  simi- 
I  Pages  3S4-3S0  interpolated  by  Uie  Reviser. 
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lariy  liituatitd  aud  their  dependcDta  or  aurvivors  become 
entitled  to  spetitic  pecuniary  or  other  benefits  on  the 
occurrence  of  certain  emergencies."^ 

The  various  formic  of  social  iui^urance  may  be  uauied  in 
the  order  in  which  they  have  attracted  attention  in  thla 
country:  accident,  pensions  or  aid  fur  widows  and  orphans, 
aickness,  invalidity  and  old  uge,  maternity  and  unemploy- 
ment. The  first  of  these,  accident  insurance,  after  about 
eighteen  years  of  agitation  and  experiment,  is  now  estab- 
lished as  a  general  principle.  Only  fifteen  states  had 
failed  to  adopt  some  form  of  accident  compensation  at  tlie 
end  of  I91G  and  of  these  three  only —  Utah  and  the  two 
Dakotas  —  are  in  the  North.  The  practical  application  of 
Kjmpensation  laws  at  once  showed  the  necessity  for  includ- 
ing occupational  diseases.  In  some  states  tliis  has  been 
done  by  judicial  interpretation  of  the  compensation  laws 
and  in  California  by  special  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. One  of  the  most  conservative  of  the  writers  on  social 
insurance  says:  "The  social  justice  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation for  industrial  accidents  is  no  longer  questioned 
by  any  one  familiar  with  the  facts.  ...  It  must  be  ob- 
vious to  any  one  that  the  laborer  injured  in  tlie  course  of 
his  employment  either  by  accident  or  by  occupational  dis- 
ease is  of  right  entitled  to  compensation  and  that  such 
compensation  should  be  equivalent  to  the  changed  pecu- 
niary needs  of  Ihe  laborer's  economic  condition.  .  .  .  Moat 
of  the  compensation  paid  under  existing  statutes  ...  is 
insufficient.  The  foremost  consideration  of  the  state  is  to 
prevent  needless  destitution  on  the  one  hand,  and  needless 
lowering  of  the  attained  standard  of  life  on  fhc  other.  .  .  . 
The  problem  of  adetjuate  workmen's  compennalion  is,  there- 
fore, the  foremost  problem  in  social  insurance." " 

I  Hoffman,  F.  L.    N.  C.  C.     1014. 
'  Uofrmtui.  N.  C.  C,  1914. 
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The  second  fonr  of  nocial  insurance,  motliera'  aid  or 
inaiirancG  for  widows  and  children,  has  already  been  dis- 
cusaed  as  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  American  system 
of  outdoor  relief  {Chapter  X)  and  of  the  principle  estab- 
lished among  good  chitd-helping  agencies,  that  mothers  and 
young  children  should  be  kept  together  as  far  as  possible. 
In  one  form  or  another  a  mothers'  and  children's  pension 
system  iias  been  adopted  in  25  states.  California,  as  early 
as  1879,  in  its  Constitution  authorized  payments  by  the 
state  to  the  counties  for  dependent  children  in  institutions. 
After  the  disaster  of  1906  in  San  Francisco  children  began 
to  be  committed  to  their  mothers  and  in  1913  this  practice 
became  general.  Kiissouri  and  Illinois  were  the  first  states 
to  pass  mothers'  aid  laws  in  1911  and  since  then  the  move- 
ment has  sproad,  for  reasons  explained  elsewhere,  more 
rapidly  even  than  the  workmen's  compensation  insurance. 
These  measures  are  by  no  means  as  yet  standardized  and 
may  ultimately  have  to  be  harmonizc<l  with  the  other  forma 
of  social  insurance  which  are  now  so  rapidly  gaining  ground. 

Health  insurance,  a  later  development  of  the  social  insur- 
ance idea,  has  for  its  object  to  distribute  the  cost  of  sick- 
ness among  those  responsible  for  the  conditions  causing 
sickness  and  thereby  to  lighten  the  burden  upon  the  indi- 
vidual; and  second,  to  give  a  financial  incentive  for  the 
prevention  of  sickness  to  those  who  are  responsible,  by  di- 
viding the  premiums  among  the  responsible  parties.  Else- 
where (Chapters  VI  and  VII)  we  have  discussed  some  of 
the  factors  affecting  the  hcaltli  of  wage  earners.  The  Fed- 
eral Kclations  Commission,  after  pointing  out  that  acci- 
dents caused  only  one-seventh  as  much  destitution  as  sick- 
ness and  only  one-sixteenth  as  much  as  unemployment, 
said:  "The  remedial  measures  for  existing  conditioos 
must  be  based  on  cooperative  action  of  those  responsible 
for  the  conditions ;  it  must  be  democratic  in  maiutenauce. 
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control  jiail  HiliiiiiiHtnitii)n;  must  distribute  costs  equitably 
and  justly;  and  must  provide  a  powerful  incentive  for  sick- 
nesa  prevention,"  In  Europe,  liealtii  insurance  is  widely 
organized:  eleven  states  including  Germany,  England  and 
France,  have  compulsory  systems  and  iive  others  subsidize 
the  existing  voluntary  health  systems.  In  this  country, 
as  yet,  no  state,  municipal  or  governmental  agency  pro- 
Tides  or  aids  health  insurance.  There  are,  however,  large 
numbers  of  private  systems  such  as  mutual  benefit  organiza- 
tions; various  employers'  plans  which  enable  employees  to 
have  funds  in  times  of  sickness;  trade  union  benefits;  and 
commercial  insurance  companies  with  health  insurance 
policies.  Dr.  I.  M,  Rubinow  estimated  in  190T  that  tlie 
total  expenditure  for  temporary  disability  from  these  agen- 
cies was  four  millions  and  a  half,  which  was,  he  said,  "not 
verj'  hopeful  wlien  compared  with  the  twenty  million  per- 
sona engaged  in  manufactures,  mechanical  pursuits,  trade 
and  transportation  and  personal  service."  While  wage 
earners  are  voluntarily  adopting  health  insurance,  it  is 
obvious  that  only  those  able  to  make  the  payments  can 
receive  the  advantages  of  private  syBtems,  According  to 
available  data,  each  of  the  30,000,000  wage  earners  loses 
from  six  to  nine  days  a  year  on  account  of  sickness;  and 
since  the  existing  private  agencies  have  shown  the  way, 
they  may  be  utilized  for  the  organization  of  a  state-wide 
system  for  the  promotion  of  health  of  all  wage  eamera. 
The  difficulties  seem  to  be  largely  those  of  organization  and 
method.  Four  states  —  California,  Massachusetts,  New 
York  and  Wisconsin  —  have  either  presented  or  are  about 
to  ofTer  health  insurance  legislation.  Of  somewhat  the 
same  nature  as  sickness  is  maternity  disability,  in  that  it 
requires  the  attendance  of  a  physician,  expenditure  for 
drugs,  nursing,  et  cetera.  Ten  of  the  compulsory  sickness 
insurance  systems  in  Europe,  therefore,  include  maternity 
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insurance;  and  in  some  other  states  subsidiea  nre  given  to 
rlii id-bearing  women. 

Eniploj'raent  insurance,  tiie  last  of  the  proposals  of  so- 
cial insnrajiee,  began  to  be  discussed  as  a  stat£-wi<le  remedy 
in  America  in  1912  and  has  since  then  received  increaBing 
attention  as  a  result  of  the  unemployment  crisis  of  191.V14. 
A  bill  introduced  into  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  in 
1910,  though  not  passed,  resulted  In  tlie  appointment  of  a 
Commission;  in  the  same  year  the  Committee  of  lishor  in 
Congress  held  several  hearings  on  a  resolution  to  establish 
a  system  of  unemployment  insurance.  It  may  be  antici- 
pated that  it  will  find  a  larger  place  in  the  future  among  the 
proposals  for  alleviating  the  situation  of  those  out  of  work. 

Old  age  insurance  and  pensions,  though  long  discussed, 
have  not  as  yet  detertntnod  legislative  action  in  this  coun- 
try. The  system  of  military  pensions  after  the  Civil  War 
has  served  this  purpose  in  a  limited  field;  but  in  general 
the  claims  nf  workmen's  and  sickness  insurance  have  seemed 
more  urgent.  At  the  present  time  seven  European  states 
have  compulsory  old  age  and  invalidity  insurance,  five  have 
voluntary  systems  subsidized  by  the  state;  seven  grant  old 
age  pensions  and  two  have  voluntary  and  non-subsidized  in- 
surance. Though  recognized  as  important,  they  have  been 
slower  in  development  than  other  forms  of  insurance  be- 
cause of  technical  and  financial  difficulties. 

The  attitude  of  American  students  and  economists  to- 
ward social  insurance  was  ascertained  in  1916  by  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  which  C75  replies  were  received  and  which 
may  be  summarized  as  follows:  Nearly  87  per  cent  were 
in  favor  of  it ;  7fi  per  cent  preferred  a  compulsory  to  a 
voluntary  system;  tlte  preferential  order  in  which  social 
insurance  should  develop  was  indicated  as :  health,  old  age, 
unemplojTnent,  widows  and  children.  A  contributory  as- 
tern was  preferred  by  80  per  cent  to  a  straight  government 
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peasion.  Opinions  were  about  equally  divided  as  to  the 
desirability  of  state  or  federal  action;  83  per  cent  were 
in  favor  of  the  state  liearing  the  costs  and  90  per  cent 
were  in  favor  of  employers  or  industries  bearing  part  of 
tlie  costs. 

The  Bubject  of  social  insurance  bears  a  very  close  rela- 
tion to  the  problems  of  the  dependent  classes  with  which 
we  have  been  dealing  and  is  certain  to  be  entertained  more 
and  more  as  a  preventive  of  a  large  amount  of  public  and 
private  charity.  In  a  bulletin  on  Health  Insurance  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  in  1916, 
occurs  the  following  paragraph  whieli  expresses  briefly  the 
connection  between  relief  and  social  insurance: 

"The  only  sense  in  which  ...  it  may  be  said  to  sup- 
plant charity  and  the  various  fonns  of  institutional  relief 
is  that  it  tends  to  prevent  charily  by  saving  those  workers 
who  are  on  the  margin  of  want  from  the  necessity  of  seek- 
ing relief  in  times  of  aickness.  Health  insurance  will  not 
make  workers  out  of  already  unemployable  persons  or  take 
out  of  poor  houses,  asylums  and  other  institutions  the  sick 
and  maimed,  the  idiots  and  imbeciles  and  the  alcoholics. 
It  will  not  create  employment  for  those  who  are  out  of 
work.  But  by  providing  adequate  medical,  hospital  and 
surgical  care,  by  affording  funds  in  sickness,  and  by  allow- 
ing a  death  benefit,  health  insurance  will  prevent  large 
number3«of  workers  from  losing  their  economic  status  and 
becoming  unemployable.  It  will  lessen  the  number  of 
workers  who  are  now  forced  to  sacrifice  their  self-respect, 
their  independence,  and  their  self-reliance,  in  appeals  to 
charity." ' 

iPub.  Health  Bulletin,  no  7H.  March.  IBIB.  p.  B3.  In  this 
brief  discuaaion  liberal  use  hsa  been  mado  of  publiratiuns  by  Dr. 
Rubinow.  Frederirk  L,  Hoffman,  the  Culifornia  Social  Insurance 
Commi^sioD  Report  11017)  and  the  Treasury  Departnejit  Bulle- 
tin no,  TO,  all  of  which  arc  noted  in  the  bibliography. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

PTTBUC   CHARITIES 

By  "  cliarities,"  ae  the  term  is  used  iu  the  title  of  this 
chapter  and  in  tliis  vulutuc,  are  meant  all  tliose  iustitutiung 
&Dd  agencies  which  give  direct  material  aid  to  the  poor  as 
fludi.  This  leaves  out  of  view  all  purely  educational  insti- 
tution);, because  the  aid  given  is  not  material.  According 
to  English  usage  and  according  to  legal  usage  in  this 
country,  an  educational  institution,  unless  supported  by 
the  fees  of  the  pupils,  is  a  "  charity."  But  the  prominent 
American  who  asserted  that  a  free  soup-house  and  a  free 
school  are  based  upon  the  same  principle,  was  wrong,  be- 
cause there  are  dangers  inherent  in  the  gifts  of  free  fund 
which  do  not  inhere  in  the  gilt  of  free  education.  Benevo- 
lence may  set  aside  the  rule  that  if  a  man  will  not  work, 
neither  shall  he  eat;  but  not  the  rule  that  if  a  man  will 
not  Btndy,  neither  sliall  he  learn.  The  beneficiary  can  get 
no  advantage  without  personal  effort  from  free  tuition;  he 
'  is,  therefore,  not  exposed  in  the  same  way  us  is  the  recipient 
of  material  relief  to  the  danger  of  degradation. 

The  definition  of  charities  given,  while  a  little  broader 
than  some  would  wish  it,  is  narrower  than  the  general  ap- 
plication of  the  term.  For  insfanee,  strictly  taken,  it 
would  exclude  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  where. 
as  in  Minnesota,  any  citinen  is  entitled  to  gratuitous  treat- 
ment and  care,  irresjKctive  of  ability  to  pay.  In  such  a 
case  the  poor  are  given  direct  material  relief  in  the  form  of 
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by  it.  By  "public  lunds  "  are  meant  such  funds  as  are 
derived  from  the  revenues  of  tlie  State  iu  any  of  its 
branches.     They  are  usually  the  oroceeds  of  taxation.' 

There  have  been  many  searches  for  the  principle  upon 
which  the  State  has  acted  and  should  act  in  taking  upnn 
itself  work  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  In  Europe,  the 
Teutonic  countries  have  usually  guaranteed  relief  lo  all 
citizens,  while  the  Latin  countries  have  not  done  so;  and 
yet  this  fundamental  difference  is  not  shown  in  any  very 
great  differences  in  the  character  of  their  relief-work. 
Those  who  have  argued  that  to  guurautee  relief  was  fatal 
to  the  indeirendence  of  a  people,  and  would  induce  all  to 
become  paupers,  have  been  shown  that  under  proper  ad- 
ministration tliis  is  not  true;  since  the  condition  of  the 
pauper,  while  he  may  be  saved  from  starvation,  can  be  made 
very  much  less  agreeable  than  that  of  the  independent 
workman. 

Cunningham  attributes  the  changing  character  of  poor 
relief  in  modern  times  to  the  tendency  of  duties  as  they 
become  common  to  become  secularized;  iu  proportion  aa 
the  necessity  and  convenience  of  certain  forms  of  relief 
are  recogniiied,  they  are  provided  as  a  matter  of  course  out 
of  public  taxation,  thus  leaving  the  philanthropist  free  to 
find  new  paths  by  which  he  may  benefit  his  fellow-men.* 
In  this  country  the  principle  that  underlies  the  assumption 
of  relief-work  by  the  State  seems  to  be  this:  whenever  a 
community  has  been  educated  up  to  such  a  point  that  it 
insists  on  a  large  amount  of  relief-work  being  done,  and 
when  the  methods  of  doing  it  have  been  reduced  to  a  rou- 

1  Alexander  JohnsoD,  in  his  article  on  "  Some  Inclilentals  of 
Quaai-public  ChRrilieB,"  uses  the  term  "public"  in  a  »entie  some- 
what different  from  that  outlined  for  Une  in  the  ti'Nt.  There  \» 
one  clear  digtini-tion  between  public  and  private-  inatitutions  which 
cftn  be  made  and  ought  continuously  to  be  made. 

>  "  Hiatory  of  English  Industry,"  etc.,  Modm  Timre,  p.  685. 
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tiiu\  llion  the  State  is  asked  to  undertake  the  work,  and 
relieve  private  benevoleiue  of  the  burden.  This  we  have 
81HM1  in  the  care  of  the  insane,  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  iiunib  and  the  blind,  and  the  education  of  the  feeble- 
minded. In  the  matter  of  caring  for  the  epileptic  and 
inebriate,  it  is  only  now  be(.oniing  clear  that  the  time  has 
roine  for  the  State  to  take  hold.  Relief-work  is  adapted 
to  a vimi lustration  bv  the  State  not  only  in  proportion  as  it 
can  Iv  nnluo^l  to  a  routine,  but  in  proportion  as  it  re- 
*|uircs  \ery  large  exjvnditures  for  a  considerable  class  to 
whivli  all  taxpayers  can  projvrly  In?  asked  to  cx>n tribute. 
Tho  State  is  not  inventive,  its  agencies  are  not  adaptable: 
b;:t  it  is  v.:r\iMo  of  iloiiiix  a  lariie.  exi>ensive  work  when  the 
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adiiptatJon  l}mii  a  ^'.vslciii  gitpjiortt'd  liy  ciKlowmcDts  and 
private  contributiouB. 

3.  Under  a  Just  system  of  taxation  all  persons  are  com- 
pelled to  contribute  according  to  their  abilitj'.  The  stingy 
man  is  not  allowed  to  thrive  at  the  expense  of  his  benevo- 
lent neighbor.  The  law  is  primarily  an  agency  for  bring- 
ing up  the  laggards  in  the  march  of  progress;  and  when 
the  community  on  the  average  wants  benevolent  work  done, 
tliia  is  the  method  of  pushing  forward  those  who  hang 
back. 

The  chief  dtsadvantages  of  public  charity  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  It  is  necessarily  more  impersonal  and  mechanical  than 
private  charity  or  individual  action.  There  is  less  kind- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  giver,  and  less  gratitude  on  the 
part  of  the  receiver;  and  yet  many  cases  occur  where  those 
who  have  received  aid  from  the  State  have  done  so  with  - 
thankfulness  and  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  for  providing  the  means  of  relief. 

2.  There  is  some  tendency  to  claim  public  relief  as  a 
right,  and  for  the  indolent  and  incapable  to  throw  them- 
selves flat  upon  it.  This  feeling  will  alwa3*a  assert  itself 
whenever  it  is  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  But  it  can 
be  checked  by  making  tlie  pauper  somewhat  less  comfort- 
able than  the  man  who  is  self-dependent. 

3.  In  public  charities,  officialism  is  even  more  pro- 
nounced than  under  private  management.  The  degrada- 
tion of  character  of  the  man  on  a  salary  set  to  the  work 
of  relieving  the  poor  is  one  of  the  most  discouraging  things 
in  connection  with  relief-work,  and  it  may  be  ihat  public 
officials  are  especially  liable  to  become  hard  and  unsympa- 
thetic. 

4.  It  is  possible  to  do  so  much  relief-work  that,  while 
ooe  set  of  persona  la  relieved,  another  will  be  taxed  across 
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the  pauper  lino.  Our  own  expend i lures  for  ihariUble  in- 
btitutiouii  hare  seldom  reucbed  tlir  i^uriuii  lliut  make  it  pos- 
sible tu  demonstrate  the  coiineettun  l>etiTt>en  the  ditrieultici 
falling  to  the  lot  of  the  sirugghng,  )«>ir-ilepeti<luDl  mem- 
bers of  tlic  i-ornmuuity  and  tlie  inerense  of  taxaliou  far 
the  benefit  of  tlie  deittitute.  But  under  our  chaotic  system 
of  taxation  it  is  usually  true  tliat  the  burden  of  supporting 
the  Slate  tends  to  diffuse  itself  along  the  linos  of  the  leont 
resistance;  eonsequently,  money  whith  is  raised  for  Uie 
relief  of  the  poor  may  come  out  of  pockets  that  can  ill 
sj>are  it. 

5.  The  final  disadvantage  of  public  institutioiis  for  tlie 
relief  of  destitution  is  the  weightiest,  at  least  in  the  United 
States.  The  disadvantage  referreil  to  is  that  the  blight 
of  partisan  politics  and  gratuitously  awkward  administra- 
tion often  falls  upon  Ihe  work.  City  and  county  politics 
seem  to  degrade  public  charities  even  more  than  other 
brBnclien  of  the  local  administration.  Charitable  instita- 
tions  are  spoils  of  an  insigniiicant  character,  thrown  fre- 
quently to  the  less  desening  among  the  henchmen  of  the 
successful  political  l)osses.  The  managing  boards  of  the 
hospital  and  almshouse  are  not  content  with  appointing  the 
superintendent,  and  leaving  the  responsibilit)-  of  minor  ap- 
pointments to  him,  but  make  a  complete  list  of  employees, 
and  force  the  superintendent  to  accept  them. 

To  supply  their  political  supporters  with  places  in  inati-  • 
tutions.  is  not  the  only  motive  actuating  politicians  who 
cling  to  the  "spoils"  of  public  charities.  In  the  larger 
institutions  the  contracts  for  supplies  involve  large  expendi- 
tures on  which  the  favored  contractors  expect  to  make  a 
high  percentage.  The  placing  of  supply  contracts  affords 
an  opportunity  for  the  boss  to  throw  business  in  the  way  of 
friends.  There  are  many  historic  instances  of  political  in- 
terference with  the  management  of  State  institutions :  poli> 
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tics  abolished  the  State  Buard  of  Charities  and  Hefonn  in 
Wisconsin,  and  substituted  the  Board  of  Control  with  sala- 
ries for  all  racnilters;  iu  1891  the  Michigan  School  for 
Dependeut  Children  was  deprived  of  its  board  of  coutrol 
and  placed  with  other  institutions  under  a  board  of  a  dif- 
ferent political  complexion;  the  Blockley  (Philadelphia) 
Almshouse  exposure  of  1881-1882  of  a  death-rate  of  15 
per  cent  and  the  embezzlement  of  $150,000  of  the  appro- 
priations liy  the  superintendent;  the  scandal  of  tJie  man- 
agement of  the  Indiana  Hospital  for  tlie  Insane  in  1887, 
where  brutal  treatment  of  patients  and  supplies  far  l>elow 
the  contract  standard  were  the  principal  features;  the  re- 
moval on  false  charges  of  mismanagement  and  the  secret 
trial  of  the  superintendent  and  matron  of  the  City  and 
County  Almshouse  of  San  Francisco  in  1897,  and  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  School  for  tiie  Feeble-minded  in 
California, —  all  these  and  many  more  instances  might  be 
cited  as  the  fruits  of  the  partisan  system.* 

In  recent  years,  Illinois  and  New  York  have  furnished 
conapicuoua  illustrations  of  tlie  political  subversion  of 
cEiarities.  In  1911,  the  Illinois  State  Institutions  Act, 
prepared  by  a  competent  commission,  and  approved  by  ex- 
perts, was  emasculated  l)v  a  factional  Ij^pislature,  and  par- 
tially nulliSed  by  the  apjHiintnient  of  a  political  board.  In 
New  York,  Governor  Odell,  during  his  term  of  office,  made 
revoiutinnary  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  hospitals 
for  the  insane  and  interfered  with  their  internal  affairs. 
The  supervision  and  eonlrol  of  each  State  hospital  had  been 
in  tlie  hands  of  a  local,  unsalaried  Ijoard  of  managers  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  Commission  in  Lunacy.  The  Stale  was  tlius  receiv- 
ing the  unpaid  services  of  nearly  a  hundred  "honor" 
officers  who  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  pa- 

»  The  Survey,  vol.  xxii,  p.  602 ;  p.  732. 
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ImmIm,  nnd  wrvcd  a.s  a  check  on  supply  contracts.  By  the 
0(i(>||  l^iirincy  Bill,  us  it  was  called,  these  boards  were  done 
iiwjiy  with,  all  the  j)ower  concentrated  in  the  Lunacy  Com- 
mission at  the  Capilul,  wlio  were  political  appointees  of  the 
(Jnvrnior,  nnd  who  couhl  do  almost  nothing  of  importance 
williiiut  tlu»  npproval  of  tlie  Governor.  The  welfare  of 
WS.ouo  iiisiiMo  persons  and  the  expenditure  of  nearly 
$;. .1)00.1)00  \v!i<  rlius  transferred  directlv  to  the  centralized 
puhtu:!)  Connnission  at  All>any.  The  justification  offered 
lor  (!itH  |M-»Meilure  was  "economy."  but  it  subse<]uently  ap- 
peiueJ  tli:ii  it  h:id  Uvn  inaugurated  for  campaign  purp«Dses 
\\\\\\  \\\\\\  I'le  s:i\ini;  was  aoctiniplished  by  re<lueing  the 
*  loi!u-<   ;i''-^\\;i!\e   of   :\i:!«vits,   hv  overcrowJicir   them   in 
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political  boss,  to  lie  usuii  by  liitn  in  the  diHtribution  of 
spoil;!,  is  much  less  witli  uii»alari(!d  tban  with  salaried 
lioardti;  and  their  further  functions  of  superviaiou  and  ad- 
visory interference  with  the  maiiHgeuient  are  usually  more 
developed  when  tlie  lounibtTB  rticoive  no  salary.  It  is  gen- 
erally found  possible  to  secure  for  such  service  some  of  the 
best  citizens  in  the  community;  and,  where  it  is  poaaible, 
it  is  usually  better  tlint  men  and  women  should  serve 
jointly.  Appointment  seems,  as  a  rule,  to  secure  better 
members  than  election.  The  term  of  oHSce  should  he  of 
considerable  lengtii,  the  members  going  out  in  rotation. 

Dr.  Francis  U.  Peabody,  as  early  as  18'Ja,  and  Frederick 
Almy  again  in  1904,  urged  the  employment  of  unpaid 
Lmards  and  volunteer  visitora  by  public  offlcials  in  behalf  of 
public  institutions.  The  compidsory  drafting  of  citizens 
into  public  charity  service,  as  ia  dune  in  Germany  and  other 
parts  of  Europe  under  the  Elkrfeld  plan,  may  have  many 
features  not  adaplnble  to  American  conditions,  but  the 
principle  is  novcrtholess  most  valuable.  Massachusetts 
makes  extensive  use  of  auxiliary  unpaid  visitors  for  the 
care  of  girls  placed  in  families  and  for  almshouse  inmates. 
In  New  York  the  after-care  for  the  insane  was  organized 
by  volunteer  service,  and  in  New  York  City  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Charities  has  made  use  of  the  unpaid  serv- 
ice of  workers  trained  in  private  charities.  But  nowhere 
has  any  audi  extensive  and  systematic  use  been  made  of 
unpaid  almoners  as  in  German  cities,  where  the  districts 
are  bo  small  that  not  more  tban  four  paupers  are  in  the 
care  of  one  almoner.  With  the  development  of  friendly 
visiting  by  the  American  Charity  Organization  Societies 
it  is  to  be  anticipated  that  public  charities  will  avail  tbera- 
selves  systematically  of  unsalaried  agents  for  certain  duties. 
Such  service  is,  indeed,  dlHicult  to  secure,  but  when  trained 
and  held  to  responsibility  is  invaluable.    It  should  be 
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uliljzed  because  of  Ihu  almost  prohibitive  cost  of  maiotom- 
iug  the  ideal  standard  of  ml mijiisl  ration,  and  perhaps,  as  a 
minor  end,  for  the  education  of  the  public  itself. 

lu  each  commonwealth  the  structure  of  the  public  chari- 
table institutiona  rests  upou  the  qiiickBands  of  the  poor- 
law,  which  few  study  and  fewer  uuderetand.  Il  was  said 
of  the  English  ))oor-law,  by  tite  couiuiisHion  appointed  to 
investigate  its  working,  that  there  was  scarcely  one  statute 
connected  with  the  administration  of  poor-relief  which  had 
produced  the  elTect  designed  by  Ihe  legislature,  and  that 
the  majority  of  them  had  created  new  evils  and  aggravated 
those  which  they  were  intended  to  prevent.  The  same  is 
substantially  true  in  many  of  our  own  States,  and  especially 
in  the  older  commonwealths,  such  as  New  York  and  Penn- 
,  wliere  tlie  legislatures  have  not  been  careful  to 
repeal  existing  legislation  when  enacting  new  laws.  The 
result  is  a  tangle  of  statutes,  which  canuot  be  rationally 
interpreted  because  they  have  no  rational  basie.  The  courts 
construe  tlicm  from  (inic  jo  time,  because  they  must,  and 
not  because  they  know  how.  The  movement  to  i-odify  the 
child-welfare  laws  in  a  few  States  will  doubtless  lead  to  a 
reorganizBtiou  of  the  laws  relating  to  general  poor  relief. 

In  the  Eastern  States,  |>arlicularly  in  Maasaehu^tts  the 
laws  of  settlement  were  formerly  very  complicated,  and 
there  grew  up  a  cla.«s  witii  no  claim  to  public  relief,  ci>ni- 
prising  half  the  population  of  the  State,  and  a  great  body 
of  legal  decisions  on  questions  of  settlemenL  The  Slate 
Board  of  Charities  suci'eeded  in  getting  the%  laws  molli- 
fied 80  that  only  oue-fifth  were  non-settled  residents.  Out- 
side of  New  England  tliere  are  no  inheritable  sctUi-iacnts ; 
residence,  usually  of  one  year,  but  in  tlie  newer  States  of 
only  six  montlis.  detf^rmines  the  right  to  public  relief,  ami 
in  the  Western  States  even  this  law  is  not  olR<enc<l.  A 
dependent  passea  from  townahip  to  township,  from  uooa^ 
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ti  county,  am]  from  Slnte  to  State,  expecting  to  be  relieved 
ttlitTeVLT  lit'  happeus  Ui  need  rcliL-t.  Tlie  hospilality  of  the 
8ini  Francii^co  almshouse,  whidi  received  a  Canitiliun  pau- 
piT  direct  from  the  vessel  on  which  he  <-anie,  npjiears  to  he 
citrryiug  the  matter  too  fur;  hut  the  alternative  is  not  a 
return  to  a  system  of  settlement  laws  like  those  formerly 
ohtaining  in  Miissachusetts.  A  well-administered  system 
of  charities  — thai  is,  a  system  wliich  aims  at  cure  as  well 
SB  relief,  and  which  succeeds  in  making  the  condition  of 
the  willing  pauper  much  less  satisfactory  than  that  of  the 
self-dependent  man  —  will  probably  not  attract  people  from 
any  great  distance.  A  partial  cure  for  migration  is  in  the 
proper  administration  of  local  charities,  even  when  de- 
pendents are  foisted  upon  one  political  unit  by  another. 

As  between  States,  the  evil  may  be  regulated  by  uniform 
Bettlement  laws  and  some  form  of  arbitration  in  disputed 
cases.  The  laws  should  I*  as  nearly  uniform  aa  possible  as 
to  the  length  of  lime  necessary  to  establish  residence,  and 
as  to  the  return  of  non-residents  to  their  place  of  legal  set- 
tlement; and  the  power  of  arbitration  may  be  lodged  in  any 
euitable  authority,  preferably  in  a  State  board  of  charities. 
On  the  Pacific  Coast  the  migration  of  dependents  is  being 
regulated  with  the  asHistanoe  of  the  railway  companies. 
In  San  Francisco  and  lx)s  Angeles,  California,  and  in 
Phcenix,  AriKona,— terminal  points  to  which  indigents 
are  most  apt  to  migrate, —  the  railway  companies  have 
placed  the  granting  of  all  charity  rates  in  the  bands  of  the 
Associated  Charities,  In  1912,  New  York  reported  and 
returned  to  other  states  1,753  non-residents,  most  of  whom 
would  otherwise  have  been  supported  in  instilnlions  at  a 
cost  of  not  less  than  $200  per  year.  Minnesota  employs  a 
deportation  agent  whose  chief  duty  is  investigation  and 
det^ision  on  cases  of  pauper  settlement.  Massachusetts  in 
1913  turned  back  to  the  State  Treasury  $l,OyO  returned 
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from  the  Federal  Goveminent  uD>]er  the  law  whidi  refnods 
the  cost  of  Iceeping  aliens  falling  ill  within  a  jear  after  ad- 
miaBion.  Aside  from  the  Iosb  to  each  state  by  Hxe  support 
of  tion-resideDts,  the  chaotic  condition  of  settlement  laws 
u  between  states  makes  them  diSicalt  of  enforcement. 

A«idc  from  the  legal  and  strictly  public  aspects  of  trans- 
portation, the  misuse  of  it  as  a  measure  of. relief  had  be- 
come so  great  in  1911  that  a  Committee  of  tiie  National 
Conference  and  Corrections  framed  a  set  of  Transportation 
Ruled  and  a  Telegraphic  Code  which  is  now  employed  by 
hnndreda  of  organizations  and  officials  of  both  private  and 
public  agencies,  to  determine  whether  this  form  of  relief 
should  be  given  and  to  what  extent.  The  content  of  the 
principal  rules  is  in  itself  educational:  before  transporta- 
tion is  granted  to  an  applicant  it  must  be  shown  that  he 
ia  unable  to  pay  fare;  that  his  condition  and  prospects  will 
be  improved  by  Bending  him  to  the  place  to  wliich  he  wiahee 
to  go;  tliat  when  he  gels  there  he  will  have  access  to  re- 
sources which  will  save  him  from  becoming  a  dependent 
on  charity;  or  that  lie  has  either  a  legal  residence  at  this 
place  or  is  a  pro|>er  chargL'  upon  that  community;  and  bia 
statements  must  be  authoritatively  corroborated.' 

The  application  of  civil  service  principles  to  the  selection 
of  employees  has  greatly  helpeil  to  remove  public  institu- 
tions from  petty  political  interference  and  to  standardize 
the  tyj)e  of  persons  applying  for  positions.  The  fact  tliat 
the  l)est  heads  of  Institutions  sometimes  object  to  having  it 
applied  to  the  higher  positions  and  some  of  tliem  to  having 
it  at  all,  would  suggest  that  it  is  not  yet  perfected  suf- 
ficiently. The  remedy  for  imperfect  service  is  not  aboli- 
tion, however,  hut  a  more  elastic  and  intelligent  applica- 

>  '-  Passing  On  M  B  Method  o(  Charitable  Relief."  R.  6.  Fda, 
mil.  The  tiiirveg,  vol.  xxvi,  p.  28  ff,  diBcuseion  by  Marf  K. 
RichiDoad. 
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tion  of  its  principles  to  the  varying  needs  of  different 
iustitutions;  and  examinations  of  a  more  practical  kind. 
A  single  instance  will  serve  to  indicate  what  might  be  done 
without  ema3culating  the  civil  service  law:  as  now  operate 
ing  the  Superintendent  of  an  institution  must  accept  the 
applicant  who  has  tiie  highest  percentage  in  the  eligible 
list  of  the  Commission,  although  there  may  be  from  three 
to  five  persons  wJio  passed  the  same  examination  creditably 
and  are  on  the  so-called  "eligible"  list.  If  all  of  these 
candidates  were  in  fact  eligible  and  the  Superintendent 
could  take  his  choice  among  them  it  would  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  select  the  one  best  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  file  position  to  be  filled.  In  some  states  the  Su- 
perintendent of  a  public  institution  may  make  an  appoint- 
ment before  the  examination,  in  emergencies,  on  condition 
that  tlie  temporary  appointee  shall  take  the  next  following 
examination  to  qualify.  Another  difQcuity  of  administra- 
tion is  tliflt  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  rid  of  Ualf-incom- 
petent  employees  who  have  passed  the  examination  and  been 
duly  appointed  from  the  list.  They  regard  their  position 
as  a  sort  of  li fe-insura]ice  and  can  usually  make  a  political 
scandal,  if  the  superintendent  removes  them.  The  remedy 
for  this  is  obviously  a  more  independent  and  intelligent 
Civil  Service  Board,  capable  of  recognizing  that  a  reaaon- 
ahjy  good  head  of  an  institution  should  have  some  leeway 
in  hiring  and  firing  employees  and  if  attacked  by  a  dis- 
gruntled employee  should  be  supported  unless  the  charges 
are  serious  and  fully  substantiated.  Undoubtedly  the  civil 
service  as  now  operated  needs  perfecting,  but  those  who 
object  on  the  ground  of  inconvenience  and  the  fact  that  it 
results  in  drafting  mediocre  people  into  the  staff,  forget 
the  far  greater  evUs  existing  before  institutions  were  placed 
under  civil  service.  And  moreover,  a  comparison  of  public 
charitable  institutions  with  private  corporations  accom- 
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plishing  the  same  pui-pobfes,  will  show  &  not  discreditable 
record  for  the  public  ttervicc, 

Public  institutiouB  are,  iji<leed,  often  more  impersonal 
and  inelastic  (ban  private  ones,  but  not  because  they  are 
publie  —  rather  becauae  tliev  are  big  aud  have  not  oquip- 
nient  and  service  in  proportiou  to  the  numlwr  of  the  in- 
mates. Precisely  the  same  crititiflras  are  matie  of  the 
larger  univeraitiea  and  for  the  same  reasonB.  When  prop- 
erly equipped,  public  instilutionB  are  very  well  adapted 
to  social  esperimentation  in  matters  which  require  a  large 
scale  for  trying  out.  Homer  Folks  has  cite<I  the  instance 
of  the  introduction  of  trained  dietitians  into  public  hos- 
pitals whose  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  food  can 
be  prepared  even  in  large  quantities  so  as  to  be  palatable 
and  varied.  The  Colony  plan  for  classifying  inmates  of 
certain  institutions  is  necessarily  tried  out  on  a  relatively 
large  scale.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Bernstein  has  shown  tliat  a 
big  institution  with  inadequate  equipment,  like  the  Rome 
Custodial  Asylum  for  the  Feebleminded,  can  carry  on  a 
far-reaching  experiment  in  colonization  successfully,  if  the 
Superintendent  have  originality  and  energy. 

The  use  of  institutions  aa  sociological  lalxiratories  pro- 
vides unlimited  opportunity  for  adding  to  the  fund  of 
knowledge  necessary  to  prevention  of  dependency.  Col- 
leges and  profefisional  schools  are  turning  out  numbers  of 
students  who  gladly  give  their  service  to  such  investigation. 
Itobert  W.  Kelso  says  that  a  valuable  by-product  of  the  co- 
operation of  research  workers  and  public  instittitions  i» 
tlie  "  zeal  for  betterment '"  and  cites  an  example  in  the 
Penikesc  Hospital  for  Lepers  in  Massachusetts.  The  tend- 
ency of  an  isolated  institution  is  to  let  it  become  a  colony 
of  outcasts  rather  than  a  humanely  administered  hospital; 
the  authorities  in  charge  have  made  the  Penikese  IIos- 
a  station  for  research  with  the  cooperation  of  tbe 
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Harvard  Medical  Scliool.  Already  the  preliminary  studies 
nndertaken  with  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  the  in- 
I  mates  themselves,  have  added  to  the  world's  knowledge  of 
this  dread  disease  and  at  a  negUgihle  cost  so  far  as  the 
taxpayers  are  concerned.' 

Municipal  charities,  at  the  beginning  of  the  tweutieth 
i  century,  v/ltb  univeraally  inferior  to  state  charities — lesn 
adequate,  less  humane,  and  .even  more  riddi^n  by  politics. 
The  administration  of  public  municipal  charities  was  gen- 
erally in  the  hands  of  officials  who  kiiew  and  cared  very 
little  about  the  human  problems  with  which  they  had  to 
I   deal.     "  Public  otiicials  in  general  were  as  intolerant  of 
I  private  charity  workers  ua  private  workers  were  auspicious 
I  of  officials.     Community  social  service  meant  little  more 
I  than  a  slot  niacJiine  disbursement  of  public  outdoor  relief 
\  and  the  indifferent  operation  of  a  county  convenience  com- 
monly known  as  tlie  almshouse.     Classification  of  the  so- 
cially inadequate  was  careless  and  crude.  ...  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cities  the  municipal  lodging  house  was  located  in 
the  basement  of  the  city  jail.     Inebriety  was  still  regarded 
a  crime  rather  than  a  disease.     The  fight  against  tuber- 
»  culosis  in  city,  county  and  statu  was  yet  to  be  begun.     The 
I  first  municipal  hath  or  washhouse  was  yet  to  be  constructed. 
City  subsidies  to  private  institutions  were  as  generous  as 
i  they  were  indiscriminate  and  unscientific.     Most  disconr- 
aging  of  all,  public  charity  was  as  subservient  U\  party 
politics  as  any  other  phase  of  municipal  activity.  .  .  .  The 
administration   of  municipal   charities  was  generally  re 
garded  by  social  workers  as  hopelessly  indolent,  incompe- 
I  tent,  and  cornipt."* 

The  past  decade  has  witnessed  an  almost  spectacular 
I  improvement  in  city  governments  which  is  registered  in  re- 
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arganization  in  forms  of  aduilDistrntiou  anii  iu  the  higher 
type  of  men  in  otiice.  'J'lie  old  catch-all  city  alimshouse  ii 
nearly  gone  and  the  diiTcrcnt  classea  formerly  dumped  into 
it  have  been  put  in  sepiiratc  institutionB.  The  subsidy  sys- 
tem has  in  Homc  iriBtances  been  givun  up  and  iu  others 
regulated  —  tlio  old  lump-Kum  plan  being  superseded  hy  a 
subsidy  on  the  per  capita  hasis  for  work  done.  There  is 
a  Bigiiificant  tendency  toward  cooperation  between  private 
and  public-  agencies,  and  a  few  citiea  have  placed  tlie  ad- 
ministration of  puhlic  outdoor  relief  in  the  bands  of  pri- 
Y8te  agencies.  Social  workers,  trained  in  Charity  Organ- 
ization societies  in  tbc  techuiijue  of  constructive  case-work, 
have  been  taken  over  as  part  of  the  city  staff  in  order  to 
put  into  operation  these  same  principles  in  the  public  ad- 
ministration. The  information  and  experience  of  the  best 
private  charities  Rre  tjeing  utilized  in  public  bureaus.  The 
lealth  movement,  once  the  hobby  of  specialists,  is  now  a 
part  of  the  ambitious  programs  of  municipal  politicians. 
In  short,  the  ideals  of  eommunity  service,  proposed  by  re- 
formers and  soi'ial  workers,  are  gradually  becoming  an  c»- 
sential  part  of  the  program  of  good  city  government. 

The  latest  express'iou  of  tlie  growing  sense  iu  cities  of 
tlie  responsibility  of  goverumeut  for  all  those  who  live 
under  it  is  found  iu  the  Boards  of  Public  Welfare,  of  which 
City  and  Dayton,  Ohio,  may  be  ijuoted  as  illustra- 
tions. The  fundamental  idea  is  that  all  dependent,  defec- 
tive and  deliiK|ueut  persons  are  wards  of  tlie  city;  many 
of  them  find  themselves  in  their  wretched  situation  because 
of  preventable  social  miseries  and  the  city,  therefore,  should 
effectively  contml  and  eliminate  these  conditions.  The 
Board  attemptx  to  centmli/e  all  govoniniental  agencies  into 
one  system.  It  does  not  attempt  to  do  away  with  private 
charities  but  to  regulate  and  cotirdinate  them  witJi  each 
other  and  with  the  public  agencies;  and  it  assumes  that  it 
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more  just  to  lay  tlio  Ijiirdoii  v!  iIil'  cui'L'  of  tlie  poor  upon 
tbe  whole  foinui unity  ttirougli  tuxiitiuii  than  to  have  it 
borne  by  private  individuals.  Mr.  L.  A,  llalbert,  the 
Oenet'ul  Superintendent  of  the  Kansus  City  Itoard,  saya 
that  if  publie-apiriti'd  men  and  women  would  give  ua  much 
effort  to  controlling  ajid  perfecting  the  nietliods  of  outdoor 
relief  as  they  now  give  to  promoling  their  private  chari- 
tiefi,  they  could  easily  regulate  thia  branch  of  the  public 
maehiiiery,  and  would  be  doing  more  good.  The  Board 
proc-eeds  on  the  principle  that  anything  that  is  injurious 
to  the  public  is  justly  subject  to  regulation.  Its  list  of 
achievements  in  one  year  suggesls  a  wholly  new  attitude  on 
the  part  of  a  City  Hoard ;  houses  torn  down,  welU  closed  up, 
repairs  ordered;  factories  compelled  to  put  in  eshaust  sys- 
tems for  carrying  away  duHt,  smoke  and  lint;  washrooras, 
safeguards  and  fire  protection  installed  at  the  cspeuse  of 
owners;  violation  of  child  labor  laws  checked;  30,000  jobs 
obtained  by  city  employment  bureau;  7,000  cases  handled 
by  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau  for  litigants;  $50,000  loaned  to 
the  poor;  shows  and  dances  censored;  and  many  other  ac- 
tivities of  less  striking  diaracter.'  It  is  too  soon  to  form  a 
final  opinion  of  the  merits  and  weaknesses  of  the  Public 
■\\'elfare  Board  plan  but  that  it  is  a  tremendous  advance 
upon  the  chaotic  methods  formerly  prevalent  in  municipal 
government,  is  uuiiuestionable.  Such  a  board,  effective 
and  free  from  partisan  politics,  can  only  esiet  in  a  com- 
munity where  public  sentiment  ia  of  a  high  order  and  J." 
kept  continuoualy  informed:  but  one  of  tlie  most  hopeful 
things  about  public  affairs  is  that  an  educated  public  can 
control  their  administration. 

The  essential  principles  by  which  public  charities  should 
be  administfrcd  may  then  be  briefly  summed  np:  they  must 

iHalbert.  "Boards  of  Pulilk-  WHfar.-,"  N.  C.  C.   1010.     Oar- 
,    Und,  "  Tlie  Municipality  uud  I'lUilic  Welfare,"  N.  C.  C,  lOlU. 
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1iL>  free  from  partisan  influence  and  at  the  same  time 
strictly  accountable  to  State  authority';  the  beBt-traiiied 
ability  should  be  engaged  in  their  management,  supple- 
mented by  the  finest  unsalaried  service  the  community  af- 
fords ;  and  they  should,  above  all,  be  suetsined  by  an  intel- 
ligent public  interest.  Miss  Julia  C  Lathrop  attributes 
the  sustained  excellence  of  the  manaj^ement  of  public  chari- 
ties in  MastuK-liiisetin  to  the  long  foster  of  persona  of 
distinguished  ability  devoting  themselves  to  hunianitarisn 
effort;  and  quotes,  as  an  example  of  what  may  be  done,  tlie 
Cook  County  (Illinois)  Insane  Asylum,  which  was  lifted 
from  inefficiency  to  the  highest  atandard  by  the  power  of 
public  opinion. 

The  enormous  and  steadily  increasing  expense  of  public 
institutions  has  already  driven  officials  to  study  methods 
of  economy  in  administration.  The  old  type  of  elaborately 
expensive  building  is  no  longer  constructed;  but  is  being 
BUjyerseded  by  the  unit  plan  which  admits  of  substantial 
and  permanent  building,  and  thorough  classification  of  in- 
mates at  minimum  cost.  With  the  elimination  of  partiaao 
infinenee  and  the  emploj-ment  of  food  and  purchasing 
experts,  supplies  are  Ijought  to  greater  advantage  and  more 
economically  used.  Where  the  inmates  of  institutions  are 
capable  of  some  labor  they  are  being  trained  and  under 
superi'ision  can  raise  produce  which  appreciably  lessens  the 
cost  of  their  care.  Dietary  experts  and  financial  advisers 
have  reorganized  the  business  management  of  large  hoe- 
pitals.  The  superintendents  of  institutions  still  suiter 
from  the  often  misplaced  economies  of  legislators  who 
know  no  other  method  than  a  horizontal  cut  of  expenaea 
and  a  refusal  to  carry  out  imperatively  needed  reforms. 
The  taxpayer,  and  thrmigh  him  tlie  legislator,  nmat  lie  eilu- 
cated  to  l>elieve  that  prevention  of  deju'udence  is  true  econ- 
omy and  promotion  of  well-being  tlie  ideal  of  the  state. 
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Pritate  charities  are  those  tliat  iu  their  maiiagenient 
are  indcpendeut  of  the  authority  of  the  State,  although  liJie 
private  iiidividualB  they  may  he  subject  to  its  general  police 
and  BUperviaory  powers.  A  private  charity  may  receive 
public  money  in  the  form  of  a  subsidy,  or  from  the  proceeds 
of  legacies  or  endowments,  or  from  voluntary  contribu- 
tions; but  we  concern  ourselves  here  chiefly  with  tlie  last- 
menlioued  method  of  obtaining  money. 

We  have  already  referred  in  Chapter  I  to  the  iufluence 
of  the  ancient  and  medis-'val  church  in  securing  the  be- 
stowal of  alms.  The  art  of  iinlucing  men  to  give  has  been 
practiced  ever  siuce  charity  began,  and  at  all  times  one  of 
its  most  constant  features  has  bivn  religious  or  ccclesiaKti- 
eal  influence.'  At  the  present  time  the  churdi  is  still  a 
most  powerful  agent  in  inducing  people  to  give.  Whether 
charities  are  identified  with  any  particular  denomination  or 
not,  it  is  usually,  though  not  uniformly,  the  people  of  the 
churches  that  support  them;  and  of  all  the  churches  the 
one  that  probably  induces  the  largetit  amount  of  giving  in 
proportion  to  the  means  of  those  who  give  is  the  Roman 
Catholic.  The  religious  orders  of  the  Hnman  Catholic 
Church  are  exceptional  in  the  amount  of  [lersonal  service 
contributed  to  the  care  of  the  poor,=     But  in  the  gift  of 

1  In  1903,  one-third  of  the  benevolent  inntitiitionB  liiited  in  the 
special  rrnsuB  report,  i.  e..  hospitals,  day  nurseries,  pprmanent 
kod  temporary  bomes  tor  aduits  and  children,  were  under  ecole- 
■iaBtical  contra]. 

■  See  BiluiG,  Uhlhom,  and  Brace. 
SBl 
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both  lay  service  and  money  ttie  Jews  are  perhaps  more 
Byetematic  and  more  liberal  than  either  Roman  Catbolica 
or  Protestants. 

Of  Protestaut  denominations,  there  are  none  in  the  la^^ 
cities,  where  destitution  is  a  problem,  that  have  not  done 
something  for  the  care  of  the  poor.  Preventive  and  edu- 
cational work,  originally  chiefly  undertaken  by  the  Uni- 
tarians, ia  now  carried  on  by  most  denominations.  The 
great  hospitals  are  likely  to  he  supported  by  whatever  de- 
nomination has  the  largest  wealthy  membership  in  any 
large  city.  An  unfortunate  feature  of  the  work  of  Ameri- 
can churches  is  interdenominational  competition,  which  has 
induced  many  of  them  to  develop  their  charities  as  engines 
of  church  extension.  This  can  be,  and  sometimes  has  been, 
carried  too  far,  but  the  condition  of  things  does  not  seem 
to  be  worse  than  in  countries  having  a  single  church,  where 
ecclesiastical  orders  within  the  church  compete  one  vrith 
another. 

The  development  by  secular  charities  of  more  careful, 
thorough,  and  sympathetic  methods  of  relief  has  of  late 
placed  the  churches  at  great  disadvantage  in  dispensing 
relief  to  any  escept  their  own  members.  Many  churches 
have  practically  no  poor  members  and  few  of  them  have 
trained  agents  to  give  relief  and  comfort  to  the  needy  in 
homes.  Those  congregations  which  are  compelled  to  give 
a  large  amount  of  relief  have  generally  adopted  modem 
methods,  hut  there  is  at  present  no  organized  system  of 
relief  giving  iu  any  Protestant  denomination. 

It  has  been  questioned  by  philanthropists  o£  great  ex- 
perience whetlier  relief  by  churches  should  not  be  discon- 
tinued altogether.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  it  is  sub- 
ject to  the  same  abuse  and  the  same  disadvantages  as  pnblic 
'oor  relief  and  as  indiscriminate  almsgiving.  Profes- 
mne  has  said  that  while  some  ctemAies  ha-vB  adopted 
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a  discriniLDatiiig  method  mid  have  cotiperated  with  other 
benevolent  agencies,  the  majority  pursue  an  antiquated  and 
shortsighted  policy,  giving  relief  from  sentimental  motives 
without  personal  knowledge  of  its  effects  and  oftenlimes  in 
the  hope  of  making  converts.'  Professor  Charles  R.  Hen- 
derson, on  the  contrary,  thought  religious  charity  had  a 
great  advantage,  for,  if  wisely  conducted,  it  goes  deepest 
into  the  spirit;  hut  he  acknowledged  the  dangers  dcserihed 
by  Professor  Devine  and  proposed  cooperation  of  the 
Churches  with  the  Charity  Organization  Societies  as  a 
remedy.' 

The  Church  District  plan  in  Buffalo,  undertaken  in 
1885,  furnishes  the  best  illustration  of  a  definite  scheme 
of  cooperation  between  a  charity  organization  society  and 
the  churches.  The  plan  divides  the  city  into  districts,  each 
district  to  be  assigned  to  a  church.  The  churches  accept- 
ing a  district  agreed  to  care  for  every  family  not  otherwise 
cared  for  by  an  individual,  organization,  or  other  church. 
When  a  family  needing  care  had  a  definite  church  connec- 
tion, that  church  was  asked  to  provide  tJie  neces,sary  visitor 
and  such  needed  material  relief  as  it  could  afford,  calUng 
on  the  society  for  the  rest.  If  the  family  had  no  responsi- 
ble church  connection,  it  was  referred  to  the  church  dis- 
trict which  had  agreed  to  provide  a  friendly  visitor  to 
work  with  the  society,  and  such  material  relief  as  it  could 
afford.  Furthermore,  each  church  accepting  a  district 
pledged  itself  to  feel  a  special  responsibility  for  the  moral 
elevation  of  its  district,  through  friendly  visiting  to  re- 
ferred families  and  such  other  agencies  as  settlements, 
clubs,  classes,  etc.,  as  it  could  establish. 

The  results  of  this  plan  have  been  most  satisfactory; 
churches  have  assumed  charge  of  districts,  from  them  the 

1  "  Prirciples  of  Relief,"  pp.  74-5.  325. 
1  Henderson,  "  Dependente,"  eto.,  p.  1*7. 
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families  recoive  responsible  care,  and  many  of  the  cliarchc" 
have  opened  settlements  and  social  centers.  Tlie  cliiiri.'li('> 
now  employ  an  executive  secretary  to  a(?t  for  all  of  them: 
and  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  has  added  a  special 
Churcli  secretary  to  its  staff.  The  Charity  Organi/ution 
Societj',  which  formerly  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  friendly 
visitors,  now  has  a  large  number;  the  overlapping  of 
church  and  charitable  aid  has  been  checked,  and  conBtmc- 
tive  social  work  has  been  stimulated.  The  plan  has  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  educate  the  churches  doing  less 
intelligent  work;  and  finally  it  has  produced  a  high  degree 
of  underatandiiig  and  cooperation  between  the  active 
churches  and  the  society.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
society  receives  and  supervises  the  reports  of  the  visitors, 
and  if  it  finds  any  of  them  neglectful  or  unqualified,  re- 
moves tlie  family  from  their  care.  Other  cities,  particu- 
larly Boston  and  Chicago,  report  a  large  amount  of  co- 
operation between  the  churches  and  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties. As  individual  members  of  churches  hecome  familiar 
with  modern  charity  methods,  and  as  clergymen  receive  in 
theological  seminaries  proper  training  in  charities  and 
other  lines  of  applied  sociology,  some  of  the  objections  to 
ecclesiastical  charity  are  removed,  and  it  becomes  less  and 
less  sectarian.  The  United  Hebrew  Charities  throughout 
the  country,  whose  charitable  methods  might  serve  as 
models  for  the  benevolent  work  of  other  hodies,  endeavor 
to  take  care  of  all  their  own  poor,  but  do  not  exclude  other 
poor  from  the  l)enetita  of  many  of  their  institutions.  At 
the  same  time  their  individual  members  are  often  most 
liberal  contributors  to  every  sort  of  constructive  work  un- 
dertaken by  persons  of  other  religious  views.' 

Next  after  religious  influence,  pure  and  simple,  the  m<Kt 
powerful  of  tlie  secondary  motives  that  induce  men  to  give 

1  Frankel,  Annals,  etc.,  vol.  x\i.,  Ifl03,  pp.  389  ff. 
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for  diaritaljle  piirposi.'S  is  possiljl^  solIuI  iuilueoce. 
Many  of  the  Jar;;*.'  oJinrities  of  our  cities  are  oflicered,  eo 
far  as  buardit  of  management  are  coiuerned,  b;  fdaliiooable 
or  otlierwise  iiiflut'ntial  people;  ami  to  contribute  to  the 
charities  of  the  locality  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  social 
advancement  ia  secured,  A  chapt«r  raight  be  written  on 
the  methods  of  raihing  money  for  chHritiea  by  means  of 
lialls,  entertain  men  Is,  oysler  suppers,  and  other  devices  for 
inveigling  money  fronj  the  poiketa  of  those  who  would  not 
otherwise  contribute  tlic  same  amounts.  Such  enterprises 
must  be  judged  cacli  on  its  own  merits.  The  end  does  not 
justify  the  means;  tlie  means  must  justify  theniaelvea.  A 
lottcrj'  is  pernicious,  though  managed  by  a  church  for  the 
benefit  of  a  charity.  A  voting  contest  is  usually  vulgar 
and  mischievous  in  its  results,  no  matter  what  institution 
may  be  the  beneficiary.  Oatentation  and  extravagance  at 
a  charity  ball  are  just  as  condemnable  as  at  any  other  place, 
possibly  more  so.  Tag  days,  when  first  devised,  seemed 
an  easy  and  just  method  of  distributing  the  burden  of  a 
particular  chanty,  but  shortly  became  a  public  nuisance. 
Wheedling  and  teasing  are  no  more  tolerable  for  a  chari- 
table purpose  tlian  for  any  other;  while  any  occasion  which 
has  suificieut  resuUa  in  instruction  or  healthful  social  recr^ 
ation  to  justify  the  expense  is  justified  irrespective  of  its 
motive. 

The  methods  of  financing  private  charities  have  recently 
been  critically  discussed,  Ijecause  as  charities  have  become 
more  business-like  and  have  engaged  the  interest  of  larger 
numbers  of  intelligent  and  self-respecting  people,  the  old 
methods  of  wheedling  and  even  holding  up  those  who  were 
thought  to  be  able  to  give,  have  become  wholly  distasteful. 
However  worthy  a  charity  may  be,  none  of  the  people  con- 
aected  with  it  now  wish  to  do  the  begging  for  it.  Tt  is 
often  said  that  a  charit}'  doing  good  work  should  receive 
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the  8pontanpon3  support  of  the  eoimminity,  and  it  may  do 
80  if  it  is  picturesque  and  touching,  or  widely  advertised; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  some  of  the  most  useful  charities 
have  none  of  these  spectacular  qualities,  and  appeal  to  the 
intelligence  more  than  to  the  emotions.  If  the  work  for 
crippled  children  or  abandoned  babies  is  emotionally  pre- 
sented, money  can  easily  he  obtained;  but  a  eommunity 
has  to  be  slowly  educated  to  support  a  charity  orgamzatiou 
society  or  preventive  measures  againat  tuberculosis. 

The  difficulty  in  securing  regular  and  sufficient  support 
created  a  demand  for  skilled  solicitors  who  could  be  paid  a 
commission  for  their  work  and  relieve  the  charitable  mau- 
Bgement  of  a  disagreeable  task.  The  people  willing  to  do 
this  work  were,  however,  generally  unsatisfactory;  the  pro- 
fesetonal  business  solicitor,  who  would  undertake  the  work, 
was  ustially  a  type  of  person  without  knowledge  or  sympa- 
thy with  the  charity  which  he  expected  to  promote,  often 
by  methods  discreditable  to  the  work.  The  unprofessional 
solicitor  —  some  superannuated  clergyman  or  charity 
worker  —  lacked  the  vigor  and  experience  in  business  en- 
terprise necessary  to  success.  And  in  either  case  the  so- 
licitor was  likely  to  receive  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
proceeds.  The  task  of  presenting  the  claims  of  a  charity, 
even  a  perfectly  worthy  one,  to  people  beset  with  many 
solicitations  of  a  similar  sort,  does,  in  fact,  require  a  high 
order  of  business  ability  and  great  personal  eelf-sacrifice; 
and  commonly  those  fitted  for  it  prefer  to  give  themselves 
more  directly  to  some  form  of  social  service. 

It  is  certain  that  there  are  large  sums  which  the  holders 
would  gladly  give  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  good,  if 
they  could  find  ways  of  bestowing  them  that  they  were 
sure  would  result  in  helpfulness.  In  order  tn  obtain  pos- 
session of  a  portion  of  this  really  large  fund,  which  is  in- 
telligently given  or  intelligently  withheld,  the  managGrs  of 
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a  charity  must  not  only  do  thoroughly  good  work,  but 
must  contrive  to  let  it  be  kuowu  that  they  are  doing  such 
work.  The  methods  of  philanthropic  advertising,  using 
the  word  "  advertising "  in  a.  distinctly  honorable  sense, 
must  1)6  varied  according  to  the  psychology  of  the  givers. 
The  best  introdm-tion  that  a  charity  can  have  to  tlie  be- 
nevolent people  of  the  community  is  the  gradual  diffusion 
from  one  intelligent  person  to  another  of  the  opinion  that 
the  charity  is  doing  something  that  is  worth  while.  Be- 
yond this,  most  of  the  non-sectarian  charities  and  those 
operating  under  the  guidance  of  Protestant  denominations 
issue  annual  reports,  and  as  a  rule,  it  does  not  pay  a 
society  to  economic  in  this  respect.  In  order  to  reach 
the  most  influential  members  of  the  community,  it  must  be 
well  prepared,  well  printed,  and  discreetly  distributed. 
Many  societies  publish  their  own  condemnation  in  their  an- 
nual reports,  and  many  more  fail  to  publisli  anything  that 
commends  them  to  the  intelligent  part  of  the  community. 
The  perpetual  using  of  stereotyped  phrases,  the  filling  up 
a  report  with  the  cant  of  philanthropy  and  with  unintelli- 
gible accounts  year  after  year  substantially  in  the  same 
form,  the  omission  of  tlie  essential  facts  regarding  efficiency, 
brands  the  society  as  unprogressive  and  unsatisfactory, 

Tlie  daily  and  weekly  press  is  frequently  not  as  wisely 
used  as  it  might  be,  Whnt  the  daily  press  wants  is  news; 
and  there  is  usually,  or  at  least  there  should  be,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  news  about  the  development  of  any  large 
charity.  To  offer  this  in  a  way  that  makes  it  available  for 
the  daily  press,  is  to  offer  exactly  the  material  which  will 
do  the  most  good  when  printed.  It  is  of  no  advantage 
to  a  newspaper,  nor  to  an  institution,  to  print  generalities 
about  some  cbarit}%  The  editor  does  not  want  it  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  knows  it  will  not  be  read ;  and  if  he 
inserts  it  at  all,  it  is  under  personal  pressure.     There  is. 
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moreover,  no  more  reason  wljy  a  cbaiitable  society  eliould 
not  pny  for  advertising  space  in  which  to  proisent  its  needs, 
than  a  State  uuivcrwity.  If  charity  itcma  were  offered 
strictly  as  news,  and  advertising  paid  for,  the  editors  of 
general  newspapers  woidd  he  more  inclined  to  promote 
really  important  charitable  enterprises  in  their  editorials, 
and  the  general  public  woidd  l>e  helter  informed. 

A  salaried  financial  secretary  is  an  essential  member  of 
the  active  stalT  of  any  progressive  charitable  society.  He 
must  be  no  mere  money-getter  and  he  should  not  be  treated 
as  Buch.  lie  must  thoroughly  understand  the  society's 
relation  to  the  public,  the  poor  and  the  press.  There  are 
a  vast  number  of  details  of  mailing  lists,  reports  and  ap- 
peals which  no  untrained  person,  giving  a  little  episodic 
attention,  can  handle.  If  posnihle,  the  financial  twcretary 
should  also  be  a  successful  news-producer,  for  publicity 
and  finances  go  hand  in  hand.' 

In  scanning  the  contributors'  list  of  a  number  of  socie- 
ties, it  becomes  apparent  that  the  burden  of  voluntary 
charity  falls  on  a  very  small  number  of  givers  and  that 
there  is  a  large  portion  of  the  public  able  to  give,  whose 
names  do  not  appear.  The  rich  man  is  besieged  with  the 
claims  of  many  charities,  the  moderately  well  off  not  in- 
fre<iuently  gives  to  only  one  or  two  and  by  no  means  to  the 
extent  of  his  capacity  or  his  duty.  This  again  results  in 
an  unciual  distribution  of  the  funds  among  worthy  chari- 
ties. To  obviate  these  injustices  and  inequalities,  as  well 
as  to  use  the  funds  most  judiciously,  many  of  the  Feder- 
ations (if  Jcwi.sh  Charities  act  as  a  financial  committee  to 
pass  upon  the  budget,  collect  the  funds,  and  rodi.«tribute 
them  to  all  the  charities  cooperating  in  the  plan.  The 
I'ontribiitor  may  designate  where  iiis  money  shall  go,  or  he 
may  give  it  to  llie  general  fund  which  is  distributed  acoord- 

LewU,  0.  v..  The  Surotv,  vol.  miv,  p.  838  IT. 
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ing  to  till-  iiot'ils  of  the  diurity  buJgets.  T!ie  adoption  of 
the  plan  rcsirlU"!]  in  a  coiwiderable  iucTease  iu  the  iimoiinta 
given.  Among  JewUh  charitioR  tlic  practice  of  finani.-Ial 
federation  Iihs  frrown  very  rapidly  arii!  to  vast  [iroportiona. 
In  1!)1(),  fit!  fi-dgratcd  Juwiali  pliilanlliropies  in  New  York 
City,  conipriBing  praclic-ally  all  uf  siieh  organizations  in 
Uanhattait,  bad  a  lint  oT  35,000  donors  and  a  fund  of  two 
million  dolJarfl  which  represented  an  inrreane  of  101)  per 
cent  over  the  guarantt'ed  income  of  these  societies  Itufore 
the  federation  was  iiiidertaken.  In  social  find  ulher  mat- 
tert!  the  organizationa  composing  the  federation  arc  autoiio- 
moue. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1913,  organi;!ed  a  Federation  for 
Charity  and  Philanthropy,  composed  of  57  private  plii- 
lauthropies,  which  has  been  bo  successful  that  it  liax  l>ecn 
copied  by  a  number  of  other  communities.  Whereas  before 
this  time  only  a  few  Jmndred  persons  gave  to  cbarity  and 
two-thirds  of  them  to  one  organization  only,  in  1313,  after 
the  federation  waa  fomied,  8,000  persons  gave  altogether 
more  than  $214,000.  It  was  the  ideal  tbnt  every  man  nr 
woman  having  e  margin  over  the  necessities  of  life  shall 
give  somelliing  to  those  wlio  have  no  margin,  througji  the 
medium  of  this  community  organization.  In  1!)1G  the 
finaneial  success  of  the  movement  led  to  a  merger  of  the 
voluntary  philanthropic  agencies  represented  in  the  Feder- 
ation with  all  the  public,  civic  and  social  welfare  agencies. 
This  includes  the  Federated  Churches,  the  Catholic  Diocese, 
the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Federation  of  La- 
bor, the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  tlio  Cleveland  Foundation, 
the  City  departments  of  public  Welfare  and  Safety,  West- 
em  Reserve  University,  the  public  sihools.  libraries,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  the  Single  Tax  Club.  Tn  addition  In  the  central 
collection  of  funds,  the  Welfare  Federation  is  endeavoring 
to  eliminate  duplication  of  social  effort,  to  edncatc  the 
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public  iu  social  inatiers  and  generally  to  unify  oil  Eocial 
eudeavors. 

An  esseutial  feature  of  such  a  plan  of  federated  giving 
is  a  committee  lo  determine  vliat  charities  shall  be  ap- 
proved to  whii'h  tJic  L-itizens  may  be  urged  to  give.  En- 
dorsement Committees  in  one  form  or  another  exist,  bow- 
ever,  iu  many  places  where  federated  giving  is  not  prac- 
ticed. They  liave  arisen  partly  from  the  need  of  stand- 
ardization of  charity  requirementB  and  partly  because  tlie 
business  men  who  give  largely,  desire  to  be  free  from  in- 
discriminate solicitation.  The  standards  get  by  such  com- 
mittees cover  three  points:  sound  management,  Bodal 
efficiency  and  financial  integrity.  These  are  easier  to  state 
than  to  enforce  and  the  successful  endorsement  committee 
is  generally  obliged  to  request  and  to  educate  rather  than 
to  make  a  requirement.  Its  investigators  wUI  need  to  use 
great  tact  and  to  he  well  trained  social  workers.  In  San 
Francisco  Iho  Charities  Endorsement  Committee  is  made 
up  of  representatives  from  the  Merchants'  Association,  the 
Associated  Charities,  and  the  Charities  at  Large,  and  its 
secretary  is  a  young  business  man.  The  Committee  in- 
vestigates all  charitable  enterprises  applying  to  it  for  en- 
dorsement, and  issues  an  official  card  lo  those  doing  honest 
and  efficient  work.  The  memtwrs  of  the  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation, representing  a  majority  of  the  moneyed  men  of 
the  city,  refuse  to  give  unendorsed  charities,  and  the  gen- 
eral public  is  being  slowly  educated  lo  do  likewise.  The 
plan,  while  arnuwing  the  resentment  of  all  fraudulent 
charities  and  of  many  that  were  far  beliind  the  demands  of 
modern  philanthropy  in  their  standards,  has  proved  suc- 
cessful in  driving  the  former  from  the  city,  and  in  inducing 
many  of  the  latter  to  miike  an  effort  lo  meet  the  require- 
ments. The  Merchants'  Association  approve  it  heartily  as 
relieving  them  of  a  horde  of  solicitors,  and  the  endorsed 
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charities  like  it  because  it  givea  them  a  recognition  which 
IB  their  due.  But  its  chief  value  lies  probably  in  the  inti- 
mate knowledge  obtained  of  llie  charities  of  the  city.  The 
disclosure  that  three  child-placing  societiee  could  not  be 
endorsed,  has  resulted  iu  thu  establishment  of  a  Children's 
Placing-out  Agency  of  the  best  type,  which  is  supported 
jointly  by  fourteen  orphanages  and  supervised  by  the  Aaso- 
ciateil  Charities.  So  far  as  finance  is  concerned,  the  Chari- 
ties Endorsement  Committee  at  present  has  no  machinery 
for  collecting  and  disburaing  funds,  although  such  a  fea- 
ture was  a  part  of  the  original  plan. 

New  variations  o[  the  endorsement  idea  as  a  basis  for 
financial  support  are  being  developed.  In  Boston  the  d\s- 
Bociated  Charities,  through  a  special  committee,  answers 
inquiries  about  charities;  in  llocheater.  New  York,  this  is 
done  through  the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce  Issues  cards  of  endorsement  to 
agencies  which  have  their  accounts  audited  annually  and 
which  are  in  other  ways  doing  efficient  work.  The  Munici- 
pal Commission  in  Los  Angeles  conducts  the  invcRtigation 
upon  which  endorsement  is  founded ;  in  New  York  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  had  been  furnishing  infor- 
mation to  inquirers  about  societies  appealing  for  money, 
and  has  now  arranged  to  give  such  service  to  the  Merchants' 
Association,  which  comprises  several  thousand  members 
and  includes  a  large  percentage  of  tlio  contributors  to 
charity.  The  spread  of  the  endorsement  idea  is  resulting 
in  the  adoption  by  charitable  agencies  of  minimum  stand- 
ards of  administration. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  hospitals  of  New 
York  were  found  to  be  greatly  in  need  of  more  businesslike 
methods  of  bookkeepinj  and  a  mnr"  effective  presentation 
of  their  work  and  their  needs  than  the  ordinary  annual 
report  afforded.     The  first  requirement  is  that  a  charitable 
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BOi'ietj'  shall  be  sound  and  progressive;  and  second,  that  it 
uliflll  present  its  budget  iu  a  tiiuiple  and  perfectly  intelli- 
gible inanuer.  The  general  puldic  has  a  riglit  to  know 
what  is  done  with  the  money  which  it  gives,  and  in  [iropor- 
tiou  as  it  does  know  it  will  l)e  interested  to  give  more. 
For  the  support  of  small  charities  it  is  a  iniKtakc  lo  depend 
chiefly  upon  a  few  rich  people,  who  have  many  other  claims 
upon  thcui.  A  large  hody  of  well-to-do  persons,  if  kept 
iiilerested,  are  more  reliable  and  more  useful  iMseause  they 
diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  work  among  their  friends.  CTu- 
mtcretited  contributors  are  of  mucJi  less  value  than  inter- 
eded  ones  lieeHu.ic  tliey  ore  less  likely  to  reuew  subacrip- 
tious  and  to  advertise  tiie  work. 

In  order  to  commend  the  work  of  a  charity  to  the  favor 
of  the  most  intelligent  part  of  a  eommuiiity.  it  is  essential 
that  no  attempt  should  Iw  made  to  do  the  work  too  cheaply. 
JusI  as  a  physiciau  cannot  alTord  to  begin  practice  without 
a  proper  preparation  for  his  work,  and  without  the  facili- 
ties in  the  way  of  library,  instruments,  and  office  that  are 
neeessary  in  order  to  do  his  work  well,  so  a  charily  will  not, 
even  from  the  flnaneial  side,  find  it  wise  to  undertake  to 
do  for  seven  tliouaand  dollars  a  work  that  can  only  prop- 
erly be  done  for  ten  thousand.  It  is  usually  easier  to 
manage  the  linancea  of  a  society  that  insists  on  having  a 
revenue  adequate  to  the  work  that  it  is  doing  —  that  would, 
in  fact,  go  out  of  existence  rather  than  proceed  otherwise  — 
tlian  it  is  to  manage  the  lananees  of  a  society  that  consents 
to  half  do  its  work  because  of  an  inadequate  income. 

If  the  (et^ts  of  soundness  and  progress! veness  were  ap- 
plied to  many  existing  charities  tliat  ask  for  support  they 
would  bo  fnunrl  wanting.  There  are  still  figure-head  di- 
rectors to  lie  found  In  many  of  them,  s])eciouB  appeals  in 
their  report  and  treasurers'  statements  which  are  often 
onintelligible.    The  citizen  who  gives  has  a  right  to  know 
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that  the  work  wliidi  l!ic  agency  \s  doing  needs  to  be  done, 
that  the  methods  of  doing  it  are  up  to  date  and  that  the 
work  would  not  be  done  if  this  agency  were  not  in  the 
fiehi.  The  society  that  asks  for  contributions  should  be 
frank  in  statement  and  Kiiic-ere  in  its  tone;  it  should  be 
sympntlictic  as  well  ua  instrut/tive  in  its  reports  and  ap- 
peals. No  society  has  any  olnim  to  aRsiatance  whose  nc- 
coiinls  have  not  been  professionally  audited.     Out  of  99 

it'tios  rn  New  York  issuing  annual  reports  in  1914,  43 
per  cent  show  no  evidence  that  their  financial  statenionts 
hare  l>een  audited;  6  publish  no  fmancial  statement,  and 
12  indicate  audits  only  liy  committees.  It  should  not  lie 
necessai7  to  argue  so  obvious  a  matter  —  private  charities 
are.  in  fact,  puhlic,  whenever  they  ask  support  from  the 
public. 

The  advantages  of  private  chanties  over  public  ones  are 
that  they  alTurd  on  Ihe  average  a  somewhat  larger  share  of 
personal  sympathy,  that  their  benefits  cannot  logically  be 
claimed  as  a  riglit  (although  they  often  are),  that  they  do 
not  oppress  the  poor  ljy  increasing  taxation,  and  that  they 
are  supposed  to  bring  a  somewhat  smaller  degree  of  degra- 
dation to  the  recipient  of  relief.  Private  charities  arc  espe- 
cially useful  along  hnes  of  philanthropic  experimentation. 
People  with  ideas  in  advance  of  those  of  the  general  com- 
munity can  find  through  them  an  opportunity  to  experi- 
ment, and,  liy  results,  to  satisfy  the  community  as  a  whole 
of  the  need  and  of  the  possibility  of  doing  a  certain  work; 
but  they  are  not  suited  to  the  administration  of  large  funds, 
and  the  doing  of  a  large  volume  of  work,  unless  they  are 
made  amenable  to  State  regulation. 

The  tendency  to  stale  and  city  regulation  of  private 
charities  is  steadily  increasing.  There  is  no  longer  any 
question  hut  that  charities  receiving  public  subsidies  should 
be  supervised  by  state  authority;  but  the  reasons  for  the 
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regulation  of  other  private  charities  arc  not  quite  so  pat^it, 
though  as  logtcul.  lu  brief,  they  may  be  stated  under 
lliree  heads:  tlie  ainoutits  given  by  private  benevolence  to 
such  charities  are  trust  funds  in  equity  if  not  uuder  the 
law;  fraud  and  solf-seekiug  not  infrequently  pose  aa  char- 
ity; the  state  should  protect  dependents  who  are  ignorant 
and  helpless  at  least  as  much  as  it  does  ite  ordinary  citi- 
7«ns.  Even  when  no  imposture  is  intended  the  assump- 
tion that  virtue  is  all  the  qualification  required  to  run  a 
benevolent  enterprise  often  leads  to  ill-managed,  dreary 
and  niggardly  charities  which  are  worse  than  the  indiffer- 
ent public  institution. 

The  state  boards  of  supervision  and  control  exercise 
varying  degrees  of  power  to  inspect,  license  and  regulate 
private  charities.  The  uumlier  of  charters  issued  by  state 
authority  is  unknown  in  most  of  the  states.  Massachu- 
setts has  9G8  charitable  corporationfi,  that  is,  one  to  every 
3,500  of  the  population  and  this  constitutes  one-sixteenth 
of  all  lienevolent  institutions  enumerated  by  the  federal 
census.  Applying  this  proportion  to  the  whole  country 
there  would  be  15,000  private  corporations.  But  assuming 
that  Massachusetts  grants  an  unusual  number  it  is  aafe  to 
say  there  are  10,000  corporations  receiving  over  200  mil- 
lions annually  for  their  support.  Only  seven  states  make 
any  general  requirements  for  a  charitable  license  or  char- 
ter; ten  states  regulate  to  some  extent  the  institutions  for 
children.  Mr.  Robert  W.  Kelso,  after  a  discussion  of  tlie 
absence  of  regulation,  declares  that  our  statute  law  of  char- 
ity incorporation  and  regulotion  is  still  confessedly  founded 
upon  the  laws  of  property;  that  Its  progress  is  decades  be- 
hind our  courts  in  its  understanding  of  the  governmental 
aspects  of  charity;  that  it  has  been  so  busy  conserving  the 
property  rights  of  the  individual,  regulating  business  cor- 
j>oration8  to  prevent  dishonest  takings,  as  to  forget  the 
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T8Btly  greater  impnrtaiire  of  organized  effort  at  social  re- 
generation and  advancement ;  so  forgetful  of  tbe  vital  func- 
tion which  such  effort  plays  in  the  hmly  politic  as  to  din- 
miss  the  entire  question  in  an  impatient  clause  which  labcLi 
all  charitahle  incorporations  as  enterprises  "  not  for  profit "' 
and  permits  endlesB  latitude  in  name,  purpose  and  activity ; 
which  finally  says  in  effect:  "Go  ahead  witli  your  enter- 
prise. You  need  never  report  to  this  Government  what 
you  do  or  how  you  do  it,  how  much  you  beg,  how  much  you 
spend  or  the  result.  It's  nobody's  buainess  hut  your 
own." ' 

The  probable  line  of  demarcation  between  tbe  field  of 
public  and  private  charity  seems  to  lie  l>etween  those  do- 
pendents  requiring  some  degree  of  control,  and  those  that 
may  be  allowed  their  freedom;  between  measures  for 
chronic  dependents  and  those  looking  to  prevention;  be- 
tween iuDtitulional  care  on  a  large  scale  and  private  aid 
to  the  needy  in  their  homes.  Generally  speaking,  private 
charity  is  beat  fitted  to  conditions  where  much  personal, 
individual  sympathy  is  required;  public  charity,  to  prob- 
lems requiring  large  funds,  equipment,  and  control.  Fi- 
nally, private  charity,  under  tbe  etimuluB  of  some  individ- 
ual enthusiast,  will  mark  out  new  patlis,  which  when  proven 
may  be  adopted  by  the  Slate. 

While  regulation  by  endorsement  committees  and  by 
welfare  boards  in  cities  and  by  the  state  increases,  and 
while  the  line  between  public  and  private  charity  is  be- 
coming clearer,  the  most  significflnt  tendency  of  recent 
years  is  the  cooperation  of  public  and  private  charities. 
The  City  of  Denver  has  taken  over  bodily  the  Charily  Or- 
ganization head  and  the  case  method  which  she  had  worked 
out;  the  Charity  Organization  Society  meanwhile  contiii 
certain  lines  of  speciulined  work,  leaving  to  the  City  t 

iKelao,  N,  C.  C„  191S,  p  480. 


tics,  (HI  the  other  luind,  niiiv  dc  i'\)mi 
ii)iliati\c  jmd  oriii^innlity  imd  ;it  the  siin 
greater  publicity  and  reguhition  in  theii 
with  the  increasing  adequacy  and  scopt 
there  is  no  sign  of  decline  in  the  need  f( 
in  the  field  of  private  benevolence. 


CHAPTER  XIX 
ENDOWMENTS 

When  those  who  support  a  charity  find  it  diflScult  to 
raise  the  funds  they  need,  and  are  weary  with  unsuccessful 
applications  for  contributions ;  when  they  dislike  to.  turn 
to  the  public  treasury  because  of  the  stigma  attaching  to 
public  relief,  their  wish  is  apt  to  be  that  their  charity  were 
adequately  endowed.  Then,  they  think,  they  could  give 
their  whole  time  to  the  administration  of  the  funds,  in- 
stead of  giving  so  much  of  it  to  securing  funds.  It  seems 
as  though  their  hands  would  be  free  for  very  large  useful- 
ness, and  the  benefits  of  the  institution  might  be  indefi- 
nitely extended.  It  consequently  happens  that  the  annual 
reports  of  nearly  every  charitable  association  which  is  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions  contain,  in  a  conspicuous 
place,  a  form  of  bequest  by  means  of  which  any  one  so  in- 
clined may,  without  inconvenience,  insert  a  provision  in 
his  will,  leaving  property  to  this  particular  charity. 

There  is  a  feeling  in  the  community  that  one  who  leaves 
his  wealth  to  charity  has  done  a  commendable  thing,  and, 
therefore,  nothing  has  been  done  to  discourage  charitable 
endowments  in  the  older  States  of  the  Union,  where  they 
tend  to  accumulate  rapidly.  Yet  no  other  country  has 
ever  permitted  entire  freedom  in  the  granting  of  charitable 
bequests  without  finding,  in  the  course  of  years,  that  too 
much  wealth  was  coming  to  be  injudiciously  administered 
by  the  "  dead  hand/* 
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Ak  nil  uxumple  of  what  a  country  comes  to  with  the  lapse 
of  time,  we  may  turn  to  England.  The  great  eodowmeDta 
iif  iho  monasteries,  with  their  dole-giving  features,  were 
Hiviilariy.cd  by  Henry  VIII  at  tlie  time  of  the  Beformatioa. 
ItiHliieMUt  of  land  were  strictly  limited  by  subsequent  1^»- 
iHtion,  endowments  for  superstitious  uses  were  forbidden, 
iiuil  in  many  ways  the  power  of  bequesta  was  greatly  re- 
pilrictod;  but  when  Lord  Brougham,  among  his  many  agi- 
liitions  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
got  a  commission  to  inveatigste  endowed  charities,  it  waa 
found  to  l>e  a  gigantic  task  even  to  enumerate  them.  The 
commisston  worked  from  1818  to  1837;  and  the  reeulta  of 
this  research  were  published  in  38  folio  volumes,  consisting 
of  Home  2.5.000  pages,  describing  28,820  charities,  with  an 
ntfgregate  income  of  £1,200,000,  compded  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million.  A  general  digest  of  this  great 
report  was  published  in  1868-1876  by  the  Charity  Commis- 
Hioners.  The  gross  income  from  endowments  as  given  in 
this  register  was: 

From   land    £l,668,8fit 

From    perBonaltjr     840,213 

ToUl     £2.1fl8,M* 

The  land  held  by  them  included  523,311  acres.    The  in- 
come was  devoted  to  the  various  fonns  of  charity  in  the 

following  proportion: 

Education    £M6,U3 

Apprenticing  and  advancemoit   - .     ST,M5 

Clergy  and   lectures    fM^MJ 

Church  purposes   lUyBW 

Nonconformist  rhurchps  and  ministers WJBMt 

Parochial  and  other  public  uses   <6i87C 

Almshougea  and  pensions   ...  . SSS,110 

Medii'al  hospitals  and  dinpenMriM   109,140 

DiBtribution  amongst  tbe  poor   383,020 

The  income  included  no  estimate  of  the  prospective  in- 
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crement  in  the  lands  lieKI  liy  liie  charities,  nor  upon  the 
buildings  and  other  leases,  nor  of  the  values  of  the  land  and 
buildings  kept  for  occupation  as  charitable  prcmiseB.  The 
universities,  some  large  school  foundations,  and  cathedral 
foundations  were  also  omitted ;  and  a  considerable  number 
of  charities  probably  escaped  enumeration.'  The  proper 
administration  of  such  a  great  block  of  wealth  as  this  is 
manifestly  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  community. 
The  English  Charity  Commission,  created  in  1853,  has  the 
power  to  require  statements  and  aeeounta  of  endowments 
and  within  limita  to  alter  the  use  of  ineffective  founda- 
tions.* 

In  the  United  States  there  are  special  dangers  in  laxness 
in  this  matter,  by  reason  of  the  provision  of  our  federal 
Constitution  which  forbids  States  to  pass  laws  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts,  'ITiis  makes  it  especially  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  modify  the  system  that  is  now  developing. 
In  England,  whenever  Parliament  sees  fit  to  change  the 
administration  of  an  endovraient,  or  even  to  seqiie.ster  its 
revenue  for  other  purposes  than  those  of  the  testator,  it 
has  the  power  to  do  so;  but  that  ia  out  of  the  question  with 
the  State  legislatures  in  this  country.  If  a  charitable  es- 
tablishment has  a  charter  in  which  the  State  has  not  re- 
served the  right  to  amend  or  repeal  it,  then,  under  the 
Dartmouth  College  decision,  that  charter  is  a  contract  with 
the  State,  which  cannot  be  altered  without  the  consent  of 
the  corporation.* 

It  is  better,  as  any  one  must  see  on  reflection,  to  make 

■  Kenny,  "Endowed  Charities,"  pp.  136  fl. 

s  Lathrop,  N,  C.  C,  1905,  p.  433. 

>The  Dartmoutli  Collepi"  dm^iaion  was  reported  in  i  Wheat. 
Sie  et  geq.;  aha  in  1  N.  H.  111.  The  legislature  of  New  Hamp- 
ahire  had  attempted  to  modify  the  eorporation  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lie hy  changinK  the  numher  of  ita  truateeB  and  in  other  ways. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  decided  that  this  was  poasible 
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,,iH>|wr  niUw  for  tW  ivgiilation  of  bequests  at  the  begin- 
iiiii>r>  tiiBii  to  be  cumpt-Ued  to  remove  a  mounUiu  of  abuses 
jifltT  tlu-y  bavi>  ai-cmmilated.  Owners  of  property  frc- 
(lUfiitl.v  feel  as  if  ihi'y  liad  a  "  nalurnl.  right  "  to  pmvidc 
for  ils  U'Ktowal  in  porpetuity.  But  why  people  shonld 
oxptt't  to  W  allovwl  to  manage  tlieir  property  after  they 
^ro  Ji'ad  ami  can  oo  longer  use  it  themselves,  it  is  hard  to 
see:  und  it  is  even  harder  to  see  why  a  community  should 
think  itself  lutind  to  arcord  them  the  privilege  tliat  is  to 
niak<>  tliem  legislators  in  perpetuity,  regarding  the  dispo- 
sition of  a  certain  amount  of  wealth,  which  they  happen 
at  the  time  of  death  to  possess.  It  is  felt  perhaps  that 
the  person  who  leaves  money  to  charity  acts  only  from  com- 
inendBble  motives,  and  that  his  will  should  therefore  be 
re8|>efted.  But  even  if  it  were  true  that  he  aeteil  from 
good  motives,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  good  in- 
tt'ntions  of  the  dimor  do  not  insure  conscientiousness  and 


without  thp  ronBent  o(  the  old  Board  of  Trustops.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  SUtee  reverted  the  deciBioD,  bolding  thnt  the 
charter  was  ■  rontrnrt  bptw^n  the  State  and  thr  corporatjan,  and 
(K>uld  not  lie  ahered  witlioiil  the  consent  of  thv  latter,  on  acrount 
of  tlie  provision  of  the  federal  Constitution  which  forbids  any 
legliiliture  to  pass  laws  impairing  the  ohligation  of  contracts. 
Art.  I..  Sec.  10.  The  deeiaion  huB  been  extenaivelj  undermined  in 
the  catir  of  railroads  and  other  corporations  considered  to  be  of  a 
quaai-ptiblic  niiture,  fa.v  the  ruling  in  Munn  va.  Illinois,  in  which 
it  WKB  held  that  the  legiolaturc  had  the  poner  lo  regulate  the 
■dm  in  intra  t  ion  of  property  afTected  by  a  public  u»e.  I«ter  de- 
Hninnit  hsvt'  modified  this  hy  friviuK  to  courts  the  right  to  say 
what  "  regulation "  is  "  reasonable,"  So  far  as  eleemoiynarr 
corporations  are  concerned,  the  Dartmouth  College  decision  has 
not  iieen  modiUrd  lo  any  appreciable  extent;  but  it  has  been  ren- 
dered nugatory  by  the  provision  in  a  large  number  of  State  con- 
alitutions  that  all  charters  granted  under  general  or  special  acts 
shall  lie  subject  to  amendment  or  repeal  by  the  State.  Cooley 
sny",  in  ftlTect,  it  has  been  found  thnt  there  is  leas  danger  in 
grniiting  lo  legislatures  the  power  of  amendment  and  repeal  of 
cliortcrH.  than  in  giving  thnn  power  to  grant  cliarters  which  are 
IrrapMilable. 
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wisdom  in  the  executors  of  a  trust,  nor  the  adaptation  of 
the  trust  to  the  needs  of  changing  generations. 

The  motives  of  the  donor  are  by  no  means  nlways  com- 
mendable, and  are  of  as  varied  and  sometimes  as  doubtful 
character  as  those  leading  to  other  human  actions.  Love 
of  power,  oBtentation  and  vanity,  superstition,  and  even 
spite  not  infrequently  play  a  part  In  determining  the  dis- 
position of  property. 

"  An  appreciable  number  of  men,"  says  Hobhouse,  "  and 
perhaps  more  women,  especially  those  who  are  childless  and 
iiave  been  teased  by  e.'tpcctant  legatees,  are  on  bad  terms 
with  their  relatives.  Now,  tlie  only  way  to  disinlierit  your 
legal  heirs  is  to  give  your  property  to  some  one  eJse;  what, 
then,  so  obvious  as  to  give  it  to  charity?  ...  As  in  other 
departments  of  life,  so  in  this,  the  vulgar  are  influenced 
by  vulgflr  motives.  If  a  man  makes  his  gift  by  will,  i.  e., 
out  of  other  people's  pockets  instead  of  his  own ;  if  we  find 
him  stipulating  for  benefits  to  his  own  soul;  making  pro- 
visions to  perpetuate  his  own  name  or  arms  or  tomb;  de- 
vising solemn  oaths  to  deter  men  from  altering  his  ar- 
rangements in  such  cases  whatever  fine  words  he  may 
have  used  we  may  be  suie  he  was  really  thinking  more  of 
himself  than  of  lus  fellow  trealures."  ' 

But  even  when  the  motive  is  philanthropic  or  public- 
spirited,  nhen  it  IS  intended  to  provide  for  a  class  whose 
interests  are  neglected  or  to  return  to  a  locality  some  of 
the  fruits  of  the  resilent  donors  prosperity,  its  terms  are 
frequently  so  rigid  and  narrow  that  it  shortly  ceases  to 
have  any  vital  relation  to  existing  needs.  An  endowment 
providing  for  the  ransom  of  the  captives  of  the  North 
African  pirates  may  have  benefitted  some  individuals  for  a 
time  after  it  was  made,  but  tn  provide  for  a  similar  espen- 

I  Hobhouse,  pp.  ISff;  Fiti'h,  "Endowments,"  pp.  20-21;  AUen, 
"Efficient  DemocTBCj,"  pp.  308-317. 
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diture  in  perpetuity  was  an  absurdity.  An  endowment 
for  superannuated  wool-carders  I'ontiuued  to  support 
warden  and  bedesmen  long  after  wool-carding  liad  ceased 
to  be  an  occupation  in  England.  An  endowment  made  m 
1683  for  seven  poor  old  men  of  the  Protestant  religion  ia 
the  Asylum  of  the  County  of  Cork,  who  had  been  soldiers 
and  were  unable  to  work,  is  banded  down  to  a  time  when 
sufficient  Protestant  soldiers  cannot  be  found  in  Cork  to 
exhaust  the  income  of  the  charity,  and  there  is  at  present 
an  accumulated  fund  of  £2,300.  There  is  a  fund  in 
Stirling  worth  £5,400  a  year,  which  was  given  when  cer- 
tain trades  and  crafts  possessed  a  monopoly  in  the  town, 
for  the  indigent  members  of  these  guilds.  The  income  of 
the  charity  became  so  great  that  it  was  distributed  among 
the  members  of  the  guild  irrespective  of  poverty  and  even 
of  residence.  In  18fi9  it  was  found  that  of  the  412  mem- 
bers, 369  were  recipients  of  the  charity,  and  some  of  them 
were  soldiers  in  Australia.  Endowments  for  teaching  chil- 
dren to  card,  spin,  and  knit,  or  for  the  supply  of  spinning- 
wheels,  are  of  small  use  at  tlie  present  time.'  It  has  been 
found  lliat  in  many  parishes  in  England  rents  are  increased 
by  tlie  fact  that  those  who  live  in  these  particular  parishes 
can  obtain  doles  from  the  great  endowments.  As  a  conae- 
quence,  a  pauper  population  is  attracted  to  the  place,  and 
the  poor-law  rates  are  higher  than  where  there  are  no  en- 
dowments at  all. 

Many  dole-giving  endowments  have  also  been  oatablisbed 
in  the  United  States  which  are  having,  in  so  far  as  their 
extent  makes  it  possible,  exactly  the  same  influence.  In 
San  Francisco  a  swarm  of  widows  with  children  is  drawn 
to  the  mayor's  ofBoo  every  year  to  get  a  share  in  an  annual 
allowance  of  about  $3,000  to  be  distribnle<)  among  them 
from  the  proceeds  of  an  endowment.  Those  who  are  snc- 
1  Kamiy,  "  Endowed  CbaritiM,"  pp.  lOOfT. 
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cessful  receive  about  $2  each,  and  every  one  who  applies 
for  the  dole  is  inevitably  degraded.  A  glance  at  the  con- 
dition of  public  trust  funds  amounting  to  $800,000  in  a 
single  Eastern  city  will  illustrate  many  of  the  objections 
to  which  such  bequests  are  open : 

Two  funds  to  provide  for  Thanksgiving  and  holiday 
dinners  for  the  Protestant  Poor,  especially  for  unmarried 
women. 

A  pension  fund  for  "poor,  worthy,  Protestant  single 
women  over  50  years  old." 

A  fund  for  Protestant  widows  and  single  women  "  with- 
out distinction  of  color." 

A  fund  for  the  "  nurture  and  instruction  of  fKK;f  or- 
phans and  deserted  children." 

A  fund  to  provide  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate  for  ih^  Ui- 
mates  of  the  almshouse. 

A  number  of  pension  funds  for  persons  (gmmrAll/ 
Protestants)  over  50  years  of  age. 

The  ill-advised  character  of  many  foundations,  whi/|| 
nevertheless  appeal  superficially  to  the  feelings  of  gitniff 
ous  people,  is  illustrated  by  a  home  for  prisoners'  child fi«N 
projected  in  New  York.  Tt  is  not  only  undesirable  t<i 
bring  prisoners'  children  together,  where  the  brand  of  thn 
parents'  disgrace  would  always  be  upon  them,  but  tlicnj 
were  already  available  homes  and  institutions  where  they 
might  be  provided  for  without  personal  odium.  Or  it 
might  be  illustrated  by  a  recent  bequest  of  several  mil- 
lions for  "the  worthy  poor,"  with  very  strict  condi- 
tions of  residence,  in  a  Western  city  where  there  is  prac- 
tically no  poverty  except  that  resulting  from  sickness 
(chiefly  tuberculosis)  and  where  a  sanatorium  is  the  des- 
perate need  of  the  community.  The  St.  Louis  Mullanphy 
Fund  for  emigrants  and  travelers  *  serves  to  illustrate  both 

1  The  Survey,  vol.  xxxiv,  p.  114. 
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tb«  uanow  views  nf  ffell-iutinlinui^d  donors  an<l  the  in- 
goniouH  iiieaufi  Uy  which  u  misplaced  eudowmcDt  may  some- 
timeti  be  turned  to  iiioilcra  pur^wties.  In  I80I  funaer 
Mayor  MuUauphy  left  a  considerable  sum  to  l»e  adujioift- 
tered  by  the  City  Council  to  tumisb  gnbgiautiul  sid  to  the 
great  stream  of  poor  homepeekere  then  passing  through  St 
Louis  on  their  way  to  the  West.  Under  it  thousands  of 
such  travelers  were  aided  but  with  the  development  of  tlie 
railroads  fewer  and  fewer  applied  for  relief  and  the  iiv- 
comc  bad  to  he  invested  in  real  estate.  The  trustees  ap- 
plied to  tlie  Court  to  he  permitted  to  use  the  Fund  for  other 
purposes  hut  as  lhe!*e  did  not  meet  tlie  approval  of  the 
Court  the  Fund  continued  to  accumulate.  In  l!H.t  a  group 
of  social  workers  e.xaniined  exhaustively  the  possibilities 
of  the  endowment  and  siicceedod  in  convincing  the  Board 
of  Trustees  that  the  thousfliids  of  immigrants  from  the 
Old  World  and  the  young  people  from  the  surrounding 
country  who  came  into  St.  Ijouie  met  the  conditions  of  the 
will  as  to  "travelers"  though  they  might  not  all  be  "on 
their  way  to  the  West."  Travelers'  Aid  Bureaus  witli 
salaried  officers  were  established  at  the  railway  stations  to 
give  advice,  information  and  help  to  all  travelers  in  need 
but  they  can  give  financial  assistance  only  to  those  "who 
are  bona  fide  on  their  way  to  the  West."  In  spite  of  its 
outworn  provisions,  therefore,  the  fund  is  now  serving  ■ 
very  necessary  purpose. 

But  irrespective  of  the  motives  or  tlie  wisdom  of  tJie 
testators,  endowments  are  not  likely  to  accomplish  as  much 
good  as  is  expected  of  tbem  because  any  board  of  manage- 
ment has  a  tendency  to  oPficialism,  when  its  economic  exist- 
ence is  secured.  Such  boards  are  usually  self-perpetuating 
and  tend  to  be  made  up  of  old  persons  not  always  wise  or 
progressive  in  Die  admiuisi ration  of  the  funds  given  to 
them.     As  a  consequence,  the  effiiiiency  of  societies  ia  apt 
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lo  decline  when  they  become  C'Oiisiili;rably  eriiloweil.  The 
mauagerd  often  regard  the  work  u»  nulHidy  else's  limtinesa 
and  t.hi'y  ignore  public  critieiam ;  private  charity  is  diecked 
and  the  society  atrophies,  in  some  instaiitvs  llie  expenses 
of  ntlministration  eat  up  the  greater  part  of  the  income. 
Wliile  this  is  not  the  worst  possible  result,  it  still  indi- 
cates a  waste  of  charitable  resources. 

A  number  of  fonndationB  in  the  United  States,  estah- 
lislied  within  the  last  decHde.  have  shown  a  breadth  of 
scope  and  freedom  from  prejudice  and  petty  limitations 
not  heretofore  known  in  such  gifts.  The  endowment  of 
the  Hussell  Sage  Foundation,  the  fieneral  Education  Board, 
and  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  within  a  short  period  of  each  other,  called  the 
attention  of  social  workers  to  the  power  of  large  sums,  even 
when  dedicated  on  the  hrnadeet  lines.  Edward  T.  Devine, 
in  an  editorial  comment  in  190T,  pointed  out  "  that  the 
brutal  concentration  of  wealth,  even  wlien  embodieti  in  a 
philantjiropic  foundation,  may  not  alwayn  work  on  the  side 
of  tlie  real  public  welfare."  When  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation of  $100,000,000  waa  announced  in  1910  a  contro- 
versy arose  as  to  the  wisdom  of  some  of  its  provisions. 
Mr.  Devine.  in  the  Sun-ei/  Maaazine,  commended  its  pur- 
poses as  expreaeed  in  this  paragraph: 

'■'To  promote  the  well-being  and  advance  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  peoples  of  the  United  ytates  and  its  terri- 
tories and  possessions  and  of  foreign  lands,  in  the  acqui- 
sition and  dissemination  of  knowledge:  in  the  prevention 
of  suffering;  and  in  the  promotion  of  any  and  all  elements 
of  progress," 

But  he  suggested  for  further  consideration  the  following 
additional  provisions:  that  the  government  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  selection  of  the  incorporators  and  trustees: 
that  it  should  be  stipulated  that  the  annual  income  should 
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actually  be  expended,  the  indefinite  iocreafe  of  the  en-Juw- 
iiieuts  through  compound  intcrp^t  being  forbidden;  and 
that  within  a  specified  time,  which  might  properly  be  one 
hundred  years  or  more,  any  given  endowment  should  be 
entirely  expended,  Iralh  principal  and  interest. 

These  suggestions  precipitated  a  newspaper  diaeusitioD 
of  the  points  at  issue  which  was  highly  e<luca(ional.  Mr. 
Devinc  reiterated  his  belief  that  the  self- perpetuating  plan 
of  choosing  incorporators  and  trustees  tended  toward  un- 
hoalthful  isolation  and  dry  rot:  and  that  any  charitable 
donation  is  likely  to  find  its  justification  diminishiug  in 
something  like  direct  ratio  with  the  distance  from  the  mo- 
ment when  it  was  originally  made.  He  urged  the  creation 
of  a  foundation  which  sl)ould  be  strong  in  its  alliance  with 
the  public  sentiment  and  contain  within  itself  the  sources 
of  constant  rejuvenation.  When  application  was  made  In 
Congress  for  a  Charter  the  same  criticisms  arose  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kockefeller  yielded  to  changes  in 
several  particulars,  the  Charter  was  refused.  Three  years 
later  a  Charter  was  granted  hy  the  State  of  New  York 
which  was  so  modified  as  to  be  free  from  objection.  Under 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  such  special  charters  can  be 
modified  by  subsequent  legislation  and  any  limitations  may 
be  inserted  hereafter  that  may  appear  (o  be  desirable. 

This  instance  has  lieen  cited  not  merely  because  the 
amount  of  the  gift  ts  colossal  but  because  the  amendments 
are  important  as  precedents  and  constitute  a  recognition 
of  sound  principles  of  philanthropic  endowment  and  con- 
trol. 

The  foregoing  dtscuxsion  and  illustrations  lead  to  a  few 
elear  principles  which  should  guide  legislation  and  educate 
public  opinion  in  the  matter  of  benuests. 

1.  Endowments  should  he  somewhat  strictly  regulated 
by  law.     The  preeent  law  declares  bequests  invalid  for  au- 
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perBtitiouB  or  immoral  purposes  —  a  limitation  established 
at  the  time  of  the  Kyformation  to  prevent  perpetual  paj-- 
Dients  for  pra^'era  for  the  dead.  At  the  present  time,  in- 
disenminate  doles  miglit  also  be  prohibited.  As  the  prob- 
lems of  poor  relief  are  worked  out,  there  should  be  soiiie 
authority  to  pass  upon  the  wisdom  of  endowments  liefore 
they  may  be  made. 

2.  There  should  be  supervision  —  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  where  one  exists  —  of  endowed  socielies  and  iii- 
BtitutiouB  in  operation.  This  is  necessary  to  prevent  abuse 
and  neglect  of  inmates  and  misapplication  and  extrava- 
gance in  the  use  of  funds. 

3.  Such  provision  as  may  be  possible  under  the  consti- 
tution should  be  made  for  the  revision  of  endowments. 
Growth  of  knowledge  and  changes  in  polities,  religion,  and 
social  life  leave  old  endowments  that  are  useless,  even 
harmful,  and  there  should  be  authority  for  revising  them. 

Limitations  upon  the  powers  of  te.statora  will  not  lessen 
the  amount  that  is  given  in  charity  eventually.  They  may 
keep  a  man  whose  motive  is  vanity,  who  is  set  in  his  own 
way  and  wishes  to  perpetuate  hia  own  will,  from  giving 
money  to  charities,  because  he  will  see  that  public  officials 
may  interfere  with  his  plans  or  whims.  But  those  whose 
aim  in  leaving  wealth  is  to  benelit  their  fellows  will  look 
upon  it  SB  an  advantage  that,  if  their  ideas  are  found  not 
to  be  sound  with  the  passage  of  years,  tliere  will  be  public 
authorities  having  power  to  modify  and  make  useful  their 
bef|ueats. 

The  insufficiency  of  the  sums  devoted  to  social  purposes 
has  undoubtedly  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  slow 
progress  in  constructive  measures  as  distinguished  from 
relief,  A  new  type  of  endowment.  The  Community  Trust, 
was  first  orgauized  in  Cicvelnnd.  Ohio,  "to  meet  the  needs 
of  wealthy  people  who  wish  to  divert  to  charitable  uses  the 
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Tesiduum  of  their  estates  after  their  heira  ha^^  been  pio- 
vided  for."  The  funds  confided  to  the  Board  of  Trualees, 
who  have  absolute  discretion  in  the  use  of  thein^  are  for 
charitable,  educational  and  welfare  purposes  for  the  peo> 
pie  of  the  city.  The  Board  is  composed  of  five  memben, 
two  representing  the  Trust  Company,  the  Mayor,  and  two 
judges.  The  utmost  publicity  is  required  and  the  princH 
pal  as  well  as  the  income  of  the  fund  may  be  uaed.  Since 
1914  five  other  cities  have  established  Community  Tnuts 
on  the  model  of  Cleveland. 

The  catholicity  and  intelligence  of  these  exceptional  en- 
dowments suggest  that  what  is  further  needed  is  a  cam- 
paign of  education  in  the  giving  of  charitable  bequests  sudi 
as  has  been  quietly  carried  on  for  some  years  in  the  sphere 
of  education  by  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumns. 
When  every  donor  can  be  persuaded  not  to  impose  any  con- 
dition beyond  a  temporary  period, —  at  most  twenty-five 
years, —  and  to  take  the  advice  of  active  social  workers 
on  the  needs  of  the  time  and  the  locality,  endowments  may 
cease  to  be  a  menace. 


OHAPTER  XX 
PUBLIC  SUBSIDIES  TO  PRIVATE  GHABITIBS 

When  contributions  are  hard  to  get,  when  entertain- 
ments no  longer  net  large  sums  and  when  endowments  are 
slow  to  come,  the  managers  of  private  charities  frequently 
turn  to  the  public  authorities  and  ask  for  a  contribution 
from  the  public  revenues.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
annual  appropriation  bills  are  increasing  too  rapidly,  and 
when  existing  public  institutions  are  political  spoils  and 
the  administration  wasteful  and  inefficient.  State  legislators 
are  apt  to  approve  of  giving  a  subsidy  to  some  private  insti- 
tution, instead  of  providing  for  more  public  buildings  and 
more  public  oflBcials. 

The  problem  of  granting  or  not  granting  public  subsi- 
dies to  private  charitable  corporations  is  analogous  to  the 
problem  of  public  versiLs  sectarian  schools  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  governmental  control  of  private  business  corpora- 
tions on  the  other  —  allied  to  both  but  identical  with 
neither.  It  is  related  to  tlie  school  question  not  only  be- 
cause the  care  of  dependent  and  delinquent  children  by 
sectarian  institutions  involves  their  education  in  the  faith 
of  a  particular  sect,  but  because  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  subsidizing  of  sectarian  charities  has  l)een  resorted 
to  with  the  conscious  purpose  of  evading  the  laws  that  for- 
bid public  aid  to  sectarian  schools.  It  is  related  to  the 
problem  of  governmental  control  of  private  corporations, 
not  only  by  the  fact  that  tlie  legal  questions  involved  are 
frequently  the  same,  but  because  tlie  methods  used  l)y 
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corporations  to  Bwure  pyljHc  subsidies  are 
oftuii  not  unlilie  those  used  by  money- making  corporations 
to  Becare  legialative  favors. 

Twfiily-iwu  states  (out  ol  4(J)  make  no  appropriations 
to  privatply  managed  cbarities,  fifteen  make  aueh  appropri- 
ations epuringly  and  nine  place  no  restriction  on  tlieir 
grants.*  The  accompanying  diagram  gives  the  varying 
practice  in  tbe  fifteen  stales. 

The  fiflecQ  states  in  this  group  restrict  their  appropri- 
ations, either  deliberately  or  aecidentally,  to  the  care  of 
a  few  special  clas-ses,  as  sliown  by  the  stars  in  the  diagram. 
A  study  of  tiie  facts  indicates  that  each  is  seeking  to  care 
for  dependents  for  which  there  is  as  yet  no  public  insti- 
tution, that  is,  the  subsidy  from  the  state  is  a  temporary 
expedient,  for  limited  classes  re(|uiriug  state-wide  provi- 
sion. Tbe  appropriations  are  made  for  the  most  part  on 
a  per  capita  basis  or  for  service  rendered  and  the  State 
is  often  represented  on  the  boards  of  management. 

Table  XLIX  exhibits  the  facts  with  regard  to  nine  states 
wluch  do  not  restrict  their  subsidies  to  special  classes  'but 
bestow  their  money  quite  miscellaneously. 

Group  I  in  this  table  includes  those  tliat  give  to  few 
institutions  or  give  comparatively  smalt  amounts;  Group  II 
includes  those  that  give  to  many  institutions  or  in  large 
amounts.  Group  1  lends  to  limit  its  subsidies  tu  one  or 
two  kinds  of  cbarities,  while  the  sec'ond  group  spreads  ita 
money  over  a  wide  variety  ot  institutions.  Maryland,  for 
instance,  gives  to  8  reforrnalories,  1  institution  for  epi- 
leptics, two  for  the  deaf,  two  for  the  tulwrculous,  22 
general  hospitals,  two  upeeial  hospitals.  11  homes  for 
adults,  2  rescue  homes,  1  home  for  incurables,  ^t  chil- 

>  These  facts  are  digeHti-d  from  a  report  b,v  Alcxiuider  FlMHher 
to  the  Public  Charitii'B  AsnociHtioii  of  Pt^uosylvunia,  a  portiou  ot 
which  is  found  in  The  Survey,  vol.  JLxxiii,  p.  IIU. 
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TABLE  XLIX 

SUBSIDIES  TO  PRIVATE  CHARITIES  IN  NINE  STATES 


autf- 

KanNS    

61 
3 

11 
4 
3 

28 
41 
82 
277 

t      15,000 

Ne«-  Mesiw.    

Rhode  lalaud    

22.000 

la.Oflo 

Group   II  — 

Connecticut    

Maine    

Maryland  

15Q.90a 

139,400 

4S3.4S0 

»3.714,7ia 

(Irt'ii'tt  homes,  3  plat-ing-out  societies,  4  day  nurseriee,  and 
'i  lionies  for  crippled  children.  Mr.  Flfisher  sliows  how 
iJi  Marylutid  aud  Perinavlvania,  particularly,  tho  money 
raised  by  taxation  is  used  to  assist  e|>ecial  localities  aud 
linw  tlie  system  once  adopted,  gi'ows  by  leaps  and  bounds 
—  ill  Pennsylvania  from  a  total  biennial  appropriation  of 
$1,^28,276  for  n.l  institutions  in  1890  to  $7,429,427  for 
277  institutions  in  1914.' 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  four  states  in  which  tlie  sahsidy 
fivstem  prevails  to  the  largest  extent.  In  1912  more  than 
sixteen  millions  of  dollars  were  approprialed  to  the  cliari- 
table  and  eorrectional  institutions  of  the  State,  which  are 
elas-iified  in  Table  L: 

"  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  eeientific  basis  on  vMcb 
amounts  appropriated  to  these  different  classes  of  institu- 
tions or  to  the  different  institntiona  in  each  class  are  ap- 
portioned. A  small  loeal  hospital  in  the  northern  tier  of 
rounlipa  sometimes  receives  n  larger  appropriation  than  a 
state-wide  agency  earing  for  hundreds  of  beneficiaries  most 

'  CoDipkre  Fetter,  Am.  Jo.  Sociology,  vol.  rii  (IWl),  do.  a, 
p.  3lf3,  where  Bimilkr  fuels  are  given. 
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iJLl^Xni 

Aipounl 

Bute   institutions    

Btstewide  institutions  but  under  pri- 
vate  control    

Local  agencies  under  private  man- 
anement 

25 

10 
2(13 

$  8,521,634 
1.40Q,600 
0.183,IHH) 

2Da 

«1U,  1 115,1134 

of  whom  would  otherwise  bo  a  charge  on  piiMic  fundw.  .  .  . 
The  recomineudfltions  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  in 

many  instances  have  been  ignored  by  the  l^egislature 

The  rightful  hasis  of  appropriatiutis  lias  hieii  confused  and 
any  consifiteiit  policy  on  the  part  of  the  State  has  been  sub- 
verted by  the  lobbying  of  nianagera  of  charitable  institu- 
tions and  the  injection  of  political  conniderations  or  per- 
sonal influence  in  the  granting  of  rei|ucst3  for  State  aid."  ' 
The  neglect  of  state  dependents  under  this  Bysteni  is  a  far 
greater  evil  than  the  political  log-rolling  and  favoritism 
which  inevitably  accompany  the  appropriation  of  large 
nuns  to  private  interests. 

The  hest-known  and  most  frequently  quoted  example  of 
ihe  policy  of  subsidies  to  private  charities  is  that  of  New 
York  City.  In  1894,  and  again  in  1899,  the  Stale  Chari- 
ties Aid  Association  made  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
finances  of  children's  institutiuns  especially,  and  in  1899 
made  a  number  of  recommendations  regarding  the  subsidy 
policy  to  the  Complroller  of  the  city.'  In  1894,  23  insti- 
tutions were  receiving  $1,025,994  from  the  city  for  the  care 
of  15.331  children;  that  is,  they  received  69  per  cent  of 
the  total  cost  of  maintenance  in  subsidies.  In  the  decade 
1885-1894.  from  6  to  13  institutions  received  a  total  sum 
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of  $031,040  in  ej-ce.«s  nf  the  coat  of  mainlemnce.     Ot  theee. 
two  received  in  1894  alone  a  total  grant  of  more  than 
$250,000  each.     In  some  cases,  the  care  of  depeudeut  chil- 
dren might  he  said  to  have  become  a  profitahie  business. 

The  report  made  to  the  Comptroller  in  18D9  gives  the 
following  Btatement: 
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The  State  Charities  Aid  Association  made  a  numher  of 
significant  recoraraendations  to  the  Comptroller  for  the 
regulation  of  public  appropriations  to  private  charities,  of 
which  only  the  briefest  digest  can  be  given  here:  (1)  the 
city  should  make  no  appropriations  for  the  care  of  any 
persona  except  such  a-*  are  accepted  as  prop;;r  public  clmrgw 
by  the  nepartment  of  Public  Charities;  (2)  the  city  shouH 
make  all  paynienis  to  children's  institutions  antl  hospitals 
at  a  per  capita  rate,  iuslead  of  in  gross  amounts,  and  the 
rate  should  .liminish  as  the  number  of  inmates  increasM; 
(3)   appropriations  to  diBpensariea  and  for  relief  of  the 
poor  in  tlioir  homes  shonld  be  discontinued. 

The  conchHinna  of  tlie  Association's  CnmmittBe  as  to 
the  effect*  of  the  subsidy  policy  are  ot  htstoric  hnportsnoe: 
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"  It  is  our  belief  that,  more  than  any  other  one  cause, 
exceeeire  appropriations  to  private  diaritios  in  this  tity 
have  prevented  adequate  provision  boiog  made  for  the 
public  hospitals  and  atmahouaes  maintained  and  controlled 
directly  by  the  city.  These  institutioiia  are  obliged  to  care 
for  tlicir  inmates  at  a  much  less  per  capita  cost  than  ob- 
tains in  many  —  and  probably  in  mbat  —  of  the  private 
hospitala  and  homes  for  tlie  aged  receiving  public  aid. 
While  the  city  has  iti  many  cases,  by  its  generous  appro- 
priations, relieved  the  managers  of  private  institutions 
from  the  neceaeity  of  securing  any  private  contributions 
whatever,  the  appropriations  to  its  own  institutions  have 
frequently  in  the  past  been  reduced  to  so  small  an  amount 
that  the  buildings  have  fallen  into  dilapidation;  the  heat- 
ing systems  have  been  wholly  inadequate;  the  food  and 
t;lnthiiig  ttupplics  have  been  insitllicicnt,  and  tlie  salaries 
have  iieen  so  low  that  only  the  most  incompetent  and  ir- 
responsible class  of  caretakers  could  be  secured.  The  con- 
BequencDB  were  untold  suffering,  and  the  sacrifice  of  many 
lives,  particularly  in  the  Infants'  Hospital.  .  .  . 

"  In  conclusion  we  desire  to  state  that  a  careful  study  of 
this  question  has  convinced  us  that  the  plan  of  granting 
public  subsidies  to  private  institutions  has  inherent  aud 
grave  dangers  which  it  is  impossible  to  ohviate,  and  that 
DO  plan  can  be  devised  which  will  insure  wholly  satisfactory 
results.  We  find  that  appropriations  of  public  funds  to 
private  institutions  inevitably  tend  to  diminish  and  dis- 
courage private  charity;  that  the  system  confuses  the 
duties  of  the  public  authorities  and  of  private  citizens  and 
private  organizations,  and  prevents  any  clear  division  of 
the  field  as  between  public  and  private  effort ;  that  it  en- 
courages the  growth  of  privately  managed  but  publicly 
supported  charities  to  an  unlimited  and  harmful  extent; 
that  although  often  apparently  economical  in  the  begin- 
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iiiiig,  it  U  always  in  tlie  long  run  t'lioniiuii^iy  espeusive; 
that  it  JDiJirecllv  preventM  a  proper  equipment  aud  oiaiB- 
tetiance  of  tlm  pultlie  uhuritallc  iuslitutioim;  and  tiiat  iU 
permanent  disadvantages  far  outweigh  any  immediate  and 
temporary  benciitB  that  may  be  derived  wheii  the  system  \6 
first  established, 

*'  So  far  as  children's  institutions  are  concerned,  no  radi- 
cal change  can  l>e  made  antil  some  other  system  lia«  been 
established,  nor  should  any  be  attempted  until  the  present 
efforts  to  regulate  subaidies  has  had  a  full  and  fair  trial, 
If  the  present  efforts  to  exercise  a  rational  and  proper  con- 
trol over  these  subsidies  should  fail,  then  some  other  system 
should  be  adopted.  The  remarkable  success  of  public  sys- 
tems of  raring  for  destitute  children  in  many  states  of  tlie 
Union  afford  every  reason  for  believing  that  a  satisfactory 
ayatem  of  public  care  for  children  could  be  established  in 
this  State,  if  such  a  step  should  become  necessary." 

Mr,  Bird  S.  Coler,  City  Controller  in  the  year  of  this 
report,  made  a  strong  recommendation  that  the  Board  of 
Estimate  discoulinue  many  of  these  subsidies  and  dimin- 
ish otliers,  on  tlie  ground  that  "  the  whole  subsidy  system 
tends  to  dry  up  the  sources  of  private  benevolence."  But 
the  succeeding  administrations  between  1900  and  1914 
were  unfavoralde  to  this  policy;  in  10O2  the  city  appro- 
priated $2.72G.r04,  in  1910,  $^,734,352  and  in  191.5  more 
than  $5,001).000  to  private  ini^titutions.  This  money,  spent 
on  A  per  capita  basis,  went  to  institutions  only  after  each 
ease  had  been  approved  by  tlie  Department  of  Public  Chari- 
ties and  the  new  administration  of  1914  by  extreme  care 
in  passing  upon  the  cases  endeavored  once  more  to  stem 
the  mounting  tide  of  subsidized  charity.  Under  Commis- 
sioner Kingsbury  this  resulteii  in  the  discharge  of  l.HO 
children  from  private  inMtifulions  v.'ilh  a  rorrespondinjt 
loss  of  subsidy  payments  ia  the  institutions.     The  more 
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eareful  methods  of  iuspwtion  adopted  by  the  Department 
.'Bud  variouB  underlying  political  causes  combined  to  pro- 
duce a  Btate  of  antaguDisni  between  thoae  who  were  trying 
anserve  tlie  city's  grants  to  private  charities  aud  those 
who  were  trying  to  increase  them.  I'hus  after  a  whole 
generation  of  e.vperieiiee  with  the  subsidy  syBteiii  New  York 
City  has  been  able  to  curb  its  evils  but  not  to  take  it  out 
of  politics  nor  make  it  efficient. 

Tlie  growth  and  persinteiiee  of  tlie  subsidy  system,  par- 
ticularly in  caring  for  dependent  children,  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  desire  of  different  churches  to  control  their 
■iBductttion  in  morals  and  religion.  Of  all  orphanages  and 
children's  homes  iii  tlie  L'liited  States,  45  per  cent  are 
under  ecclesiastical  control,  and  a  considerable  percentage 
of  those  nominally  non-sectarian  are,  in  (act,  atrongly  un- 
der sectarian  influence.  That  there  ia  no  generally  recog- 
nized definition  of  the  word  "sectarian"  is  noteworthy. 
There  are  few  institutions  that  will  admit  its  applicability 
to  tliemselves,  and  there  are  few  to  which  it  ia  nut  applied 
by  some  one.  Many  institutions  having  no  trace  of  sec- 
tarianism in  charter,  constitution,  or  by-laws  are  yet  ad- 
ministered in  the  interests  of  a  sect.  A  willingness  to  ad- 
mit beneficiaries  of  all  denominations  is  frequently  less  an 
evidence  of  non-i^ectariauism  than  of  a  tendency  to  make 
proselytes.  Much  might  he  said  in  favor  of  the  idea  that 
all  private  instiiutions  are  sectarian,  when  not  in  a  reli- 
gioua  then  in  a  medical  or  social  Hensc.  Public  aid  to  a 
hospital  may  help  to  build  up  a  medical  achiwl  or  a  scliocil 
of  medicine  just  as  surely  as  aid  to  an  infant  asylum  may 
be  used  to  build  up  a  church,  and  social  rivalries  may 
stimulate  people  tn  pushing  charities  just  as  much  as  inter- 
denominational competition. 

In  states  where  a  constitutional  limitation  forbids  the 
voting  of  public  money  to  "  sectarian  "  institutions,  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Protestant  denominatious  often  seek  to  have 
this  claUBe  so  interpreted  as  to  cxfliide  the  instttutions 
officered  by  tlie  Roman  Catholic  ordera,  while  chaiitahle 
enterprises  in  which  tliey  are  themselves  intereeted  are 
nominally  unaectarian.  The  Catholics  not  infreqnently  trj' 
to  evade  the  constitutional  limitation  by  disingenuous 
STibterfugtis ;  and  the  Protestants  encourage  Buch  a  course 
by  their  own  eagerness  to  secure  public  money  for  tlie  pri- 
vate institulions  in  which  they  are  themselves  interested. 

The  fact  that  tliere  is  no  clear-cut  distinction  between 
sectarian  and  non-sectarinn  charities,  is  one  that  those  who 
oppose  public  aid  to  sectarian  schools  would  do  well  lo 
recognise.  Protestants  are  willing  to  tease  legislators  for 
public  money  on  behalf  of  a  hospital  or  an  orphan  asylum 
in  which  they  arc  interested,  urging  that  it  is  "  doing 
good,"  and  that  it  is  preventing  crime  and  pauperism,  and 
80  saving  money  to  the  taxpayers.  They  do  not  see  or 
will  not  acknowledge  that  the  same  could  be  said  of  a 
parochial  school,  and  that  the  claim  which  they  set  iip  that 
their  own  institution  is  "non-sectarian"  is  equivocal  and 
unfair  and  one  which  in  practice  the  courts  hare  never 
been  able  to  make  definite. 

In  Illinois  tlie  constitution  forbids  public  grants  to  sec- 
tarian institutions;  but  a  law  was  framed  providing  that  a 
county  court  might  adjudge  a  girl  to  be  a  dependent,  com- 
mit her  to  an  industrial  school,  and  that  school  should  then 
be  sntitled  to  receive  $10  a  month  for  her  "  tuition,  carp, 
and  maintenance,"  besides  an  allowance  for  clothing- 
After  the  passage  of  this  act  the  Chicago  Industrial  School 
for  Girls  was  incorporated.  Of  the  nine  incorporators  and 
directors,  seven  were  officers  and  managers  of  the  House  of 
the  Good  Shepherd:  and  all  the  girls  committed  under  tlie 
act  to  the  Chicago  Industrial  School  for  Girls  were  placed 
either  in  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  or  in  St.  Joaeph't 
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Orphan  Asylum.  Questioas  ns  to  the  Icgnlity  of  euch  ao 
arrangement  brought  tlie  matter  into  court;  and  during 
the  trial  it  transpired  Ihat  al>oiit  seventj'-llirce  girls  who 
were  committed  to  the  Chicago  Industrial  School  for  Girls 
by  the  county  court  were  already  in  the  House  of  tl)e  Good 
Shepherd  and  St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum  at  the  time 
of  such  commitments.  "  In  other  words,  being  already  in- 
mates of  the  institutions,  they  were  taken  to  the  county 
court  and  adjudged  to  be  dependent  girls,  and  at  once  re- 
turned to  those  institutions,  and  thereafter  the  county  was 
charged  with  $10  per  month  for  tuition  for  each  of  them, 
and  $15  or  $20  or  $25  for  clothing  for  each  of  them." 
The  courts  at  first  decided  that  the  Chicago  Industrial 
School  was  a  "sectarian"  institution,  and  the  payment  of 
the  money  therefore  illegal;  but  the  institution  later  found 
a  way  to  evade  the  constitutional  limitation.  This  is  a  very 
good  example  of  the  unsuhBtantial  nature  of  the  harrier 
which  such  a  constitutional  limitation  forms. 

The  granting  of  public  eubsidiea  to  private  charities 
could  scarcely  have  persisted  so  long  unless  there  wore 
many  considerations  cither  apparent  or  real  of  great  force 
in  its  favor.  As  favoring  this  policy,  the  consideration 
which  is  first  and  foremost  iu  the  minds  of  "  practical " 
people  is  the  matter  of  economy.  Especially  where  the 
number  of  dependents  in  a  given  class  is  small,  it  is  cheajter 
to  hire  them  cared  for  than  to  establish  an  institution  for 
tliem.  This  is  the  reason  that  in  mu.sl  small  towns  a  pri- 
vate hospital  is  subsidised  instead  of  one  lieing  erected  at 
public  expense;  but,  when  we  find  a  great  city  depending 
entirely  on  subsidized  hospitals  for  the  care  of  its  sick 
poor,  tlUB  argument  is  inapplicable.  Economy,  however, 
may  result  from  other  causes,  as  when  the  private  institu- 
tions are  ndminlstered  by  religious  orders,  the  momliers  of 
which  receive  no  pay  except  their  support.    In  almost 
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every  branch  of  pliilauthroijic  work  Itoinau  CatlwHc  insti- 
tulionB  can  underbid  competitors,  so  to  speak,  because  of 
tlie  great  organ izatious  of  teachers  and  iiiirnea  and  adminis- 
trators whose  gratuitous  services  they  can  command;  and 
if  the  State  is  to  sublet  its  relief  on  the  contract  eyglem, 
it  ia  hard  to  see  why  those  who  can  bid  low  should  not  get 
the  contracts. 

Even  in  private  institutions  not  officered  by  members  of 
a  religious  order,  the  salaries  are  apt  to  be  lower  and  all 
the  items  of  expense  to  be  more  closely  scrulinized  than  in 
a  public  institution.  Add  to  all  this  the  fact  that  con- 
tributors usually  aid  in  the  support  of  a  private  institu- 
tion, and  we  see  how  great  may  be  its  advantage  on  the 
side  of  economy.  To  the  real  economies  of  this  metliod 
of  operation  should  be  added  the  apparent  economy  when 
a  private  institution  is  willing  to  make  a  very  low  bid,  to 
make  great  temporary  sacrifices,  in  order  to  get  the  subsidy 
system  introduced^  in  order  to  establish  connections  be- 
tween itself  and  the  public  treasury. 

Secondly,  it  is  urged  thai  private  institutions,  especially 
those  for  dependent  and  delinquent  children,  have  a  better 
effect  upon  the  inmates  than  can  public  institutions.  For 
one  thing,  dogmatic  religious  instruction  can  be  given. 
For  anotlier,  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  that  pervades  a  pri- 
vate institution  has  a  good  elfeet  upon  the  inraatus,  and  is 
contrasted  with  the  cold  and  officialized  administration  of 
the  public  institutions.  Connected  wilh  tliis,  as  bI»«  with 
the  matler  of  economy,  is  the  fact  that  boardij  of  trustees 
and  of  lady  managers  and  visitors  give  freely  of  their  lime 
and  energy  and  sympathy  in  aid  of  private  undertakings. 

Thirdly,  it  is  urged  that,  by  subsidiKing  private  institu- 
tions, we  free  Ihem  from  the  blight  of  partisan  politico  and 
the  spoils  svptpm.  The  miserable  political  joblwry  con- 
nected with  BO  many  almshouses,  insane  asylums  and  other 
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public  chnritable  institutions  is  pointed  out,  an<l  it  snetaa 
necessary  to  sliield  as  many  as  possible  of  the  State's  de- 
pondt'ntfi  from  similar  evils. 

A  fourth  cousideratiou  is,  that  by  means  of  subsidies  we 
aid  the  poor  without  attaching  to  them  the  stigma  of  pau- 
perism. A  home  for  the  aged  is  more  respectiible  tlian  an 
almshouse,  aud  u  private  protectory  or  industrial  school  is 
supposed  not  to  discredit  tlie  inmates  as  much  as  a  public 
reform  school. 

But  this  consideration  brings  us  to  a  turning-point,  for 
it  is  urged  against  such  subsidies  as  well  as  in  favor  of 
them.  It  is  said  that  private  institutions  receiving  piililic 
money  promote  pauperism  by  disguising  it.  Chililreu  who 
would  support  aged  parents  rather  than  allow  them  to  go 
to  the  almshouse  desert  them  promptly  when  some  provi- 
sion is  made  for  them  that  is  ostcnsihly  more  honorable. 
An  illustration  is  nlTordcd  by  the  case  of  an  abandoned 
woman  who  supported  her  motlier  for  years  rather  than 
permit  her  to  go  to  ihe  poorhoiisp,  hut  who  was  trying  all 
the  while  to  get  her  admitted  to  a  "  private  "  home  for  the 
aged.  Parents  unload  Iheir  children  ufion  the  comnmnity 
more  recklessly  when  ihcy  know  tbnt  such  cluldren  wilt  bo 
provided  for  in  private  orphan  asylums  or  protectoriea, 
where  the  religious  training  that  they  prefer  will  he  given 
them. 

And  thus  we  reach  the  first  great  objection  to  granting 
public  subsidies  to  private  charities.  While  it  may  be 
cheaper  to  provide  thus  for  each  dependent  during  a  year, 
yet  the  number  of  dependents  lucreascs  so  that  eventually 
the  charge  upon  the  public  is  greater  than  if  the  alternative 
policy  were  pursued.  The  results  are  most  astounding, 
whore,  as  in  the  case  of  dependent  children  in  California, 
the  managers  of  eacli  institution  were  free  to  admit  chil- 
dren and  have  them  charged  to  the  community.     When  the 
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law  was  being  debated  in  the  California  Senate,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  tould  never  exeeed  $30,U0U  a  year,  jet 
ProfeBsor  Frank  A.  Fetter  said  in  1901 : 

"  It  has  reached  nearly  a  half  a  million  annually,  lias 
almost  killed  any  efforts  to  place  the  children  in  family 
homes,  has  in  a  large  measure  demoralised  many  families 
whose  children  are  thus  supported,  and  has  acted  unfavor- 
ably upon  the  spirit  and  motive  of  many  of  Ihe  charitable 
societies  themselves." ' 

In  New  York  City  in  1894  there  was  1  dependent  child 
to  each  117  of  the  population  as  compared  with  1  to  BOS 
in  I^udon,  and  1  to  856  in  Boston.  Id  1904,  with  the 
modified  and  greatly  improved  contract  subsidy  aysteni,  the 
burden  of  New  York  remained  far  in  excess  of  that  of 
states  having  other  systems.^ 

WJiore  public  officials  alone  have  the  right  to  commit 
dependents  to  the  subsidized  institutions,  a  check  is  put 
upon  reckless  admissions.  But  even  under  this  system 
there  is  danger  that  many  will  be  charged  to  the  public  who 
would  never  have  sought  admission  to  a  public  institution. 
In  ttie  second  place,  the  argument  from  economy,  in  sup- 
port of  Ihe  subsidy  system,  is  negatived  by  the  fact  that 
under  tiiis  nystem  there  must  be  many  duplicate  inBtitn- 
tions.  In  Maryland,  for  instanee,  there  were  two  reforma- 
tories for  boys  witln'n  a  mile  of  each  otiier,  and  two  for 
girls,  lioth  in  Baltimore.  Catholics  managed  one  pair  of 
institutions,  and  private  Protestant  corporations  the  other. 
In  Baltimore  alone  there  were  thirty  orphanages  and  homes 
for  children  under  private,  generally  sectarian,  manage- 
ment, two-thirds  of  which  received  suhsidies  in  1903.' 

Many  charitable  institutions  have  been  established  less 

1 .4m.  Jour,  of  Sue,  vol.  iii-,  p.  387,  ] 

1  p-  405,  ante.  ■ 

*  Census,  "  Benevolent  Inatitutione,"  1004,  p.  79.  ^M 
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from  brotherly  iove  than  from  disapproval  of  the  existing 
older  institution.  This,  together  with  the  influence  of  in- 
dividual ambitions,  liaa  led  especially  to  tiie  estahlinhment 
of  a  great  number  of  niedical  charities.  When  tlie  Legis- 
lature begins  to  grant  such  favors,  it  is  hard  to  draw  a 
line.  Aa  a  United  States  senator  once  said,  in  speaking  of 
the  situation  in  the  District  of  Columbia: 

"  The  very  fact  that  Conj^ress  makes  these  appropriations 
has  caused,  to  a  great  degree,  (he  mnltiplication  of  the  or- 
ganizations. A  few  people  getting  togetiier  who  are  de- 
sirous of  doing  charitable  work,  or  who  have  discovered 
some  special  need,  or  who  are  dissatisfied  with  some  fea- 
ture of  some  ei^isting  institution,  instead  of  adding  to  or 
modifying  such  an  institution,  will  start  a  new  one,  be- 
cause they  can  appeal  directly  to  Congress  for  the  money 
necessary  to  liegin  it,  and  can  base  their  claim  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  just  as  good  as  some  other  association 
already  on  the  list." 

Again,  the  subsidy  system  proves  extravagant  in  that  it 
tends  to  dry  up  the  sources  of  private  benevolence.  Indi- 
vidual contributors  dislike  to  have  their  mites  lost  in  the 
abundance  of  a  public  appropriation.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception those  institutions  that  have  received  public  aid  the 
longest  and  the  most  constantly  receive  least  from  private 
contributors.  In  looking  up  the  hintory  of  a  conairlerahle 
number  of  institutions,  it  was  found  that,  after  the  public 
became  a  contributor,  private  contributions  fell  olT  from 
year  to  year,  not  only  relatively  but  aljsolutely,  and  in  some 
cases  ceased  altogether. 

Even  where  tho  contract  subsidy  system  exists,  it  opeiv 
ates  to  keep  the  dependent  in  the  institution  unnecessarily 
long,  and  is  therefore  uneconomical.  In  18SI'l  of  8,000 
dependent  children  about  whom  the  facts  were  ascertained, 
«r  cent  had  beeu  held  as  public  (^isrges  from  five  to 
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fourteen  years.*  Wheu  tlie  plafiug-out  uf  a  child  or  the 
discharge  of  an  inmate  aclually  iuvolves  Uie  loss  of  $75  to 
$110  per  year,  the  maimgera  will  naturally  Lenitate, 

It  haa  been  pointed  out  by  Professor  Fetter  that  under 
this  system  it  is  impossible  to  unify  and  cysteiuBtize  the 
public  charities;  hospital  appliances  will  be  duplieated, 
beds  will  be  empty  in  the  public  hospitals  while  private 
iiifititutions  ore  rec-eiving  pay  for  putilic  patients;  and  ma- 
tiTiiity  hospitals  will  Ih;  multiplied  for  the  sake  of  clinical 
and  teaching  purposes  without  reference  to  the  public  need. 

A  third  reason  for  objecting  to  the  subsidies  wc  are  con- 
sidering is,  that  when  voting  upon  thorn  the  legislator  must 
resist  special  pressure.  He  has  not  a  clear-cut  issue  of  a 
given  service  to  be  rendered,  balanced  by  a  given  expeudi- 
turi!,  but  it  becomes  partly  a  question  of  olfeuding  or  favor- 
ing some  sect  or  nationality.  The  coutculion  that  Uie  sub- 
sidy system  t^kes  the  charitable  institutions  out  of  politics 
is  not  supported  by  extwrienc-e.  On  the  contrary,  it  drags 
them  into  politics  in  a  different  and  unfortunate  way, —  in 
a  way  that  is  found  in  practice  to  give  great  scope  to  log- 
rolling and  kindred  expedients.  Some  who  will  not  do 
anytliing  else  for  a  charitahle  institution  sre  willing  to 
bully  a  legislator  on  its  behalf.  Most  of  the  lobbyists  are 
sincere  even  to  fanalicism,  but  their  view  of  the  situation 
is  terribly  one-sided.  It  had  come  to  pass  that  when  the 
District  of  Columbia  appropriation  hill  was  under  eODsid- 
eration,  and  in  the  haste  of  the  last  days  of  the  session,  the 
Congressional  comnn'ttec  rooms  would  he  full  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  charities,  both  men  and  women, 
intent  upon  getting  the  largest  share  possible.  There  was 
neither  time,  nor  ability,  nor  opportunity  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  lo  come  to  any  intelligent  conclusion.  Often 
those  applicants  most  skilled  or  most  personally  attractive 
iNo.  63,  State  Charitiei  Aid  Auociation,  pp.  4-5. 
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were  most  successful,  and  sometimes  the  committee  were 
oliliged  to  average  tiieir  gifts,'  After  such  a  policy  has 
been  entered  upon,  it  cannot  be  altered  without  injury  to 
great  vested  interests,  and  without  giving  offense  to  large 
and  powerful  constituencies. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  results  of  subsidizing  pri- 
vate charities  ia  that  the  patrons  and  friends  of  tliose  chari- 
ties  are  set  in  opposition  to  general  measures  of  social  re- 
form. ProfesBor  Fetter  (juotes  the  well-known  fact  that 
the  esfahlishment  of  State  Boards  of  Charities  has  been 
almost  invariably  opposed  hy  subsidized  charities.  In  Cali- 
fornia, during  more  than  a  decade  of  agitation  which  waa 
required  to  establish  a  State  Board  of  Charities,  it  was  op- 
posed by  the  subsidized  orphan  asylums  for  fear  their  sub- 
sidies might  be  curtailed.  Moreover,  under  the  subsidy 
system  the  trustees  and  friends  of  these  institutions  must 
beg  favors  from  political  leaders.  In  Pennsylvania  the 
subsidies  have  become  a  great  corruption  fund  and  the 
philanthropy  which  shares  in  the  apoils  must  necessarily 
be  silent.' 

This  brings  us  to  a  fifth  reason  for  objecting  to  the 
granting  of  public  siibsidies  to  private  charities.  It  fre- 
quently does  positive  harm  to  a  charitable  institution,  and 
sometimes  wholly  destroys  its  usefulness.  A  private  in- 
stitution that  receives  no  public  money  is  not  only  freer  in 
all  its  operations,  and  more  highly  valued  by  those  who 
Bustain  and  manage  it,  hut  its  beneficiaries  feel  differently 
toward  their  benefactors,  ^^Tien  visiting  one  subsidized 
institution  the  request  was  made  that  nothing  should  be 
said  before  the  inmiitcs  that  would  inform  them  that  the 
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institution  received  any  public  money.  One  could  under- 
Btand  Uie  wish,  and  preaiinie  that  tlie  inmates  would  work 
more  faitlifully,  be  more  grateful  for  favora  received,  and 
finally  "  tuni  out  better,"  because  they  were  kept  in  igno- 
rance of  the  fact.  Yet  we  may  doubt  the  possibility  or 
propriety  of  thus  using  public  money,  and  at  the  same  time 
trying  to  conceal  the  fatt  of  doing  so.  By  no  hocus-pocus 
of  subsidy -gran  ting  can  we  make  taxation  do  the  work  of 
devotion. 

In  most  instances  states  and  municipalities  have  entered 
upon  this  polii-y  of  subsidiiiing  private  charities  without 
deciding  to  do  so,  and  even  without  perceiving  that  a  de- 
cision was  called  for.  Each  request  for  a  subsidy  has  been 
treated  as  a  matter  of  administrative  detail,  involving  no 
principle,  and  not  significant  as  a  precedent.  The  result- 
ant system  is  about  as  business-like  as  tliougli  a  city  should 
try  to  get  its  streets  paved  by  aimouticing  that  any  regu- 
larly incorporated  association  that  should  pave  a  given 
number  of  square  yards  of  street  —  location,  time,  and 
method  to  be  decided  by  itself  —  should  receive  a  given 
amount  from  the  public  treasury.  It  is  as  though  private 
associatinns  were  allowed  to  do  paving  at  their  own  discre- 
tion, and  then,  on  coming  to  tbe  legislature  and  teasing 
with  suHicient  skill  and  pertinacity,  they  should  be  given 
subsidies  on  the  general  theory  tliat  they  were  "doing 
good"  and  rendering  "public  service." 

So  long  as  conspicuous  abuse  of  subsidies  exists,  the 
system  will  continue  to  be  attacked.  Although  disapproved 
by  the  most  progressive  social  workers,  it  will  reappear  lie- 
cause  it  means  money  —  easy  money  in  large  amounts  — 
and  therefore,  releases  private  charities  boards  from  the 
grinding  task  of  financing  their  institutions.  In  recent 
years  the  arguments  so  long  adduced  against  it  are  being 
reiterated  in  slightly  altered  forme  but  of  all  the  spokea- 
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■.men  on  its  belmlf  only  one  of  coneequeiice  is  unqualified  in 
"  his  support.  Those  who  oppose  the  subaidy  system  agree 
that,  where  thoronghly  established  and  eDtangled  with  tra- 
ditional practices  and  aertariau  beliefs,  it  is  all  but  im- 
possible to  do  awiiy  with  it.  Unless  there  is  strong  public 
sentiment  against  it  nothing  short  of  a  constitutional  pro- 
hibition will  prevent  its  being  resorted  to.  But  charity 
►  leaders  are  also  in  agreement  that  no  new  community 
ihould  adopt  it  as  the  easy  solution  of  an  emergency  de- 
teand.  Until  it  shall  be  abolished  its  evils  are  not  wholly 
in surmo until ble  if  certain  essential  principles  of  regulation 
are  enforced: 

1.  Institutions  should  be  classified  in  three  groups: 
those  operated  by  the  State;  those  under  private  control 
but  having  a  state-wide  sphere;  private  agencies  that  are 
local  in  character. 

2.  No  institutions  should  receive  appropriations  or  snb- 
sidiee  unless  they  have  first  been  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  or  a  similar  body  having  full  informa- 

>tion  of  their  needs. 
3.  State  institutions  to  receive  first  consideration;  sub- 
eidies  to  private  institutions  to  be  given  for  maintenance 
ftnly  or  for  actual  work  done  and,  in  every  case,  the  State  to 
toe  represented  on  the  Board  of  Managers. 
4.  The  dependents  to  be  classified  according  to  their 
need  by  efficient  agents  to  determine  whether  they  are 
proper  subjects  of  charity  and  what  is  the  best  provision 
to  be  made  for  them. 
IB         5.  The  Board  of  Charities  (or  other  body  independent 
H'af  political  influences)  to  establish  minimum  standards  of 
j^inslitutional  care  and  treatment  to  which  both  public  and 
private  institutions  shall  conform.' 


I  A  qualifii-d  defense  of  Eiilisidies  i 
Bobert  D.  Dripiia  ot  PennaylvanUL 
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Mr.  William  B.  Buck,  iu  a  careful  re&tatcmeut  of  stand- 
ards in  granting  state  or  county  aJO,  concedes  that  in  the 
absence  of  suitable  care  for  any  class  of  depeudents  ap- 
propriations to  local  charitable  societies  may  be  made  by 
cities,  towns  and  counties,  as  a  temporary  e.\pedit-nt,  "  but 
only  on  a  per  capita  basis  for  the  actual  care  of  persoDS 
adjudged  dependent  by  a  competent  authority  and  only  in 
such  amounts  and  under  such  safeguards  as  will  prevent 
their  becoming  a  substitute  for  donations  from  charitably 
disposed  persons."  It  is  his  opinion  that  private  charity 
should  be  responsible  for  the  raaintenaotc  of  those  hos- 
pitals, orphan  asylums,  homes  for  the  aged  and  other  insti- 
tutions "  which  receive  their  beneficiaries  without  aa  oRicial 
order  from  the  local  department  of  public  charities  or 
superintendent  of  the  poor;  and  which  accept  contribu- 
tions  from  the  general  public." 

If  the  institutions  of  Pennsylvania  listed  on  page  4ia  be 
reclassified  according  to  these  principles,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  total  of  appropriations  would  be  six  milliooii  less. 
But  since  the  institutions  in  Class  III  should  have  their 
subsidies  reduced  gradually,  only  a  portion  of  this  amount 
would  be  saved  yearly,  until  the  subsidies  had  all  ei^pired. 

All  that  can  be  said  against  political  appropriations  iu 
general  can  be  said  against  charitable  subsidies  to  institu- 
tions because  in  the  latter  case  we  are  dealing  witli  re- 
ligious, medical  and  social  sectarianism;  in  granting  tbeiu 
■we  are  giving  over  the  defenseless  to  the  care  of  tlie  irre- 
Bponsible.  As  a  transition  policy  for  growing  communi- 
ties, or  for  new  and  developing  varieties  of  benevolent  work, 
it  may  possibly  have  liad  its  place:  but  it  should  not  now 
be  entered  upon  inadvertently,  for  while  all  its  advantages 
and  economies  are  greatest  at  the  beginning,  its  disadran- 
tages  and  dangers  constHntly  increase  as  time  goex  on. 
Those  who  would  entirely  avoid  establishing  any  precedCBt 
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whatever  for  the  voting  of  public  money  to  private  schools 
can  take  properly  but  one  course,  a  consistent  opposition 
to  any  and  all  public  subsidies  to  private  charities. 


PART    IV 

THE  SUPERVISION,  ORGANIZATION,  AND 
BETTERMENT  OF  CHARITIES 

CHAPTER  XXI 
AGENCIES   FOB  SUFESVISION   AND  CONIBOL 

One  who  has  read  the  chapters  of  Part  III  may  have 
thought  that  they  were  largely  occupied  with  telling  how 
things  should  not  be  done, —  with  locating  pitfalls  ratlier 
than  with  mapping  safe  highways.  It  is  not  intended, 
however,  to  give  any  dark  view  of  the  possibilities  of  work 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  by  public,  private,  or  endowed 
charities.  If  the  map  of  the  field  shows  difficulties,  it  is 
only  because  the  difficulties  are  there,  and  an  accurate  map 
must  show  them.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  task  to  indicate 
where  the  pitfall  is,  but  it  is  much  better  than  to  allow  the 
traveler  to  find  it  through  accident.  It  is  next  in  order, 
however,  to  indicate  the  methods  by  which  improvements 
are  and  may  be  introduced,  and  by  which  it  may  be  brought 
about  that  benevolence  shall  be  more  constantly  beneficent. 

The  charities  of  a  given  locality  at  a  certain  stage  of 
development  are  a  chaos,  a  patchwork  of  survivals,  or  prod- 
ucts of  contending  poUtical,  religious,  and  medical  fac- 
tions; a  curious  compound,  in  which  there  is  a  strong  in- 
gredient of  ignorance  perpetuated  by  heedlessness.  Individ- 
ually they  have  originated  as  needs  arose,  or  were  supposed 
to  have  arisen,  in  small  communities,  and  often  in  ignorance 
of  what  wa.-}  being  done  elsewhere.  This  has  given  them  a 
BoflScient  degree  ot  local  coordination,  but  has  left  tiiem  with- 
out tlie  stimulus  of  eoiiperation  in  larger  charity  movements. 

The  history  of  particular  lines  of  charity  shows  that 
local  public   charities   are   often   organized   witliout   any 
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overlapping,  wask'/uliieas,  aiiil  pcrhapij  the  iiihumapity 
even,  of  this  lai'k  of  uyatem,  some  metliiMi  must  be  devtaed 
of  coordinating  the  efforts  of  all  llie  fliaritieB  of  a  given 
iState.  TliLTc  must  Ikj  aoiiie  power  outMide  of  tliein  wliieh 
is  interested  not  ouly  in  the  details  of  their  adiniiiistra- 
tiOD,  but  in  their  general  plan  nnd  purpose.  Ah  a  man  can- 
not aupcrviBe  himseir  with  satisfaelory  results  to  the  public, 
HO  an  institution  frequently  does  not  underwtand  its  proper 
relation  to  others  nt  work  in  the  same  field. 

Soon  after  tlie  conclusion  of  the  Civil  War,  there  was  a 
movement  in  rome  of  the  older  and  wealthier  States  to 
establish  pnhlip  supervisory  agencies  known  as  State  Boards 
of  Charities.  This  was  part  of  the  general  tendency  to 
amplify  and  improve  the  administrative  machinery  of  our 
State  governments  hy  the  creation  of  hoards  or  commis- 
sions for  the  care  of  the  public  health,  and  for  the  collec- 
tion of  statistics  regarding  labor.'  These  State  Boards' 
are  of  two  general  types,  one  having  powers  of  supervision 
and  report  only,  and  tlie  other  having  administrative  con- 
trol over  the  charitahle  institutions  of  the  state.  With  one 
esception.  the  Itoards  of  supervision  are  first  in  point  of 
time  as  well  as  of  development.  The  first  board  of  super- 
vision was  established  in  Massachusetts  in  186;i  and  Ohio 
and  New  York  followed  with  similar  lioards  in  1867  and 
Illinois,  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island  in  1.S09.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  4Q  altogether,  of  which  almut  two- 
thirds  are  supervisor)'. 

1  Willoughhy,  "State  Activities  and  PolitiL'S,"  Papere  American 
IliBtoriml  AsHociHtiDti,  vol.  v..  1801. 

>The  name  Board  of  Charilica  form«r1v  meant  a  board  willi 
■uperviflory  powers  only;  but  Home  boards  have  acquired  powers 
of  control  without  obanginff  their  nnroes.  The  namp  as  ^pneralty 
UBeil,  howevpr,  still  means  a  IxHird  of  BupprviHlon.  To  avoid  ron- 
fuaion  thi!  Iteviaer  hRo  imljcalt^  in  every  mae  by  the  wordH  au- 
perviBory  and  advisory,  or  administrative  and  e.tecutive,  the  type 
to  which  the  particular  board  belongs. 
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Boards  of  Supervision  are  usually  composed  of  honor 
offit-erB.  The  numlwr  is  someliuiea  Lonsiilerable,  as  in  l!ie 
(.■ase  of  New  York,  where  one  memlter  is  appoinlud  from 
each  judifiii!  distriet  iu  tlie  State.  These  uiisalarieil 
boards,  with  powers  of  aupervisioii  and  report  only,  an- 
iiecosearily  made  up  of  persous  willing  to  give  to  tiie  work 
a  couaidtTuble  atinmnt  of  time  for  no  other  return  than  the 
possible  puynioiit  of  tlieir  expenses.  Each  hoard,  as  a  rule, 
appoints  h  saiiiried  Meoretary  who  ia  a  permanent  officer,  or 
should  he  pennLiucnt,  and  who  attends  to  the  rouiine  work 
of  tiie  ollice.  These  set^retariea  of  Slate  Boards  of  Chari- 
ties were  tile  moving  forc-o  in  organizing  tlie  Xatioiial  Con- 
ference of  Cliarities,  and  many  of  them  are  as  emioent 
specialists  as  this  country  has  produced. 

TheMc  utiHalaried  hoards,  having  no  patronage  to  bestow, 
are  usually  not  under  political  control.  Occasionally  poli- 
ticians attempt  to  snhstitute  a  Board  of  Control,  or  to 
alter  the  clinracter  of  the  supervisory  board  so  as  to  obtain 
the  power  of  appointment  of  employees  in  state  institu- 
tions. Such  an  attempt,  made  by  the  Governor  of  New 
York  iu  1!)01,  was  defeated  on  tlie  ground  that  it  was  a 
dangerous  and  insidious  ettort  to  centralize  all  the  Stale 
charitable  and  reformatory  institutions  under  political 
control.'  As  a  rule,  however,  there  is  "  not  enough  in  it  " 
to  induce  politieians  to  make  much  of  a  fight  to  secure  con- 
trol of  one  of  these  advisory  boards.  They  consequently 
liave  a  great  degree  of  stability,  and  from  this  fact  alone 
they  have  much  influence.  WTiere  oflicials  are  changing 
very  frci|uently,  as  is  the  case  with  our  state  legislators, 
and  for  the  most  part  with  our  state  executive  officers,  a 
group  of  hoard  members  whose  position  is  relatively  perma- 
nent, and  who  from  year  to  year  accumulate  experience 
and  clnrify  their  ideaa  as  to  what  is  necessary,  can  carry 

1  Stewart.  X   C.  C,  lOOT,  p.  27. 
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out  plans  of  reform  that  would  be  impossible  to  a  rapidly 
Totatiug  board,  even  asfiuming  that  it  were  of  equal  ability 
and  devotion. 

An  advisory  board  is  a  benefit  to  institutions  as  well  as 
a  cheek  upon  them;  for  it  can  further  their  growth,  and 
stand  aa  a  guarantj'  of  honest  administration,  which  helps 
them  in  the  opinion  of  the  comraunily.  There  are  two 
reasons  why  all  charitable  institutions,  especially  public 
institutions,  should  be  carefully  supervised  and  reported 
upon :  in  the  first  place,  it  is  for  the  protection  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries and  the  public  from  abuses  that  may  exist;  and 
in  the  second  place,  it  is  for  the  protection  of  the  insti- 
tutions and  the  managers  from  unfounded  suspicions.  It 
enables  the  institutions  to  be  above  suspicion,  which  is  out 
of  the  question  unless  there  is  some  disinterested  super- 
visory power  over  them,  which  has  the  confidence  of  both 
citizens  and  legislators. 

One  valuable  service  which  has  been  rendered  by  the 
State  Boards  of  Charities  has  been  to  raise  the  standard  of 
nervice  nf  the  county  and  township  charities.  The  man- 
'■gers  of  small  local  ijistitutions,  especially  in  the  rural 
counties,  are  usually  persons  of  honest  intention,  hut  with 
very  liftle  information  concerning  their  duties.  The  State 
Board  is  able  through  visiting,  correspondence,  and  sugges- 
tion to  place  at  their  disposal  the  hard-earned  experience 
of  other  communities,  and  to  make  it  pussible  for  themj 
without  additional  expense,  to  do  an  increasingly  satisfac- 
tory work,  Tn  tlie  matter  of  approving  plana  for  county 
jails  and  almsiiouses,  which  is  frequently  given  into  the 
hands  of  the  State  Board,  the  very  fact  that  the  plans  must 
be  submitted  will  fre(|ucntly  lead  to  greater  care  in  draw- 
ing them  than  would  otherwise  be  used.  Many  of  the 
'ftate  boards  have  puhliKhed,  for  the  guidance  of  county 
tOfficials,  designs  of  the  best  and  most  economical  forms  of 
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coiidtruetioii  to  be  used  in  caring  for  thi-  various  olasetes  of 
ilcpcudents. 

The  State  Board,  having  reprcsentatnes  from  year  to 
year  in  the  National  Confereope  of  Cliarilies,  having  avail- 
able in  its  librariuH  tlie  reports  of  other  buartk,  and  tlie 
I'pportH  of  the  various  confeienieR;  having  alao  the  experi- 
ence of  all  the  counties  of  the  stale  for  its  own  informa- 
tion, and  a  Icnowledge  of  what  i><  doue  in  distant  cities,  can 
frenuently,  by  pointing  to  certain  publications,  or  oSering 
certain  plans,  give  oounty  otticials  better  aasistance  in  the 
construction  and  administration  of  charities  than  they 
could  get  for  theniBelvea. 

In  the  case  of  supervisory  boards,  trustees  of  institutions 
retain  managerial  powers.  These  trustees  are  sometimes 
unintelligent  aiitl  unbusinesslike;  they  are  apt  to  lie  influ- 
enced by  local  opinion  to  patronize  local  dealers  in  the 
pun^hase  of  supplies  and  in  general  to  practice  a  narrow, 
if  not  wasteful,  policy.  A  BUpervisory  board  will  endeavor 
to  remedy  these  defects  by  tiie  slow  system  of  education. 
rather  tlian  by  command;  by  visiting  the  institution  and 
advising  with  its  superintendent  and  trustees;  and  by 
recommendations  to  the  Governor  and  tlie  Legislature. 

The  second  type  of  Iward,  with  administrative  powers, 
began  to  be  developtsd  in  1869  with  the  estoblisliment  of  a 
iioard  of  control  in  Rhode  Island  to  manage  the  institu- 
tions grouped  on  a  single  farm.  Kansas  in  1S73  and  South 
Dakota  and  Wyoming  in  1890  established  executive  boards; 
and  at  present  there  are  sixteen  boards  of  this  type  either 
acting  alone  or  alongside  of  supervinory  bnardft.  Boards 
of  Control  are  usually  made  up  of  salaried  members,  lim- 
ited in  number,— usually  not  more  tlian  sis, —  who  are 
the  trustees  of  the  public  charitable  institutions  and  who 
have  extensive  eseculive  power.  They  are  charged  with 
the  maintenance,  government,  and  direct  supervision  of 
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State  iastitutions,  appoint  their  superint^niJents  or  war- 
dens, aud  gGncrally  purchase  all  etaplc  supplies. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  a  Board  of  Control  may  be 
briefly  summarized:  it  is  economical  and  busineBS-Uke ;  it 
is  more  efficient  than  the  supervisory  board  because  a  few 
aalaried  officers  give  their  whole  time  to  administration;  it 
prevents  too  great  localization  of  management ;  it  relieves 
aupo  rill  ten  dents  of  a  large  part  of  the  financial  responsi- 
bility, iiiul  thus  sets  them  free  to  devote  themselves  to  more 
importuiit  duties;  it  insures  an  equitable  division  of  ap- 
propriations among  institutions;  it  hag  power  to  transfer 
inmates  fom  one  institution  to  another;  it  has  power  to 
enforce  ita  reconunendationa ;  and,  finally,  it  is  in  harmony 
with  the  general  tendency  toward  centralization  of  social 
control.' 

If  each  state  board  of  charities  belonged  clearly  to  one 
or  tile  other  of  the  two  main  types  just  described  it  would 
be  relatively  easy  to  decide  between  them  in  view  of  the 
particular  conditions  of  any  slate.  With  so  many  vari- 
ations in  practice  it  ia  sometimes  even  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  board  should  be  classed  as  supervisory  or 
sdministrative.  The  administrative  board  may  have  vary- 
ing degrees  of  control  or  ita  powers  may  be  distributed 
among  Commissions;  New  York  with  its  supervisory  board 
has  also  an  administrative  commission  in  Lunacy;  Cali- 
fornia has  a  supervisory  Board  of  Charities,  a  State  Board 
of  Control,  a  Commissioci  in  Lunacy,  and  a  Board  of  Prison 
Directors.  On  the  otluT  hand  certain  executive  duties 
have  been  engrafted  on.  some  supervisory  boards  without 
changing  their  general  jrharacter;  for  instance,  the  re- 
moval of  foreign  paupers  from  the  state,  as  in  Massaehu- 
setts  and  New  York;  the  «ire  of  dependent  children  as  in 
.  C.  C,  1902,  p.   148;   1&04, 
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Massachusetts;  and  the  transfer  of  the  insane  from  one 
hospital  to  another  as  in  Illinois. 

In  1909,  a  Commiltee  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corret^tiooa  of  whioh  Professor  Frank  A. 
Fetter  was  chairman,  disfussed  anew  the  merits  of  these 
two  types  of  hoards  and  restated  the  accmnulul«d  experi- 
ence of  forty-five  years  on  a  broader  basis.  Professor  Fet- 
ter found  among  boards  of  control  as  many  as  eight  varie- 
ties and  an  increasing  tendency  to  centralize  the  groups  of 
penology  and  lunacy  even  more  than  of  charities,  under 
flpecial  hoards  of  administration.  Among  supervisory 
iroards  he  found  three  sub-types:  the  es-officio  board  (New 
Hampaliire)  of  which  social  workers  wholly  disapprove; 
the  single  commissioner  of  charities  either  elective,  as  in 
Oklahoma,  or  paid,  as  in  New  Jersey;  and  the  appointive 
or  nominally  paid  board  which  is  most  commonly  found. 

The  rivalry  between  the  two  general  types  seems  to  have 
been  precipitated  by  the  abolition  in  Wisconsin  in  1891 
of  the  supervisory  board  and  the  substitution  of  an  ad- 
ministrative board.  Ever  since  that  time  the  supervisory 
versus  the  administrative  board  has  been  debated  in  the 
National  Conference  with  sentiment  generally  in  favor  of 
tlie  supervisory  form.  "But,"  says  Professor  Fetter, 
"new  boards  of  the  administrative  type,  especially  the  Iowa 
Board  of  1808.  the  Minnesota  board  of  1901  and  the  re- 
generated board  of  Kansas  of  1905  have  shown  great  pro- 
gressivenesa  and  through  their  representatives  have  chal- 
lenged a  reconsideration  of  opinions  on  this  subject"  He 
notes  that  tlie  growth  of  ?entiment  in  favor  of  executive 
boards  has  nof^vcakeued  the  supervisory  principle  and 
cites  the  history  of  eight  states  to  support  the  statement- 
Tlie  growth  of  both  principles  in  the  same  fields,  which 
would  formerly  have  been  thought  imfiosaihle.  merely  ehows 
that  the  various  states  are  experimenting  with  both. 
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I  The  problems  of  managemeDt  which  thesL'  agencies  rep- 
resent grow  out  of  the  DireefolcJ  character  of  the  iiiatitu- 
tioiis  wliich  are  at  once  pliilanthropic.  pulilie  iiud  social; 
that  is,  they  are  for  the  welfare  of  iiimateii,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  community  and  supportetl  by  the  taxpayers. 
Ab  reprosenliiis  these  three  parties  in  interest  the  prob- 
lem of  state  boards  is  how  to  educate  the  public  to  wise 
and  progressive  measures  atiil  liow  to  miiintHin  the  merit 
system  in  the  institutions.  The  controversy  between  the 
two  kinds  of  ))oard.i  is  ihus  a  part  of  the  struggle  ngtiinst 
the  spoils  system  and  the  particular  form  of  board  is  of 
less  importance  tlian  the  securing  of  an  enlightened  public 
opinion  and  of  progressive  methods  within  the  institutions. 
In  short,  he  concludes  that  the  two  types  of  boards  cannot 
properly  be  compared  because  they  do  not  perform  the  same 
functions.     Neither  type  of  l>oard  in  fact  administers  the 

I  institution  —  this  is  the  duty  of  the  superinlendent. 
"  Upon  the  aliility  and  character  of  the  auperlntendeiit,  if 
he  is  alloweil  to  select  his  own  subordinales  uii(h'r  civil 
lervice  rules,  and  if  unlormented  by  political  spoilsmen, 
will  depend  in  large  part  the  humauc  and  elficieat  udniin- 
istratton  of  the  institution,"  The  real  question  then  is, 
under  which  kind  of  board  is  the  best  type  of  superintend- 
ent likely  to  be  obtained  —  hut  to  this  question  Professor 
Fetter  does  not  find  any  categorical  answer. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Committee  may  be  said  to  repre- 
sent a  new  starting  point  for  the  discussion  of  the  whole 
Lqneslion  of  supervisory  and  administrative  boards;  and  as 
[.  Buch  they  here  set  down  almost  in  full: 

(1)  The  first  and  most  essential  condition  for  the  hu- 
I  inane,   economical   and   progressive  conduct  of  the  state 
1  philanthropic  institutions  It  the  exclusioii  of  partisan  poli- 
tics.   The  merit  system  of  appointment  should  prevail, 
ftnd  for  tltia  end  the  one  essential  is  not  any  particular 
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form  of  boarti  necessarily,  bul  is  tlic  forbidding  of  parti- 
Eaoship  and  favoritism  by  strict  laws,  bached  by  a  moral 
HDd  ill  it'll  igtuit  public  opinion  regarding  the  merit  i^stem 
in  p<'nul  and  cbaritable  itistilutions. 

{'i)  Tlie  BOiiiid  growth  of  the  pliilantliropiee  of  tlie  state 
rciiuires  a  large  measure  of  participation  by  citi/^ns  in 
philanthropic  work,  tlius  developing  intelligent  interest  in 
the  wards  of  the  state  and  an  tinderstandiiig  of  tlie  diffi- 
culties and  needs  of  the  institution.  This  ideal  is  greatly 
advanced  iiy  a  complete  system  of  supervision,  maintained 
by  a  non-paid  or  nominally  paid  board  with  paid  secre- 
tary and  assistants  covering  the  state  as  a  whole. 

(3)  The  supervisory  lioards  should,  much  more  fully 
than  most  of  them  have  done  in  the  past,  take  the  iuitiattve 
in  the  formulation  of  a  progressive  philanthropic  policy 
for  tlie  state. 

(I)  Such  a  degree  of  unification  of  busincaa  manage- 
ment of  state  institutions  is  desirable  as  is  most  ecotiomi- 
cal  fur  each  class  of  institution  in  view  of  its  peculiar  ad- 
ministrative problems,  and  that  is  most  economical  in  each 
state  in  view  of  flislances,  means  of  transportation  and 
communication,  the  possible  improvement  of  methods  of 
purchasing  supplies,  of  interchangitig  products  and  of 
maintaining  the  etliciency  of  the  admiuistralion. 

(.5)  The  local  jails  sJiould  be  brought  under  the  super- 
vision of  H  central  lioard  in  each  state,  pending  a  com- 
pleter centmlizntion  of  control  of  the  minor  penal  institu- 
tions of  the  state. 

{6)  State  supervision  of  local  public  charities,  both  in- 
stitutional and  outdoor  relief,  should  Itc  pronded  in  every 
state,  and  local  county  visiting  committees  may  helpfully 
cooperate  with  the  state  superviBory  board, 

(7)  State  supervision  of  private  chanties,  without  in- 
terference with  religious  or  other  private  matters,  should 
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^he  based  on  tlic  retogiiition  of  the  public  uuture  of  these 
luaoctatioDK,  itiiplied  not  only  in  public  aid  in  the  furm  of 

loney,  but  in  exemptiun  from  taxation,  and  in  tlivir  HtntL' 
incorporation,  and  involved  necessarily  in  the  social  ehar- 
■  ■eter  of  the  problems  with  which  ihcy  deal. 

In  recent  years  two  investigations  of  the  resnlts  of  thi' 
Work  of  boanls  of  control  have  thrown  a  new  and  sonie- 
what  unfavoralile  light  upon  them,  especially  where  thi'V 
are  not  supplemented  by  etronfily  organized  and  influentiid 
Biipervisorv  ageneies.  Henry  C.  Wriftlit,  in  a  report  tu 
the  New  York  State  Charities  AsBociation  on  fiscal  con- 
trol of  state  institutions,  came  to  the  general  conclusion 
that  centralized  administration  does  not  give  as  good  re- 
mits as  had  been  expected  of  it.'  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon 
in  1915  mode  a  earefid  examination  of  the  care  of  the 
insane  in  the  states  having  boards  of  control  and  arrived 
at  thic  conclusion:  "To  some  of  these  states  we  owe 
important  advances  in  (he  study  of  psychiatry  and  in  the 
treatment  of  mental  diaeases.  It  is  only  in  the  rarest 
CBBCs,  however,  that  such  advances  have  been  due  in  any 
ijSegree  to  existing  administrative  bodies.  Under  boards 
of  control,  politics  influence  the  care  of  the  sick  to  a  de- 
gree unknown  under  different  types  of  supervision  and  the 
scientific  and  humane  aspects  of  the  work  undertaken  are 
generally  gulwrdinateil  to  doubtful  administrative  changes. 
With  harJly  an  exception  these  boards  of  control  have  not 
endeavored  to  seL'ure  better  commitment  laws,  to  lead  pub- 
lic sentiment  so  that  higher  standards  of  treatment  will  hi- 
demanded  or  lo  deal  with  the  great  problems  of  mental 
disease  in  any  except  their  narrowest  institutional  aspects. 
There  has  been  a  striking  absence  of  evidences  of  any  feel- 
ing of  personal  responsibility  in  these  matters;  .  ,  .  what 
the  results  wonld  have  been  if  efficient  and  fearless  local 

1  Wri^t,  S.  C.  A.  A.,  No.  122  (lull)-,  also  In  N.  C.  C,  1911. 
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boards  of  managers  had  iwen  i^-taiuud  wben  these  states 
ereated  boards  of  L-oiitrol  catiiiot  be  stated." 

Dr.  Salmon  thru  cotii]iarc!i  the  coDditiouii  of  the  ioBane 
under  boardo  of  control  witli  tiiose  existing  in  (states  in 
whicli  the  care  of  the  insane  ia  entrusted  to  boards  created 
for  that  fipet-iul  purjiose.  "  In  these  states  —  California, 
Maryland,  MaBBachusells  and  New  York  —  it  can  be  said 
truly  that  the  care  of  the  insane  has  reached  its  highest 
level.  Heccplion  hospitalB  in  connection  with  state  hos- 
pitals, training  schools  for  nurses,  non-poUtical  appoint- 
ment of  all  tho.se  engaged  in  the  work  of  hospitals,  en- 
couragement of  scientific  i-esearch  and  steady  progress  io 
treatiticnt  arc  tlie  rule.  The  commit ment  laws  are  framed 
with  the  purpose  of  rendering  adminsion  to  ho.tpitals  as 
easy  ad  possible  ...  no  insane  persons  are  lound  in  alms- 
s  and  especial  safeguards  are  thrown  around  persona 
BufTering  mental  disease  even  in  the  short  period  while 
their  commilmeiit  is  pending.  ...  If  tiiose  states  which 
have  achieved  such  splendid  results  under  a  different  sys- 
tem abandon  it  in  favor  of  boards  of  control,  such  action 
will  he  prompted  by  oilier  motives  than  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  their  insane  poor." ' 

The  advocates  in  this  controversy  have  not  always  clearly 
appi-eheiided  the  ends  to  Iw  accomplished  by  them.  It  is 
conceded  that  all  charities  must  lie  controlled  by  trustees 
or  by  tile  state  in  some  fashion  to  protect  dependents  and 
insure  proper  use  of  funds;  it  is  also  conceded  that  visi- 
tation, inspec'tion,  and  report,  either  by  a  private  or  a 
public  body  of  ciliKcns.  iw  a  iKK-essary  check  on  executive 
boards,  and  one  of  the  best  methods  of  educating  the  pub- 

I  In  thia  Brtirle  from  the  New  York  State  Hospital  Bulletbi. 
February,  1913,  Dr.  Suluiun  discuases  thi'  i/are  of  the  insane  ttaU 
by  Htate  und  In  aome  detail,  for  thuae  which  have  boards  of  con- 
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lie  in  humaiiitHrian  effoits.  Ttie  real  t]uestion  is  not  there- 
fore between  superusion  and  foutrol  —  both  of  which  are 
necenflflry  —  Imt  whetlier  local  tnisti'es,  plus  a  tiiipeivisory 
hoard,  produce  a  t)(?ttcr  admiuititratjon  tliaii  a  central 
board  of  control  which  may  alw  exercise  supemsory  pow- 
ers. An  obvimis  reply  would  be  that  one  might  be  better 
adapted  to  a  particular  state  than  tlie  other:  as  between 
Iowa  with  a  Board  ot  Control  and  Indiana  with  a  Board 
of  Stipervieion,  Amos  G.  Duller  thinks  there  is  little  to 
choose;  Imt  as  between  Xew  York  witli  many  thousand 
persons  under  Btate  care  under  a  supervisory  board, 
and  Minnesota  with  only  a  few  thousand,  Robert  W. 
Ilehheni  tliinks  the  conditions  are  too  widely  diiferent 
to  jURtify  any  conclusiona  as  to  the  relative  value  of 
methods. 

The  two  forms  have  already  reacted  to  modify  each 
otlier.  In  the  older  states,  where  the  number  of  institu- 
tions to  be  supervised  Is  very  large  and  their  purposes 
widely  different,  a  cenlral  advisory  iioard  with  local  gov- 
erning boards  was  formerly  the  rule.  But  the  local  boards 
dealing  with  ihe  same  general  classes  of  dependents  —  as 
for  instance,  insane,  prisoners,  children  —  arc  now  being 
replaced  by  Commissions  in  Lunacy,  Commissions  of 
Prisons,  and  Boards  of  Children's  Guardians,  which  are, 
in  fact,  executive  boards  for  a  particular  class,  and  all  of 
which  should  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  general 
Bupervisory  board.  In  the  Middle  West  states,  where 
boards  of  control  are  the  accepted  form,  it  is  significant 
that  they  are  strengthening  the  supervisory  side  of  their 
work  by  volunteer  boards  of  visitors,  empowered  to  report 

the  Governor  as  well  as  to  the  Board  of  Control,  The 
Committee  on  Supervision  and  Control  of  the  Xational 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  recommended  in 
1903  boards  of  control  for  groups  of  institutions,  and  aa 
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advisory  unsalaned  board  likewise  for  each  group.'     Uore- 

ir,  it  appears  tliat  there  in  a  tendency  to  enlarge  the 
executive  powers  of  supervisory  boards  in  so  far  as  they 
are  needed  to  protect  dependents.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  a  growing  tendency  for  boards  of  control  to  call  in  volun- 
teer service  to  fulfill  their  advisory  functions.  The  weak- 
est point  of  the  supervisory  board  Is  its  inability  to  en- 
force necessary  reforms;  the  weakest  point  of  boards  of 
control  is  tliat  they  are  expected  to  supervise  their  own 
work  and  are  subject  to  partisan  motives  and  political  in- 
terference. The  recognition  of  tbese  defects  is  leading  to 
devices  for  supplementing  the  work  of  botli  in  the  dirw 
tions  most  needed.  Tlie  efficiency  of  both  kinds  of  boards 
will  depend  on  the  quality  of  people  composing  thera,  and 
the  demands  made  by  the  public  upon  them  for  disinter- 
ested and  progressive  administration.  With  a  member- 
ship drafted  from  the  best  citizens  and  supported  by  an 
enliglitoned  public  opinion,  both  have  been  successful — in 
short,  the  method  is  far  less  important  than  the  membLTship. 

Radiating  from  the  state  boards  of  charities  are  certain 
delegated  visitorial  powers  bestowed  upon  tlie  appointees 
in  the  various  counties  of  the  state,  A  local  representative 
of  a  state  board  is  expected  to  visit  county  institutions 
and  call  the  attention  of  the  board  to  anything  that  seems 
amiss.  lu  Ohio  the  Board  of  County  visitors  is  appointed 
by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  This  county  board  con- 
sists of  six  persons,  lliree  men  and  three  women,  and  not 
more  than  tltree  of  each  political  party;  and  they  are  re- 
quired to  visit  ail  places  of  diarity  and  correction  in  the 
county  wliere  they  live,  at  least  four  times  during  the  year; 
in  fact,  tiiey  make  many  more  visita.     They  report  to  the 

1  Wright,  H.  C.  "  Fiscal  Control  of  5iat«  Inktitutions":  Krlao. 
R.  W.  "SUt«  Supervision  by  &  Board  of  Sute  Charitiei." 
N.  C.  C,  1911. 
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Court  of  Common  Fleas  once  a  year,  and  they  eentl  a  re- 
port also  to  the  Slule  Boiird  of  Charities. 

In  states  where  there  is  an  active  state  board,  hut  where 
tliL'  law  dooM  not  provide  for  unsalaried  vinitora  in  this 
formal  way,  a  coiididorablc  mimlicr  of  pcreons  are  in  fact 
inU'rested  in  local  cliaritics;  and  their  viir^iting  is  made 
effective  ill  tlio  introduction  of  reforms  through  their  cor- 
respondence and  intercourse  with  the  state  board.  Con- 
ferences of  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  are  also  fre- 
(juenlly  held  under  the  ausjiices  of  the  state  board,  ns  in 
Michigan.  Wiaconain,  and  Indiana.  The  value  of  oificial 
visiting  l)oards  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  large 
nuraijcr  of  people  they  have  been  able  to  interest  in  the 
administration  of  the  public  charities. 

In  several  states  there  have  grown  up  associations  for 
the  voluntary  unofUcial  supervision  of  public  charitable 
institutions  in  cooperation  with  the  official  hoards.  Of 
these  the  most  important  is  Ihe  State  Chanties  Aid  Asso- 
eiation  of  New  York,  organized  in  1872,  with  the  object 
of  bringing  about  reforms  in  the  poorbouses,  the  alms- 
houses, and  the  state  cliaritable  institutions  of  New  York, 
through  the  active  interest  of  an  organized  body  of  volun- 
tary visitors,  acting  in  cooperation  with  and  as  an  aid  to 
the  local  administration  of  these  institutions  and  the  official 
state  boards  of  supervision.  Upon  the  nomination  of  tlie 
State  Charities  Aid  Association,  through  its  board  of  man- 
agers, district  supreme  courts  are  authorixed  to  grant  to 
the  visitors  of  the  Association  orders  enabling  them  to 
visit,  inspect,  and  examine  any  of  the  public  charitable  in- 
Btitutions  owned  by  the  slate,  county,  township,  or  city, 
the  poorbouses  and  almshouses  within  the  State  of  New 
York,  such  visitors  to  be  responsible  to  the  counties  from 
which  those  institutions  receive  their  inmates.  The  .Asso- 
.ciation  reports  annually  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
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and  the  Stale  Cnmmiiigiou  of  Lunacv  upoa  loattcre  rela- 
tive to  the  institutions  sulijwt  reBptt-tively  to  the  iuBjiet- 
tion  and  control  of  those  two  otticial  l)odteB.  It  baa  a  ceo* 
trai  board  of  inanagerx,  largel}'  of  Now  York  Vi'\iy,  and 
visiting  eommitteee  in  44  couiiticH,  willi  a  total  of  mort 
tiiun  l.lJdO  volunteer  visitors  to  county,  city,  and  town 
almslioiiscs,  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  County  Home* 
for  C'liililren,  City  Hospitals,  and  other  puMic  {-haritira 

Tlic  Associalion  is  supported  entirely  through  voluntary 
contributions,  refusing  to  receive  money  Iroin  public 
sources  in  order  tn  remain  free  from  outside  infiuenees.  It 
mainlaina  a  salaried  sec-retiiry,  three  assistant  secreturiw, 
prints  H  valuable  annual  report,  ami  occaflionally  pamphlets 
on  subjects  of  spoeiiil  interest  connected  with  relief,  at  a 
total  coKt  of  uljout  $!(Jil,(HH)  \kt  year.  Such  an  agency  as 
this,  unless  wisely  managed,  would  manifestly  re.«ult  m 
legalized  meddling.  But  actually  the  Association  hai<  s(^ 
cured  very  large  result,-;  tlmnigh  its  voluntary  inspection 
of  public  institnllnjis.  Chiefly  through  its  exertions  a 
higher  standard  of  care  has  U-en  introduced  into  even,' 
almshouse  in  the  Stnto;  a  training  school  for  nursea  was 
established  at  Dellcvue  IlospitiU  in  18T;),  and  in  1874  a 
hospital  book  and  newspaper  society  to  provide  reading 
matter  for  the  inmates;  the  farming  out  of  the  poor  has 
hecn  al>olig)ieil;  a  GOciety  for  instruction  in  First  Aid  to 
the  Injured,  training  schools  for  nursoH  for  the  insane  and 
municipal  lodging  liouses  were  established,  and  the  removal 
of  the  insane  from  almshouses  has  been  secured. 

A  mere  sumninry.  of  the  work  of  this  society  in  1916 
wnuhl  o'.'cupy  several  psges  and  would  seive  to  show  what 
may  be  done  by  voliinla^r  siTvice  tactfully  and  wisely 
olTercd  until  it  hss  gained  the  con6den(«  of  citizena  and 
public  olTiciftls.  An  'hri'iini^^iili'in  similar  to  Ibis  might  be 
established  in  states  having  no  board  of  supervision  or  con* 
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^H  trol  ns  a  mcan^  of  editcntiiig  people  up  to  the  point  where 

■    a  Btate  board  could  bp  safely  creiitt'd;  but  it  would  only  be 

feasible  in  case  there  were  a  group  of  persons  with  coiisid- 

erable  wealth  and  leisure,  and  a  vast  amount  of  intelligence 

and  tat-t,  who  were  willing  to  give  their  time  to  it. 

The  clafis  of  public  institutions  that  need  the  most  su- 
pervision, and  ordinarily  get  the  loaet  of  it,  arc  those  of 
our  large  cities.  Ordinarily,  if  there  is  a  city  department, 
it  is  an  executive  department,  suliject  to  the  influences  of 
politics,  and  not  gifted  with  the  power  of  supervising 
itself  satisfactorily.  In  Boston,  in  1892,  Mayor  Matthews 
appoiutc'I  a  committee  of  private  citizens  to  visit  and  re- 
port upon  cliaritable  infititutions  of  that  city  for  his  infor- 
tiou  and  that  of  the  public.  A  most  valuable  report 
was  prepared,  and  in  the  following  year  an  ordinance  pro- 
vided for  a  pf^rmanent  committee  of  the  same  character, 
which  amounteil.  in  fact,  to  a  municipal  board  of  charities 
with  power  of  super^'ision  and  report  only. 

Elsewhere  we  have  noted  the  recent  tendency  to  coordi- 
nate public  end  private  charity  in  various  ways  la  cities 
but  in  two  California  cities  there  is  a  definite  and  exten- 
sive method  of  municipal  control  by  means  of  a  Charities 
Commission,  in  Berkeley,  tlie  Charities  Commission,  ap- 
pointed hy  the  Mayor,  makes  a  yearly  report  and  a  budget 
covering  its  entire  needs,  to  the  City  Council,  which  then 
appropriates  a  lump  sum  for  llie  needs  of  the  Associated 
■  Charities  and  two  other  institutions  under  the  control  of 
the  Commission.  Only  for  an  emergency  need  and  with 
the  approval  of  both  Ihe  Commission  and  the  City  Council 
can  any  money  be  collected  from  citizens  for  public  char- 
ity. This  plan,  in  a  college  town  of  7.5,000  people,  works 
admirably.  The  City  of  Los  Angeles,  with  half  a  million 
inhabitants,  established  a  Municipal  Charities  Commission 
in  1914  with  very  extensive  powers:  it  aims  to  protect  the 
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public  in  its  expenditure  of  money  and  to  prevent  the  over- 
lapping and  miEdtrection  of  c-barities;  to  encourage  tbe 
formation  of  new  tharttics  to  meet  special  ncedB;  to  collect 
and  prenen-e  information  and  statistics;  to  secure  intelli- 
gent cooperation  lietwcen  public  and  private  cliuritics;  to 
dialiurse  public  charitable  funds  provided  by  the  city;  to 
eslabti^ih  an  employment  bureau;  and  it  has  power  to  eu- 
durse  private  charities  and  to  give  permits  for  the  solicita- 
tion of  fun<K  The  doubtful  points  in  this  plan  seem  to 
be  that  the  Central  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  c-ompoeed 
of  delef^ati's  of  all  the  endorsed  charities,  is  not  cooperative 
but  subordinate;  and  the  Associated  Charities,  wholly  de- 
pendent on  tlie  Municipal  Commiasion  and  on  public  funds, 
is  limited  in  taking  the  initiative  in  social  ex]K?rimcntfi. 

In  tlie  chapter  on  Privale  Charities  the  question  of  the 
regulation  of  charities  which  do  not  receive  public  money 
was  discussed.  It  is  tlic  unanimous  opinion  of  charily 
experts  that  dependeuts  should  be  protected  in  private  as 
well  as  public  institutions  by  systematic  supervision,  and 
that  posterity  siiouhl  be  protected  as  well  by  the  regulation 
of  endowments  and  bequests. 

In  tlie  consideration  of  the  varioua  methods  of  super- 
visinn  and  control,  two  tendencies  are  seen  to  be  atrongly 
marked :  one  toward  centralization  of  busincss-maniigcmL-nt 
either  for  all  the  instituliona  of  a  Slate  or  for  certain 
classes;  the  otlier  toward  an  increasing  emploj-ment  of 
volunteer  supervisory  service  as  both  a  check  aixl  an  aid 
to  public  ofticials.  Owing  to  these  tendencies,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  line  of  demarcation  belween  aupervioonf 
Boards  of  Charities  and  Boiirds  of  Control  will  jiradually 
merge;  or  that  the  two  'nnds  of  Iwarda  will  exist  co6rdi- 
uately.  In  any  case,  the  efficiency  uf  both  will  lie  deter- 
mined by  the  dcprce  lo  which  they  can  lie  kept  out  of 
politics,  and  to  which  they  can  enlist  the  interest  and 
service  of  pliilunthn>pic  citizens. 


CHAPTER  XXII 
THE  CHABITY  OBOANIZATION  MOVEMENT 

In  its  widest  sense  the  organization  of  cliarities  includes 
the  work  already  described.  It  is  the  purpose  of  a  State 
Board  of  Charities  to  supervise  and  coordinate  the  public 
institutions.  It  is  the  aim  of  a  volunteer  body  like  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  to  assist  public  charities 
in  working  together  for  good.  But  in  its  technical  mean- 
ing the  term  "  charity  organization  '*  is  applied  to  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  societv  whose  aims  are  broader  than  mere 
almsgiving,  and  whose  principles  are  applicable  to  every 
form  of  charity.^ 

In  preceding  chapters  it  has  been  shown  how  the  un- 
even and  unrelated  development  of  state  charitable  insti- 
tutions created  a  demand  for  agencies  with  powers  of  su- 
pervision, coordination,  and  regulation.  If  the  charities 
of  a  state  are  chaotic,  those  of  a  large  city  are  still  more 
so.  The  systematic  arrangement  of  the  benevolent  agen- 
cies of  a  city,  as  shown  in  a  charities  directory,  might  con- 
vey the  idea  that  they  had  been  evolved  as  systematically 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  persons  needing  relief.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  classification  of  charities  in  Boston,  where 
the  first  Charity  Organization  Society  of  this  country 
originated. 

1  Many  charity  orpanization  nocietiea  call  bhemselves  by  other 
names:  the  Philadelphia  Society  by  the  cumbrous  but  accurate 
title,  **  Society  for  Organizin;^  Charity";  others  by  the  more  con- 
venient titles,  "Associated  Charities,'*  **  United  Charities," 
"  Bureau  of  Charities,"  etc. 
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There  arc  iDcluded  in  this  list  hundreds  of  agencies 
which  are  concisely  described  in  a  volume  of  500  pages. 
It  might  appear  from  this  that  every  need  was  provided 
for,  and  that  the  field  was  adequately  covered.  Bot  if  the 
ageucies  were  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  date  of  their 
foundation,  it  would  appear  that  many  of  them  have  been 
organized  where  slight  need  existed,  while  at  the  same  time 
there  were  great  gaps  in  the  charitable  field  still  needing 
to  be  filled. 

The  chaotic  nature  of  relief-work  in  a  city  where  charity 
organization  principles  have  not  been  adopted,  may  be  bet- 
ter appreciated  if  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  appli- 
cant for  relief.  A  poor  person  in  need  of  relief  does  not 
usuallv  have  a  directorv  of  charities  at  hand  and  mav  bo 
referred  from  agency  to  agency  without  being  able  to  find 
the  relief  lie  needs,  which  all  the  while  is  waiting  for  him. 
In  Baltimore,  for  instance,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are 
socit'tiis  to  relieve  any  need  whatever  of  particular  classes 
of  persons.  The  Hebrew  Benevolent  will  do  this  for  Israel- 
ites, the  flerman  Societv  for  Germans,  the  St.  Andrew's 
Societv  for  tlie  Se(ach,  the  denominational  societies  for 
thost*  of  their  faith  and  for  an  undetermined  number  of 
outsiders.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  societies  that  will 
relieve  any  person  wliatever  in  some  particular  way.  The 
r<x>r  Association  will  give  cx»al  and  groceries  to  any  appli- 
cant it  considers  worthy,  without  regard  to  religion,  race, 
or  color.  The  diswusaries  will  give  medicine,  the  sewing 
societies,  elothin^:.  and  so  on.  It  will  be  notic-ed  that  the 
lines  of  aetivitv  intersect.  The  elassification  bv  race  over- 
la|>s  tliat  l»y  religion,  \ihile  the  elassilkation  by  need:? 
oveilies  thorn  l>oth :  and  several  agencies  for  the  same  .''ort 
of  work  are  snperinipof5e«1  upon  the  others,  while  unlimited 
claims  upon  indiviihi:>i  benevolence  supplement  or  dupli- 
cate the  whole.     Suppose  the  case  of  a  lierman  Lutheran 
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■who  ifl  in  acfii  of  one  tiiiug,  say  fuel.  Tharo  are  four  or- 
ganizatioiiB  to  which  he  may  properly  apply:  the  (ierman 
Society ;  his  church ;  Uie  Poor  Assot-iation ;  t!ie  police  6ta- 
tioD.  If  he  is  sick,  the  Indigent  Sick  Soc-iety  may  also 
aid;  if  a  soldier,  he  may  apply  to  the  Confederate  Belief 
Society  or  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Kepublic;  if  his  children 
go  to  a  Methodist  Sunday-scliool,  help  niny  be  bad  from 
that  source;  if  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  may  also  apply  to 
the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul ;  and  finally,  if  lie  is  just 
out  of  jail,  tho  Prisoners'  Aid  Association  way  help.  All 
this,  of  course,  does  not  include  what  he  may  obtain  from 
private  individuals.' 

The  necessity  for  cooperation  among  charitable  agencies 
and  for  thoroughness  of  treatment  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  work  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing  Char- 
ity in  a  single  case.' 

"  A  poor  colored  woman,  a  widow,  had  two  children, 
aged  six  and  three,  who  had  never  walked.  Before  we 
could  get  tliis  woman's  difficulties  straightened  out  and  the 
legs  of  the  children  straightened  loo,  our  district  superin- 
tendent and  our  volunteer  visitor  had  sought  eitber  the 
advice  or  the  active  help  of  tlie  following  agcni-iea:  the 
district  doctor,  the  woman's  former  physician,  the  Ortho- 
pedic Hospital,  the  Philadelphia  Hesearch  and  Protective 
Association,  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  the  Sunday 
Ledger,  St.  Christopher's  Hospital,  the  Hahuematm  Hos- 
pital, the  Woman's  Hospital,  a  medical  iusjiector  of  the 
Bureau  of  Health,  an  employment  agency,  a  public  school 
principal,  the  Oefavia  Hill  Association,  the  Department  of 
Charities,  and  the  House  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels. 

1  This  dencription  npplinl  to  naltitnore  as  Profcnsor  Warner 
Iniew  it  about  laoO-ISHS.  and  «till  applies  to  many  cities. 

» Twenly-eiKhth  Annual  Report  Philadelphia  Sm-iefy  O,  C. 
1906,  p.  IBi  lev  alHO  in  this  report,  "Fifty  Selected  Caiea." 
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...  In  this  portiouiur  record,  whidi  la  by  no  means  the 
loDgetit,  ...  it  appears  tliat  our  district  supcriutendent 
and  her  atjaistant  paid  ?C  visitK,  wrote  21  letters,  and  held 
41  jnterviewH  in  the  office." 

It  was  not  only  desirable,  but  necessary  tliat  all  tbeae 
agencies  should  work  together  lieartily,  in  order  to  do 
what  was  necilcd  in  the  case.  Proper  aid  to  many  desti- 
tute families  involves  an  even  wider  circle  of  cooperation; 
and  if  we  consider,  not  special  cases,  but  charitable  work  in 
general,  we  find  that  not  one  of  tbe  agencies  can  properly 
isolate  itself.  A  brief  review  of  the  history  of  the  C'iiarity 
Organization  idea  is  necessary  to  explain  how  tlie  incoher- 
ent charity  of  a  generation  ago  has  gradually  been  replaced 
by  an  intelligent  system  in  which  no  charity  lives  to  itself 
alone. 

In  tiie  fifties  there  were  organiiied  in  nearly  all  the  large 
cities  in  the  United  States  general  relief-giving  societits, 
usually  under  the  title  of  "  Societies  for  the  Improvement 
of  tbe  Condition  of  tbe  Poor."  As  indicated  by  the  name, 
these  societies  held  before  themselves  the  highest  purposes 
that  benevolent  people  could  seek  to  accomplish.  In  fact. 
most  of  tlieir  announced  objects  agree  quite  closely  with 
those  of  tbe  modern  Charity  Organization  Societies.  It 
was  their  purpose  to  find  work  for  all  willing  to  do  it,  to 
investigate  all  eases  thoroughly,  to  raise  the  needy  above 
the  need  of  relief,  and  incidentally  to  relieve  directly  such 
want  as  seemed  to  require  it.  But  all  these  Societies  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  were  dis- 
pensers of  material  aid,  tijis  function  submerged  all  others, 
and,  as  Mr.  Kellogg  puts  it,  "they  sank  into  the  sea  of 
almsgiving."  Their  work  was  done  more  or  less  well;  but 
there  is  a  general  agreement  that  twenty  years  after  their 
organization,  private  almsgiving  in  American  cities,  for 
the  most  part  through  formal  and  even  incorporated  socte* 
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profupH;  ami  chaotic,  wliilo  stiil  not  meutiiig  tlie 
demands  made  upon  it.  It  was  dispensed  in  iBiitalizing  ■ 
doles  miserably  iiiadetiuiite  for  effectual  succor  wliere  llio 
need  was  gcouine,  and  o/teu  dealt  oul  broadcast  among 
criminals  and  impudent  beggars.'  Public  relief,  at  tlic 
same  time,  was  in  an  iinsatisfactory  condition,  outdoor  re- 
lief being  administered  with  especial  recklessness,  and  fre- 
quently tainted  by  political  corruption.  Tlie  old  move- 
ment for  the  betterment  of  charities  had  substantially  come 
to  a  standstill.  Wliilc  profession  was  still  made  of  doing 
all  that  was  needed,  the  energies  of  the  societies  were  ab- 
sorbed in  giving  direct  relief.  The  tendency,  that  lias 
frequently  been  observed,  of  the  charity  worker  to  be 
dominated  by  details, —  to  be  so  busy  with  immediate 
needs  that  he  has  not  time  to  prevent  their  recurrence, — 
had  largely  neutralized  the  original  aims  of  tiie  Societies 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.' 

The  movement  for  charity  organization  originated  in 
London  in  1868  and  was  introduced  into  this  country  about 
ten  years  later,  being  copied  directly  at  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent points."  After  the  trial  of  a  society  with  similar 
purposes  at  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  and  certain  teuta- 

L      iKelloKt;,  "Charity  Organization  in  the  United  Statra."  N.  C. 

r  C,  1893,  pii,  5a,  34 :  Deviiie,  "  Principlea  of  Relief,"  pp.  343-34G. 
I  Tlie  aullior  once  followed  through  wiih  eonaidiTahle  eare  tlw 
annual  re|)orlB  iif  gne  of  thpw  Societies  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  One  thin;;  that  seemed  to  eervu  an  an 
index  to  the  thauBing  efficiency  of  llie  society  waa  the  ataltiueiil 
regarding  the  number  of  peraonB  fur  whom  work  wai  found 
Thin  item  gradually  dropped  out  of  their  reports  altoRcther,  and 
instead  appeared  aeneational  appeala  for  funds  and  deacriptiona 
of  need  in  special  cases.  Tlie  liirge  number  relieved  annually  was 
eapeciBlly  dwelt  upon;  but  the  inadequaiy  of  the  relief  given  was 
manifeat  from  the  flgurei> 

B  Probably  precipitated  by  the  experien<;e  of  charity  workers  in 
relieving  the  destitution  resulting  from  the  depreaaion  of  1X7^1- 
1678. 
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tivc  and  unsatisfactory  experimeutit  in  i-lea ring- Louse  reg 
islration  of  relief  work  in  New  York  and  BontoD,  the  fiwt 
real  Ctiarity  Organizatinn  Society'  was  eslabliHiittil  in  Buf- 
falo, in  December,  1877.  The  Kev.  S.  H.  Gurteen,  an 
Euglish  clergyman,  who  had  hceu  active  in  the  London 
society,  was  tlio  moving  force  in  the  inauguration  of  this 
enterprise.  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  Haven  estab- 
lished similar  societies  in  ISTS,  and  Cincinnati,  Brookljn, 
and  Indianapolis  followed  in  ISTO.  The  society  in  New 
York  was  not  organized  until  1882,  when  the  initiative  in 
the  matter  was  taken  by  the  State  Board  of  Charitiee, 
which  adopted  the  following  resolutions:  — 

"  Whereas,  There  are  in  the  City  of  New  York  a  large 
number  of  independent  societies  engaj;ed  in  teaching  and 
relieving  the  poor  of  tlie  city  in  their  own  homes,  and 

"  Whereas,  There  is  at  present  no  system  of  coojieratiou 
by  which  theee  Bocieties  can  receive  definite  mutual  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  tiie  work  of  each  other,  and 

"  Whereas,  Without  some  such  system  it  is  intpoesible 
that  much  of  their  effort  should  not  l>e  wasted,  and  eveo 
do  liarm  by  encouraging  pauperism  and  imposture,  there- 
fore, 

■'  Regolveil.  That  tlie  Commissioners  of  New  York  City 
are  hci't'by  appointed  a  committee  to  take  such  steps  as 
they  may  deem  wise,  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  HtiTllAl. 
HELP  AXD  coOPEiiATio.N  between  such  societies."  ' 

In  nearly  every  instance  the  motive  leading  to  these 
organizations  is  declared  to  be  "  discontent  with  the  prodi- 
gality and  inefficiency  of  public  relief,  and  the  cliaolic  stale 
nf  private  charity."  Twenty-two  of  the  associations  organ- 
ized at  these  or  later  dates  report  that  — "  voluntary  chanty 
was  larish.  uninformed,  and  aimless,  with  no  concert  of 
action;  two  that  it  was  variabh-.  am!  tlierefore  unreliable; 

I  NVw   York   Directory  of  Charitiea,   1802.  pp.  1,  2, 
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BiOne  that  it  was  impeded  by  discouragenient ;  aitd  one  that 

*■  it  did  not  exist  in  the  community." 

The  insurgent  movement  which  produced  the  charity 
organization  floc-ictics  preceded  Bociat  researcli  and  city  snr- 

Iveya  and  was  even  in  advance  of  "muckraking"  and  of 
civil  service  reform  in  municipQl  government;  but  ibe 
same  impulse  abolished  outdoor  relief  in  Brooklyn  and 
'Philadelphia,  and  greatly  reduced  it  in  Buffalo  and  Indian- 
apolis. The  growth  of  the  movement  may  be  measured 
■'to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that  fifty-five  societies  reported 
to  the  Committee  of  the  National  Conference  in  1893  a 
summary  of  their  income  and  personal  service  accounts, 
vhile  in  1907  more  than  three  times  as  many  were  listed 
in  the  directories  of  charities  in  the  United  States  alone. 
In  order  to  afford  as  concise  a  view  as  possible  of  charity 
F organization,  there  is  given  in  tabular  form,  on  the  follow- 
ing page,  a  statement  of  the  objects,  methods,  and  macliin- 
ery  of  the  societies  undertaking  such  work. 

Taking  up  seriatim  the  objects  and  methods  of  the  Char- 
i^  Organization  Societies  of  the  United  States,  it  may  be 
Been  that  the  fundamental  thought  is  the  cooperation  of  all 
charitable  agencies  of  a  given  locality,  and  the  liest  co- 
ordination of  their  efforts.  In  order  to  secure  this,  the 
cooperating  societies,  as  far  as  practicable,  funiiah  rerords 
of  the  relief-work  done  by  each  to  tlie  central  ofHce,  so  that 
accounts  may  bo  compared  and  the  overlapping  of  relief 
prevented.  Tlie  Charity  Organizfition  Society  maintains 
at  this  centra]  office  an  alplmlwtical  list  of  all  cases  that 
have  received  relief  from  any  reporting  agency  whatever, 
or  that  have  been  investigated  by  itself;  and  this  confi- 
dential catalogue  of  cases  treatetl  is  a  treasure-house  of 
facts  for  the  guidance  of  those  engaged  in  benevolent  work. 
The  New  York  society  had  in  IflOT  nearly  100,000  records 
(not  including  those  withdrawn  or  destroyed),  aome  of 
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1  covering  25  years  and  containing  40,000  to  50,000 
'  words.  While  tliia  is  tlie  largest  consolidated  list  in  tlic 
country,  yet  the  central  office  catalogues  of  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, and  many  other  cities  contain  a  very  targe  niiraber 
of  cases.  These  are  so  arranged  that  any  case  can  lie  re- 
ferred to  at  once,  and  the  person  charitably  interested  in 
that  case  can  get  a  reply  regarding  it  from  the  society  by 
return  mail.  This  clearing-house  function  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  is  the  first  and  perhaps  most  funda- 
mental one,  and  the  one  most  clearly  stated  in  the  name 
which  the  societies  adopted.     Yet  efficient  cooperation  in 

ithis  matter  on  the  part  of  all  relieving  agencies  has  been 
one  of  the  most  difficult  results  to  secure;  in  some  cities 
it  dwindles  almost  to  nothing,  while  in  others  even  public 
officials  cooperate  fully,  and  aa  in  Buffalo,  submit  all  cases 
to  which  they  give  outdoor  relief,  to  the  inveatigatioa  of 
the  society. 

This  conception  of  cooperation  on  the  official  side  among 
charitable  bodies,  which  was  the  initial  idea  of  charity 
organization,  has  been  immeasurably  broadened  in  the 
■  practice  of  every  successful  society.  Miss  Mary  E.  Jtieh- 
\  mond,  especially,  has  emphasized  this  fact  and  illustrated 
it  in  the  accompanying  diagram."  It  shows  cooperation 
88  a  working  principle  applicable  to  every  act  of  the  chari- 
table worker,  and  it  assumes  that  the  worker  knows  inti- 
mately the  family  he  is  trying  to  help,  that  a  thorough 
investigation  has  brought  to  light  all  the  resources  avail- 
able, and  that  if  there  has  been  urgent  need  it  has  already 
been  relieved. 

Miss  Richmond  further  explains; 
"  All  city  families,  rich  and  poor  alike,  are  surrounded 
by  the  forces  indicated  within  these  circles;  .  .  ,  in  every 
family  asking  charitable  aid,   therefore,  the  natural   re- 
1  BiclimoDd,  N.  C.  C,  ISDl,  p.  300. 
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Forces  witu  which  the  Charity  Workebs  may 
CoOpesate 

A.  Family  Forces: 

Capacity  of  each  member  for  affeclion,  training,  en- 
deavor, social  development. 

B.  Pcrnnnnl  Forces: 

Kindre<l,  frienda. 

C.  Neighborhood  Forces: 

Neighbors,  landlords,  tradesmen. 

Former  and  present  employers. 

Clergymen,    Sunday-school    teachers,    fellow-chnreh- 
m  embers. 
^K  Doctors. 

^B  Trade-unions,  fraternal  and  benefit  societies,  social 

^^L  clubs,  fellow -workmen. 
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Libraries,  educational  clubs,  classes,  settlements,  etc. 
Thrift  agencies,  savings-banks,  stamp-savings,  build- 
ing and  loan  associations. 

D.  Civic  Forces: 

School-teachers,  truant  oflBcers. 

Police  magistrates,  probation  officers,  reformatories. 

Health  department,  sanitary  and  factory  inspectors. 

Postmen. 

Parks,  baths,  etc. 

E.  Private  Charitable  Forces: 

Charity  Organization  Society. 

Church  of  denomination  to  which  family  belongs. 

Benevolent  individuals. 

National,  special,  and  general  relief  societies. 

Charity  Emplojnnent  agencies  and  workrooms. 

Fresh-air  Society,  Children's  Aid  Society  for  Pro- 
tection of  Children,  Children's  Homes,  etc. 

District  nurses,  sick-diet  kitchens,  dispensaries,  hos- 
pitals, etc. 

Society  for  the  suppression  of  vice,  prisoners'  aid 
society,  etc. 

F.  Public  Relief  Forces: 

Almshouses. 

Outdoor  Poor  department. 

Public  hospitals  and  dispensaries. 

sources  have  so  far  failed  as  to  send  its  members  crashing 
down  through  circles  B.  C,  D,  to  E,  the  circle  of  private 
charity.  The  problem  of  charity  is  to  get  them  back  into 
A  again  by  rallying  the  forces  that  lie  between.  .  .  .  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  best  force  to  use  is  the  force  that 
lies  nearest  the  family.  Charitable  cooperation  begins  and 
ends  in  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  individual 
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poor  people  and  in  Die  patient  eudeavor  to  make  them  per* 
mancntl/  better  off." ' 

A  sccood  fundamental  object  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
Itoit  So<-iely,  wiiieh  is  partly  attained  by  tlie  mctboda  taken 
to  secure  cooperation  and  prevent  Uw  overlapping  of  reUef, 
is  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  cai»ea  treated.  Besides  con- 
sulting tile  records  of  coiiperHliug  societies,  this  ia  to  be 
gotten  by  thorough  inveMtigation,  followed  by  careful  regis- 
Iriilion.  The  old  relief  societies  fre<jueutly  depended  upon 
the  memory  of  the  paid  agent  for  the  facts  regarding  differ- 
ent families  aided;  but  the  Charily  Organization  Society 
keeps  its  records  with  thoroughness  in  writing,  and  thus 
extends  their  usefulness  beyond  the  service  of  any  one 
individual.  InvesHgation  is  not  merely  for  the  preven- 
tion of  fraud,  but  is  an  essential  prerequisite  of  proper 
relief.  Tiie  giving  of  money  or  supplies  is  merely  one  part 
of  the  prescription  for  a  case  of  destitution,  and  an  invea- 
tigalion  is  as  essential  in  dealing  with  the  case  as  a  diag- 
nosis in  8  case  of  sickness  with  wlticli  a  physician  deals. 
Nor  is  it  solely  to  ascertain  whether  technical  relief  is 
needed, —  for  material  relief  may  be  the  least  of  the  needs 
of  the  family. 

Mr.  Porter  R.  Lee  expresses  very  simply  the  modern 
conception  as  to  the  purpose  of  investigation: 

"No  intelligent  social  agency  investigates  merely  io  or- 
der to  aeparale  residents  from  non-residents,  or  the  worthy 
from  the  nnwortliy  ...  or  as  an  attempt  to  establish  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  au  applicant's  statements,  or  as  causing 
procrasiljjiation  of  rehef.  Social  investigation  expedites 
relief.  ...  A  well  known  physician  says  that  whereas  a 
generation  ago  ten  minutes  would  serve  for  the  diagnosis 
of  most  diseases,  an  average  of  an  hour  is  required  at  the 
present  time.  This  is  largely  because  we  know  more  about 
C.  C.  1901,  pp.  298  ff. 
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disease,  liavo  boUcr  facilities  for  studying  h,  and  see  ita 
relation  to  many  other  factors  in  the  life  of  the  patient. 
This  iB  equally  true  in  the  treatmeut  of  social  diaabilitiea. 
The  need  of  hospital  treatment  may  prompt  an  applica- 
tion to  a  charitable  agency.  Behind  the  illness,  lies  the 
cause  — in  work,  habits,  or  home  environint-nt.  Theso 
social  disabilities  may  need  treatment  quite  as  urgently 
as  the  illness.  No  permanent  result  from  any  charitable 
relief  can  be  hoped  for  until  the  social  cause  is  known; 
until  account  has  been  taken,  on  the  one  hand,  of  all  the 
disabilities  and  on  the  other,  of  (he  family  assets  in  char- 
acter, earning  capacity,  income  and  moral  infiuences. 
These  assets  are  the  foundation  upon  which  the  power  of 
self-maintenance  may  be  built."  • 

The  third  function  of  a  Charity  Organization  Society  is 
to  find  prompt  and  adequate  relief  for  all  that  should  have 
it.  No  one  is  turned  away  from  the  office  of  the  society 
with  the  statement,  "  Your  need  is  none  of  our  business  " ; 
for  the  society  makes  it  its  business  to  see  that  each  need 
is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  agency.  If  no 
agency  exista,  a  benevolent  individual  can  usually  be  found 
to  give  the  relief  required.  In  discharging  this  function 
of  finding  prompt  and  fitting  relief  for  each  case  of  need, 
some  societies  have  relief-funds  of  their  own.  When  the 
first  of  these  organizations  were  formed,  the  antagonism  oC 
the  old  relief-giving  societies  was  frequently  aroused;  for 
the  latter  thought  they  saw  in  the  new  movement  a  likeli- 
hood of  the  duplication  of  their  own  efforts,  which  would 
be  mischievous  in  its  infiuence  on  the  poor,  and  embarrass- 
ing wlien  appeals  were  made  to  contributors.  It  was 
partly  because  of  this  position  on  the  part  of  the  estab- 
lished societies  that  many  of  the  new  organizations  started 
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out  as  noQ'relieF-giving  agencies,  in  tliig  matter  breaking 
with  Kngliali  truditiun  and  making  a  new  departure  in 
L-harity  work.  Experieuce  seems  to  have  sliown  that  this 
abstention  from  reliet-gjving  in  the  earlier  years  was  the 
very  best  tiling  to  allay  the  jealousy  of  older  societies;  and 
preserved  the  Charity  Organization  Societies  for  the  liigliiT 
purposes  whicli  they  had  in  view.  A  Charity  Urgauization 
Society  with  a  relief-fund  must  ne(?eiisarily  compete  in  its 
appeals  to  coutrihutors  with  other  organizations  giving  di- 
rect relief  to  the  poor.  These  organizations  are  conspquecllv 
apt  to  be  jeulous  of  it.  and  may  not  cooperate  so  willingly. 
either  in  aiding  cases  it  brings  to  their  attention,  or  in  giv- 
ing to  it  and  obtaining  from  it  information  of  conimoo  ad- 
vantage. In  such  crcumstances  it  often  drifts  into  a  con- 
dition where  it  is  simply  one  of  several  relieving  agencies. 

Further  than  this,  when  the  public  hears  of  a  Charity 
Organization  Society,  that  its  work  is  to  benefit  the  poor, 
but  that  almsgiving  is  not  its  primary  purpose,  such  an  idea 
has  an  educational  influenee  of  great  value  in  the  commu- 
nity. People  ask  at  once,  "  What  does  it  do?  "  and  may 
then  be  induced  to  look  over  the  long  list  of  things,  other 
than  relief-giving,  that  need  doing.  The  older  relief  90- 
cietiea  were  continually  criticized  on  account  of  the  amount 
spent  in  administralioD.  If  it  appeared  that  30,  30,  or 
50  per  cent  of  the  contribuUonH  went  for  the  payment 
of  administrative  expenses,  the  contributor  might  object 
on  the  ground  that  he  could  give  his  money  away  morv 
cheaply  than  that  himself.  When  Charity  Organization 
Societies  have  no  relief-fund,  this  comparison  of  expenses 
for  administration  wilh  relief  is  obviated.  If  asked  how 
much  is  spent  for  purposes  of  administration,  tlie  answer 
is,  "  All,"  and  this  has  a  good  tonic  effect  both  upon  tin- 
questioner,  who  begins  to  see  tliat  helpfulness  means  more 
than  almsgiving,  and  upon  the  representative  of  the  aocie^ 
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who  realizes  thai  the  work  must  Lc  reallj'  hiiiI  ik'nii'iistmlily 
useful  if  it  ia  to  win  the  support  of  the  puhlic' 

In  proportion,  however,  as  the  Charity  Organization 
Societies  gain  the  confidence  of  the  comniuiiity  ami  of  the 
relief  sodetlea,  friendly  L'ooperatiou  briiiga  about  new  ad- 
justinents  of  retationa.  An  investigation  of  the  practice 
of  Charity  Organization  Societiew  in  the  matter  of  relief- 
giving  showed  that  of  seventy-five  societies,  all  but  six  pro- 
Tided  immediate  relief  in  urgent  cases  fi-om  funds,  either 
emergency  or  general,  in  the  hands  of  their  agents.*  More 
than  half  of  all  Die  Charity  Organization  Societies  were 
in  cities  which  had  no  relief  soeieties;  others  coulil  not 
secure  cooperation  with  the  existing  relief  societies  or 
found  too  mueh  delay  and  difficulty  in  doing  so.  In  gome 
cities,  as  in  Baltimore,  the  adjustment  between  the  relief- 
giving  and  the  Charity  Organization  Society  takes  the  form 
of  federation;'  sometimes  the  field  is  divided  between 
them,  neither  relinquishing  its  powers,  am  in  New  York.' 
Where  tlie  relief-giving  society  was  formed  after  the  char- 
ity organization  and  to  supplement  it,  it  commonly  re- 
mains passive  and  serves  as  a  repository  of  relief,  because 
of  its  confidence  in  the  parent  society.  Often  the  differ- 
ence between  a  Charity  Organization  Society  that  gives 
relief,  and  one  that  does  not,  is  chiefly  in  name  —  the  fund 
in  one  case  being  "intermediary"  or  "special,"  in  the 
other  appearing  in  the  general  expenditures  —  a  difference 
of  bookkeeping  rather  than  of  principle. 

It  may  he  concluded  that  for  one  reason  or  another  the 

I  In  the  early  elaf^'s  of  Hit  Charity  Organi/atinn  Movement 
this  view  prevailed  very  i^neralty  but  lias  since  Iweu  modiflMl  as 
indii'Bt^d  in  the  Biiececdine  para;rraph. —  Rpvibit. 

'  Hubbard,  Am.  .four,  of  ."op.,  vol.  vi ,  No.  6,  IHOl,  pp.  783  ff. 

■  Brackett,  Chariliet.  vol.  ix.,  in02,  pp.  37  IT. 

*  Twenty -fifth  Annual  Report  Now  York  Charity  Organization 
Society,  IQOT,  p.  SS. 
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BOcietiee  which  now  represent  most  fuUy  and  vitally  the 
broadeat  charity  organization  principles  are  giving  emer- 
gent and  special  relief.  It  is  limited  in  amount  and 
strictly  guarded,  iiut  in  the  hands  of  trained  agents  and 
with  the  constantly  expanding  ideal  of  what  adequate  relief 
and  treatment  require,  it  has  been  robbed  of  its  perila. 
Professor  Deviue  declares  that  if  these  societies  have  kept 
free  to  a  cnnsiiterahle  extent  from  the  dangers  inherent  in 
relief -giving,  it  is  because  they  have  not,  as  a  rule,  directly 
disbursed  relief  from  a  fund  previously  accumulated,  but 
have  instead  obtained  their  relief,  case  by  case,  as  it  is 
needed  for  individual  families.  They  have  thus  been  com- 
pelled constantly  to  justify  their  decisions  and  their  metb' 
ods  to  olhera  in  order  to  secure  approval  and  cooperation.' 

The  fourth  function  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
is  to  establish  relations  of  personal  interest  and  sympathy 
between  tlie  poor  and  (he  well-to-do.  This  is  accomplished 
through  what  is  technically  known  as  "  friendly  visiting," 
volunteer  visitors  being  secured  who  are  willing  to  go  to 
the  poor  as  friends,  and  not  as  alrasgivers.  Preferably 
eacli  friendly  visitor  has  only  one,  or  at  moat  two,  cases,  and 
the  relutiiin  is  made  as  permanent  as  possible.  There  are 
many  instances  where  for  years  the  same  visitor  has  gone 
to  the  same  family,  and  genuine  personal  attachments  have 
been  formed.  Visitors  should  never  be  almsgivers;  for  in 
that  case  the  poor  look  upon  them  as  persons  from  whom 
something  is  to  be  gotten,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  em- 
powered to  give  relief,  the  visitor  fails  to  invent  methods 
of  rendering  the  better  service  that  is  needed  in  order  to 
cure  poverty.  Friendly  visiting  is  declared  hy  the  most 
advanced  societies  to  he  the  heart  of  the  work.  The  motto 
"  Kot  abns,  but  a  friend,"  first  adopted  in  Boston,  has  come 
to  be  the  motto  of  many  of  the  societies.     The  Buffalo  so- 

i"Prineiple8  of  Belief,"  p,  361. 
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cietj  Jwlarcs  its  ^^imal■y  uini  to  be  — "  to  uicreaBe, 
to  organize,  and  to  educate  the  amount  of  unpaid, 
voluntaiy  pereonai  service  given  to  (he  poor  of  Buffalo." 
Till'*  work  is  developed  under  great  ditn-ouragenients  in 
most  of  our  large  cities,  eapoeially  in  New  York,  where 
the  long  distances  to  lie  covered  by  the  volunteer  viailor, 
and  the  shifting  nature  of  the  indigent  pnpidation,  uiaku 
it  very  hard  to  establish  permanent  relations  ot  friendahip, 
or  evrn  of  ac^piaintance.  A  niensnre  of  snceess.  however, 
han  been  reaebed  in  many  eitiea,  even  in  districts  where 
there  is  not  one  resident  that  could  be  called  upon  as  a 
friendly  visitor,  and  where  mitny  ot  those  who  do  the  visit- 
ing travel  from  the  suburban  towns  to  reach  the  field  of 
work.  The  city  of  Boston  leads  with  ()21  visitors,  and  Chi- 
cago has  over  400. 

The  humanizing  eiTeet  of  friendly  visiting  upon  the 
visitors  themselves  is  of  great  value.  In  all  large  cities 
there  are  places  which,  thougli  not  far  from  the  well-lo-do 
geographically,  are  likely  to  be  completely  forgotten.  Bal- 
fac  said  of  Paris  that  there  were  streets  and  alleys  of 
which  the  upper  classes  knew  no  more  than  a  man  knows 
what  is  going  on  in  his  pancreas.  If  this  is  less  true  than 
when  it  was  spoken,  it  is  because  many  volunteer  workers 
have  been  looking  into  these  dilTerent  parts  of  the  city, 
and  taking  an  interest  in  the  people  that  live  and  die  there. 
There  is  no  education  in  charitable  work  so  good  as  that 
whicli  comes  to  the  friendly  visitor.  Becoming  interested 
in  one  family,  he  is  likely  to  be  led  out  into  an  interest  in 
all  branches  of  city  government,  and  of  the  county  and 
state  government  as  well;  he  will  inevitably  be  drawn  into 
the  current  of  broader  measures  for  social  and  industrial 
betterment.  He  who  takes  an  interest  in  trying  to  cure 
poverty  in  a  single  case  will  soon  come  to  find  that  nothing 
in  politics  or  industry  is  foreign  to  him. 
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The  fifth  function  mentioDed  m  the  tabular  view,  the 
txpuBure  of  impostors,  and  the  prevention  of  willful  idle* 
neas,  ia  freqoeiiUv  over-etiiphawized  in  describing  tiie  pur- 
poses of  a.  Charily  Orguaization  Society,  so  that  people 
look  upon  the  suc-iety  as  merely  an  anti-mendicity  league, 
a  detettive  society  for  preventing  imposition  and  bringing 
wHindlers  to  juatice.  The  society  is  consequently  regarded 
as  bloodless,  cold,  and  unciiarltable,  doing  a  work  which 
inuy  be  necessary,  hut  whicli  iH  certainly  ungracious,  and 
does  not  appeal  to  the  actively  benevolent.  A  society  in  a 
large  city  like  New  York  or  Chicago  has  much  of  this  work 
to  do,  especially  the  detection  of  fraudulent  charitiea.  In 
Buialler  places  there  are  not  many  fraudulent  charitable 
eutcrpiises,  but  there  are  always  dishonest  begging-letter 
writers,  and  dishonest  beggars  from  door  to  door.  The 
work  of  freeing  the  streets  of  mendicants  is  very  much 
limited  by  the  practice  in  most  cities  of  giving  licenses  for 
]>etty  peddling  on  the  streets,  or  for  operating  musical  in- 
struments of  tlie  hand-organ  type.  In  order  to  prevent 
willful  idleness,  most  of  the  societies  provide  a  work  test 
for  itoth  men  and  women,  or  avail  themselves  of  one  oper- 
ated by  a  cooperating  association.  To  give  their  contribu- 
tors and  cooperating  agencies  knowleilge  of  impostors,  sev- 
eral of  the  societies  publish  a  cautionary  list  of  dishonest 
applicants  for  relief,  with  tlieir  various  aliases  so  far  a^ 
known. 

The  Endorsement  Committees  of  the  larger  cities  invea- 
tigate  charities  at  tlieir  own  request  and  furnish  acceptable 
ones  witli  a  card  of  endorsement  which  may  be  used  iu 
soliciting  contributions. 

Closely  connected  with  the  work  of  preventing  willful 
idleness  is  that  of  finding  work  for  all  who  are  willing  but 
who  cannot  find  work  for  themselves  through  the  ordinary 
chaonels.     The  wood  yard  and  laundry  may  aerve  aa  work 
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testH,  ImL  [hi'y  (aniiot  give  steady  aiuJ  profitalilo  employ- 
ment to  all  Iliwse  desiring  work.  Eaih  C'liarity  Orguniza- 
tion  So<;iefy  i«,  (■oiisc'i|iii'iitl_v.  to  sunie  extent  iiii  omploy- 
ini'iit  agency,  ileiiliii^  in  ordinary  timt>»  witli  tlio  I'emi-capa- 
ble,  with  tlie  handicapped  and  tliowe  who  from  some  per- 
yeraion  of  tharncter  or  defect  of  mind  or  Iwdy  cannot  fit 
themselveB  into  the  industries  of  tlie  time,  but  may  be  able 
to  do  certain  things  if  tliose  things  arc  Rouglit  out  for  them. 
Many  of  those  witli  whom  the  Hoeiety  deals  are  able-bodied, 
but  not  alile-minded ;  or  they  may  be  strong  and  intelligent, 
but  not  reliable.  There  are  comparatively  few  cases  where 
there  is  not  some  limitation  of  capacity  more  than  that 
belonging  to  tlie  average  person.  In  this,  as  in  every 
other  form  of  relief,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  undermine 
self-reliance  by  finding  employment  for  those  who  have 
no  fipecial  limitation  of  phyei(|uc  or  character.  Temporary 
employment  in  often  properly  used  as  a  substitute  for  re- 
lief; hut  in  general,  Charity  Organization  Societies  should 
only  act  as  employment  agencies  when  applicants  cannot 
find  work  through  the  regular  agencies.' 

The  seventh  function  of  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety bus  been  enumerated  as  the  prevention  of  pauperism. 
This  is  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  all  the  means  em- 
ployed for  the  furtherance  of  the  other  specific  purposes 
of  the  society.  From  the  beginning  of  the  charity  or- 
ganization movement,  many  societies  have  established  un- 
dertakings to  assail  pauperism  in  its  causes:  the  cr^he, 
or  day  nursery  at  which  working  mothers  may  leave  their 
children  during  the  day;  kindergartens  in  connection  with 
the  public  Bchools.  cooking  schools,  sewing  schools,  trade 
schools;  the  encouragement  of  thrift  by  different  varieties 
of  savings-funds,  such  as  tlie  Penny  Provident,  which  re- 

1  Brackett,  t'hanUft  Rn-ieir,  vol.  vi.,  1B97,  pp.  307  ff  ;   Divine, 
r  "  Principlei  uf  Relief,"  pp.  162  ff.     See  ch.  xi. 
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ceives  depoajts  of  one  ceot  and  upward;  fuel  fanda,  by 
meauB  of  which  sumnier  aavings  can  secure  winter  delivery 
of  coal  at  aummei'  prices;  these  and  hundredg  of  other  edu- 
cative and  preventive  measures  have  been  inspired  and 
initiated  by  them.  In  recent  years  the  Churity  Organiza- 
tiOD  Societies  have  hceu  leaders  in  municipal  and  legis- 
lative reform,  sharing  and  organizing  independent  move- 
ments  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculofiis  and  unsanitary 
housing,  for  the  establishment  of  municipal  lodging  houses 
and  tlie  control  of  charity  transportation. 

The  eighth  and  last  function  of  the  Cliarlty  Organiza- 
tion Society  is  tlie  iliffuaioo  of  knowledge  on  all  subjects 
connected  with  the  administration  of  charities  and  the  pre- 
vention of  dependence,  No  progressive  society  neglects 
these  functions.  By  public  meetings,  conferences  of  visi- 
tors, lecture  courses,  training  classes  for  workers,  and  the 
publication  of  periodicals  they  undertake  to  educate  the 
community  into  wiser  methods  of  charitable  effort.  The 
bibliography  of  chanty  organization  now  comprises  hun- 
dreds of  titles  of  Ibc  pamphlets  and  otiier  publications 
issued  by  the  societies  of  the  country.  Their  annual  re- 
ports are  educational  literature  of  high  value,  giving  de- 
tailed accounts  of  cases,  and  explaining  the  countless 
things,  not  to  be  summariz(^d,  which  are  necessary  ia 
wisely  aiding  the  poor. 

While  the  principles  of  charity  organization,  as  outlined 
in  the  preceding  discussion,  remain  unaltered,  they  have 
heen  conetunily  broadening  in  the  last  decade.  New  meth- 
ods are  making  these  principles  more  effective.  A<x-urate 
knowledge  of  families  and  individuals  under  their  C8r«  and 
cooperation  with  all  other  agencies  were,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  foundation  sloues  of  the  charily  organization  move- 
ment. A  new  expreasiiin  of  these  principles,  the  Confiden- 
tial Exchange,  devised  in  Boston  about  1876,  has  now  be- 
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,  come  an  esHciitial  part  of  the  service  of  most  cities,  of  whidi 
every  ttgency  dcaliug  with  fumlly  probletiia  makes  uae. 
Whether  carried  oii  hy  a  Charity  Orgauizutioii  Society  or 
by  some  other  agency  it  is  simply  a  diiaring-huuse  at  which 
is  maintained  a  card  index  showing  the  identifving  iofor- 
matiou  coiieerning  eauh  family  and  the  dates  and  names 
of  the  Bot'idies  that  have  been  interested  in  them.  As 
other  organizutiona  report  dealings  with  the  family,  these 
are  registered  and  eacli  organization  is  in  turn  informed 
of  the  uamee  and  dates.  But  tlie  Exchange  does  not  re- 
port any  of  the  eonfidential  facts  concerning  the  family 
nor  the  acts  of  any  society  in  connection  with  them  — 
merely  the  identifying  items.  "  It  is  as  impersonal  as  a 
telephone  exchange."  It  has  two  very  evident  advantages : 
it  prevents  the  repeated  investigation  of  families  asking 
for  help  from  various  charities,  and  it  saves  the  time  of  the 
BOcial  workers.  But  a  fart  her- reaching  result  is  to  cause 
Uiose  who  use  it  to  seek  closer  relations  with  otlier  groups 
of  workers  in  the  charitable  field.  It  often  leads  to  an 
informal  committee  from  a  number  of  different  charities 
coming  together  to  make  a  joint  plan  for  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  some  family. 

The  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society  established 
a  Social  Service  Exchange  in  1912;  it  had  13,000  inquiries 
the  first  year  and  in  the  fourth  year  69,000,  from  more 
than  200  agencies.  This  Indicates  the  value  which  is  set 
upon  this  service,* 

The  name  "  Associated  Charities  "  in  most  cases  denotes 
a  charity  organization  society  and  not  a  real  association 
of  the  charities  of  a  community.  As  the  charity  organiza- 
tion movement  has  gone  on  developing  there  has  grown  up 
an  obvious  need  alongside  of  it  for  a  regular  cooperation 

>  Byington,  M.  F..  pivea  a  detsilwi  description  of  the  eichaoge 
in  a  punphlet,  PublicatioD  No.  28,  Bu»BeU  Sage  Fovidfttioo. 
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of  all  tlie  benevolent  agencies,  of  which  the  Chari^  Or- 
ganization Society  is  one  —  often  the  moat  important  one. 
Without  discussing  the  various  fonns  which  this  coordi- 
nating movement  is  taking,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  in  all 
the  more  progressive  cities  a  Central  Council  of  Charities 
or  Social  Agencies,  as  the  name  may  be,  now  exists.  The 
Central  Council  is  generally  separate  from  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  and  in  any  case  cannot  bind  thi- 
Charity  Organization  Society  to  its  action,  though  usu&lly 
depending  on  it  to  carry  out  its  policies.  Such  a  Council 
brings  together  the  whole  group  of  social  agencies  through 
their  delegates,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  a  tetter  mutual 
understanding,  of  devising  better  methods  of  work  and  of 
securing  the  support  of  all  in  any  forward  step  of  reform. 
Charity  Conferences,  informally  held  and  valuable  as  they 
are,  do  not  insure  the  steady  cooperation  such  as  a  Central 
Council  can  afford.' 

In  the  last  decade  the  charity  organization  movement 
has  taken  a  new  lease  of  life  and  immensely  expanded  its 
influence.  The  old  accusations  of  too  much  "  red  tape," 
and  too  much  investigation;  the  criticism  of  too  large  a 
per  cent  of  funds  used  for  administrative  purposes,  are 
rarely  heard  any  longer.  It  has  won  the  approval  o( 
commercial  organizations  and  educated  them  to  become  a 
part  of  its  programs.  Federated  Giving,  Charities  En- 
dorsement, Bureaus  of  Information.  Central  Councils  — 
all  are  either  the  direct  outgrowth  of  its  labors  or  an  ei- 
pression  of  the  same  principles.  The  American  Associa- 
tion of  Societies  for  Organizing  Charity  has  taken  for  its 
task  the  spread  of  the  movement  to  smaller  and  lees  pro- 
gressive  communities.  7"he  Charity  Organization  Depart- 
ment of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  is  educating  them  In 
the  need  and  the  methods  of  trained  social  servic*.     New 

N.  C.  C,  1913,  p.  UZ. 
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societieij  are  constantly  being  formed  and  old  societieB  are 
taking  on  new  lite.  The  printiplea  for  wliich  the  socie- 
ticB  have  so  long  contended  are  winning  widi-r  acceptance 
and  are  justifying  theinseiveB  in  new  apphuationa.  "  The 
ideaa  of  inculcating  self-help  and  self-reliance;  of  dis- 
crlmiuation  in  relief;  of  personal  and  family  rehaliilita- 
tion;  of  giving  to  all  a  fair  opportunity  and  then  expect- 
ing them  to  be  fully  responsible  for  the  use  which  they 
make  of  that  opportunity;  of  developing  strength  rather 
than  merely  insuring  comfort;  of  seeking  the  underlj'iug 
causes  of  distress  whether  they  arc  inltorn  or  environmen- 
tal; of  coordination  in  social  service,  of  training  for  ef- 
ficiency, of  giving  first  place  to  prevention,  of  thorough- 
ness in  investigation,  of  the  making  of  definite  plans  and 
of  adequate  relief  —  these  are  the  ideas  of  organi/etl  char- 
ity. Of  course  none  of  them  were  invented  by  the  charity 
organization  societies  and  none  of  them  is  the  monopoly  of 
these  societies.  Rut  to  promote  and  apply  tliem  in  the  Held 
of  charity,  and  to  furnish  the  means  by  which  people  of 
good  will  may  carry  them  into  practical  effect,  was  the 
original  purpose  and  is  still  the  reasoii  for  the  existence  of 
8uc!i  societies." ' 

In  the  earlier  history  of  charity  organisation,  what  have 
been  called  the  negative  functions,  t,  e..  investigation,  reg- 
istration, and  repression  of  fraud,  were  emphasizeil  as  being 
of  the  highest  importance.  With  the  broadening  and  spir- 
itualizing of  the  aims  of  these  societies,  cooperation,  pre- 
yention,  and  education  have  taken  the  first  place.  Whili' 
the  principles  of  Charity  Organization  Societies  remain  the 
same,  the  emphasis  upon  them  has  changed;  and,  aa  prin- 
ciples, no  longer  belonging  to  a  particular  form  of  society, 
but  becoming  the  inspiration  of  philanthropy,  they  have 
become  the  regulative  force  of  all  relief-giving. 

iDevine,  Edward  T.,  in  The  8urve]/,  vol.  29,  p.  27*   (editorial). 
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In  the  enumeration  of  the  principles  aud  methods  of 
Charity  organisation  accurate  knowle<!ge  of  the  caaea 
treated  by  means  of  a  thorough  iuvcstigation  stands  only 
second  to  codpcrHtiuu  of  social  forces.  Miss  Mary  E. 
Hichmond  uses  tlie  title  "  Social  DiagnoBJi*,"  instead  of  in- 
vestigation to  describe  "  the  effort  to  gut  tlie  essential  facta 
"bearing  upon  a  mauH  social  difficulties."  The  iniUiU 
procesfles  of  social  case-work  is  the  subject  of  a  volume 
under  that  title  which  was  written  "  to  make  some  advance 
toward  a  professional  standard."  "  The  elements  of  social 
progress,  if  formulated,"  says  Miss  Richmond,  "  should 
constitute  a  part  of  the  ground  which  all  social  case-work- 
ers could  occupy  in  common,  and  it  should  become  poeaible 
in  time  to  take  for  granted  in  every  social  practitioner,  a 
knowledge  and  mastery  of  tliose  elements,  and  of  the  modi- 
fication in  them  which  cacli  decade  of  practice  would  surely 
bring."  The  gathering,  appraisal  and  application  of  so- 
cial evidence  is  as  carefully  thought  out  as  that  of  prac- 
titioners in  the  field  of  law  or  medicine;  it  constitutes  a 
technique  which  assumes  the  fundamental  resemblances 
among  cases  but  admits  of  adaptation  to  diflerent  types 
of  social  service.  "  It  will  still  lie  necessary  to  stud;  the 
social  relations  of  people,  nnt  only  in  order  to  under- 
stand their  differences  hut  in  order  to  find  a  remedy  for 
the  ills  that  will  continue  to  beset  them.  Although  the 
level  upon  which  the  case  worker  operates  will  alio  be 
raised,  ease  work  will  still  be  needed;  its  adaptation  of 
general  principles  to  specific  instances  will  not  be  auto- 
matic nor  will  good  administration  l»ecome  so.  It  may 
also  be  predicted  that  the  forms  of  organization  now  re- 
sponsible for  case  u'ork  will  cliauge,  tlmt  its  scope  and  skill 
will  advance  far  beyond  the  present-day  practice."  The 
lack  of  space  permits  no  more  than  the  merest  mention 
of  the  significance  of  this  book,  tlie  publication  of  which 
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marks  a  uew  landmark  in  the  development  of  charity  or- 
ganization practice.  In  it  is  crystallized  a  uew  wisdom 
for  dealing  with  human  nature. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 
1BE  IBEND  OF  UODESN  CHAHITT 

Those  wlio  juggle  willi  tlie  word  "  charity  "  find  it  etMj 
to  a!»crt  tliiil  i\itin'  has  heea  uo  progrms  in  charity  since 
tlic  early  days.  Thpv  point  to  mauifestutionw  of  the  purest 
ami  moBt  unselfish  sentiment  on  the  part  of  tlic  early 
Christians  and  of  the  pre-Christian  pagans;  and  thon  to 
onr  modern  cliarities  with  their  material  aid,  and  all  theif 
defei'ts  of  narvowneBs  and  inadetjuacy,  and  ask  us  to  note 
liow  charity  has  degfUL' rated.  They  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  King  James  translators  nf  the  New  Testa- 
ment could  use  the  word  "  charity  "  in  the  thirteenth  chap- 
ter of  1  Corinthians,  while  those  who  made  the  new  tran»- 
lation  Buhsfitutcd  the  word  "love."  But  this  controverij 
is  in  fact  a  matter  of  mere  definitions,  and  it  is  only  by 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  words  thai  the  case  is  made  oDt 
against  modern  charity.  Witli  a  calculus  of  the  benevolent 
impulses  we  have  nothing  at  present  to  do,  Pre.«nnuiblT 
thirst  is  the  same  to-dny  a."  in  the  time  of  (^iideon.  wliei 
RoldierK  diank  from  the  luind  or  IkiwciI  thomselves  to  tbf 
stream;  but  the  modern  city  munt  have  waterworks, 
though  charity-in-the-»ensi'H)f-hive  lie  the  same  yeeterdaVt 
to-day,  and  forever,  yet  the  nocial  machinerj-  (or  making 
benevolence  l>eneficeiit,  clianges  with  the  changing  tiine& 

NeverlheleKs  it  must  he  acknowledged  that  even  when 

attention  is  strii*t!v  confined  lo  charities  in  the  nenso  of  th« 

word  used  in  tliis  volume,  and  though  one  may  he  confident 
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of  progress,  it  ie  difBfult  to  iiiLvt  skeptiuiem  with  tiiiifriljlL- 
proofs.  While  one  can  point  to  great  inntitulional  devel- 
opments along  many  lines,  yut  tlicre  still  remain  some  in- 
etitutions  that  illuatrate  the  worst  evils  of  philanthropy. 
Good  syNtems  continue  to  hreak  down  because  weakly  ad- 
roiniatered,  and  bad  systema  defy  reform  by  working  well 
in  the  hands  of  the  esceptionally  capable.  From  tliis  point 
of  view  it  is  almost  discouraging  to  find  that  the  uneiln- 
cated  charitable  impulse  may  still  be  of  as  much  value  as 
when  I^ecky  wrote  the  following  observation : 

"  It  will  continue  to  he  found  that  the  Protestant  lady 
working  in  her  parish,  hy  the  simple  force  of  common 
Knse  and  by  a  scrupulous  and  minute  attention  to  the  con- 
dition and  character  of  those  whom  she  relieves,  is  nncon- 
BCiously  ilhialrating  with  perfect  accuracy  llie  enlightened 
charity  of  Malthus."  ' 

It  may  have  seemed  to  the  reader  of  these  pages  that  the 
chief  result  of  scientific  charity  has  been  to  disclose  ever 
greater  need,  creating  demands  for  more  institutions,  at 
constantly  increasing  expense,  and  with  an  ever  rising 
standard  of  care.  It  is  necessary  to  gather  up.  from  the 
mass  of  details  concerning  specific  charitable  efforts,  mis- 
takes, plans,  and  theories,  those  larger  guiding  tendencies 
which  interpenetrate  them  all,  and  which  lead  onward  into 
R  broadening  field  of  social  betterment. 

It  mav  seem  at  first  a  grim  reason  for  hopefulness  to  say 
that  an  element  of  progress  lies  in  the  very  weight  of  the 
burden  that  charity  imposes  upon  modern  communities. 
It  has  not  been  enough  for  modern  medicine  to  sound  the 
alarm  of  race  degeneration  through  scrofulous  and  neurotic 
heredity;  not  until  the  burden  of  the  insane,  epileptic, 
feeble-minded,  and  inebriate  mounted  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  wretched  human  beings  for  whom  there  is  no  place 
Lecty,  ■■  European  Morals,"  lot.  ii.,  pp.  P2-93. 
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in  liomes  or  institutions,  did  States  begin  to  plan  for  per- 
manent c-ustodiftl  care  or  to  regulate  marriage.  The  bur- 
den is  rapidly  driTlng  us  ou  to  curative  and  preventive 
methods,  for  we  must  become  wiser  or  be  crushed.  More- 
over, that  mankind  begins  to  be  conscious  of  the  weight  of 
the  incapable  and  the  helpless,  means  the  deepening  of 
altruistic  ine;lincts  and  a  growing  sense  of  the  solidarity 
of  society.  The  ages  gone  by  accepted  misery,  incapacity, 
and  industrial  slavery  as  inevitable  in  the  constitution  of 
the  world;  but  at  last  we  begin  to  see  that  chronic  poverty 
and  preventable  disease  can  and  must  be  done  away. 

The  interest  in  individual  poor  persons  and  in  charitable 
institutions  not  only  develops  a  sense  of  the  enormous 
social  burden  which  must  be  carried,  hut  leads  out  into  a 
wider  interest  iu  social  conditions.  Tlie  need  of  gelling 
past  the  charitable  organization  to  the  individual  poor  per- 
son and  of  treating  him  as  his  special  needs  rei]uire,  is 
often  cmpbasiKed.  There  is  a  reverse  process  of  equal 
importance  to  the  right  development  of  philantliropy;  it 
is  that  by  which  charitable  workers  engaged  in  helping  Ihe 
poor  come  to  see  the  necessity  of  improving  all  the  condi- 
tions—  political,  industrial,  social  —  affecting  tlie  life  of 
the  poor.  One  who  is  a  good  neighbor  by  force  of  kindly 
instincts  and  common-sense,  may  succeed  in  the  »mple 
conditions  of  country  life;  but  in  the  complex  and  un- 
neighborly  modern  city  he  can  hardly  become  interested  in 
the  cure  of  poverty  in  a  given  case,  without  being  driven 
farther  back  to  a  lively  interest  in  tlie  reform  of  city  poli- 
tics, and  the  improvement  0/  sanitation;  and  finally,  even 
to  those  fundamental  economic  and  social  questions  which 
underlie  them  all  and  which,  at  the  beginning,  would  have 
appeared  to  have  no  relation  to  the  work  of  relieving  the 
poor.  Active  Charity  Organization  Societies  are  con- 
stantly educating  workers  who,  through  their  iotereet  in 
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c&aes,  come  to  have  a.  vital  iutcrest  m  conditions  and 
pasa  from  the  work  of  earing  for  liic  one  to  reforming  the 
other.  Sor  is  this  u  lose,  for  it  is  a  necessary  step  in  the 
broadening  of  charitable  aims  lili  they  shall  include  what- 
ever is  required  for  the  cure  and  prevention  of  dependence. 
Wherever  a  system  of  honor  offices  ohtains  through  which 
ft  large  number  of  the  influential  class  become  intereylod  in 
the  administration  of  public  charities,  there  results  a  bet- 
terment of  political  institutions  and  often  a  modificalion 
of  industrial  conditions.  Institutions  have  grown  largely 
through  the  operation  of  unconscious  forces,  hut  their  fur- 
ther growth  must  now  be  consciously  guided  to  meet  the 
highest  social  ideals.  To  a  great  extent  charitable  institu- 
tions are  still  in  the  condition  of  half-capable  business  men 
who  cannot  be  said  to  manage  their  busineBS,  but  who 
rather  let  their  business  manage  them,  being  driven  eo 
hard  by  attention  to  details  that  they  have  not  time  prop- 
erly to  organise  and  direct  their  work.  While  all  agree 
in  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  "  a  fence  at  the  top  of 
a  precipice  is  better  than  an  ambulance  at  the  bottom," 
yet  they  are  so  bupy  picking  up  the  fallen  that  they  do  not 
get  time  to  prevent  others  from  falling.  It  is  one  of  the 
peculiar  merits  of  those  imbued  with  charity  organization 
principles  that  they  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  buried 
under  details.  They  try  to  survey  the  whole  field,  and  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  so  many  of  their  workers  combine 
an  interest  in  individuals  with  an  even  more  hopeful  in- 
terest in  the  reform  of  social  conditions.  Some  are  im- 
patient because  workers  in  charities  do  not  move  faster, 
because  they  have  such  small  concern  for  the  causes  of  dis- 
tress, and  for  its  prevention.  But  while  our  charities  may 
not  be  jnoving  as  fast  in  tliis  desirable  direction  as  could 
be  wished,  they  are  certainly  moving  faster,  more  per- 
ceptibly, than  ever  before.     Many  of  the  problems  of  de- 
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penilcuce  are  gradually  paseJiig  over  iiilu  the  realms  of 
justk'H  nod  ecouomicK;  uuil  uiaiiy  organizations  and  move- 
ment which  are  as  truly  tharitahle  as  an  orphanage  or  an 
almshouse,  pass  under  the  mime  of  eonstrueti ve  social  work, 
or  prevention  end  Kelfan.'.  Thiw  cannot  Xm  doubted  by  one 
who  scans,  for  instance,  the  conleiits  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  reports  of  the  earlier 
years  which  deal  largely  with  papera  and  discussions  on 
State  ciiaritable  institutions  for  the  pauper  and  the  insane, 
and  those  of  recent  years  covering  a  variety  of  topics  not 
only  in  technical  charities,  but  in  preventive  work  for 
children,  immigration,  neighborhood  work,  recreation,  iji- 
dustrial  insurance,  standards  of  living,  and  Bt>cial  researcli. 
The  general  interest  in  philanthropy  is  being  stimulated 
by  associations  for  the  study  of  the  social  eeieoees  and  for 
the  promutiou  of  scientific  methods.  So  long  as  the  work 
of  aiding  the  poor  remained  an  art  only,  having  its  origin 
in  instinct  and  its  encouragement  in  super-rational  or  non- 
rational  sanctions,  a  lack  of  verifiable  progress  was  to  be 
expected.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  art  of  healing  and  the 
art  of  nursing  before  they  were  rdinforced  by  the  discov- 
eries of  the  exact  sciences.  The  art  of  nur.sing,  and  ita 
improvement  through  the  help  of  the  science  of  l>aelcri- 
ology,  alTords  an  e.\cellent  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
an  art,  presupposing  sympathy  in  the  one  practicing  it, 
can  yet  he  improved  by  the  help  of  science.  No  one  ip- 
preciates  more  fully  than  the  ideal  physician  and  the  capa- 
ble nurse  the  non-material  aids  to  health,  Drngs  cannot 
take  the  place  of  liope,  nor  sterilized  dressings  the  place  of 
sympathy.  Many  of  the  component  part*  of  gentleness 
are  non-miiterial,  and  ac(|uired  skill  is  no  sut>stitnte  for 
conscientiousness.  Bnt  it  remains  tnie  that  it  is  scieniv 
upon  which  medJcine  and  nursing  have  drawn  for  help  la 
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the  ai-t  of  lii-aliiiy.  aiul  lliercliy  niaiJe  it  more  cvrlain  and 
more  Batisfactory  in  its  resulta. 

Until  receutly  all  tlie  social  acienoes  have  been  at  the 
stage  where  their  premisea  were  disputed  and  their  deduc- 
tions to  be  used  wjtli  eautiou.  Political  eeoiioniy  has  only 
lately  emerged  from  tlie  disrepute  of  a  dismal  science,  and 
gociology  has  burely  gninod  recogiiilion.  As  yet  the  social 
sciences  are  even  ies.s  certain  than  the  medical  sciences,  but 
the  u.-e  of  them  us  a  foitridation  for  cbaritalile  work  con- 
tains the  best  possible  guaranty  of  substantial  progress. 

The  necessary  relation  between  technical  social  science 
and  practical  pliilautbropy  has  been  recognized  by  the 
establislnneiit  of  couriioa  In  causes  of  poverty,  charities, 
penology,  and  industrial  betterment  in  most  of  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  of  the  country.  Men  who  have  had 
their  training  in  practical  charities  are  called  to  professor- 
ahipa,  and  professors  become  tlie  leaders  of  charitable  socie- 
ties and  movements.  College  graduates,  trained  in  eco- 
nomics and  social  science,  serve  their  apprenticeship  in  the 
oHiees  of  charitable  societies  under  the  guidance  of  trained 
agents,  and  become,  in  turn,  the  representatives  of  a  new 
profession.  As  charities  grow  complex  and  wider  in  scope, 
and  as  the  social  sciences  are  letter  understood,  it  is  seen 
that  workers  with  defioite  preparation  have,  in  this  field 
as  in  every  other,  an  advantage  over  those  who  have  merely 
dropped  into  the  field  from  some  other.  Professional 
schools  in  civics,  philanthropy  and  social  welfare  now  pro- 
vide graduate  training  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for 
many  kinds  of  work  not  only  in  technical  charities  hut  in 
the  wider  ranges  of  social  reform.  Within  a  few  year.s 
the  National  Conference  gave  over  a  whole  program  U>  the 
discussion  of  the  question  whether  social  work  is  a  pro- 
fession or  not,  in  the  souse  in  which  medicine,  law,  and 
theology  arc  so  denominated.     Although  the  question  was 
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not  there  settled,  there  was  do  dispote  tfa«t  these  BChooU 
were  developing  a  professional  spirit  and  a  technique- 
Wherever  the  studeots  so  trained  hare  served  their  apprec- 
ticeship  in  practical  social  work,  as  is  now  universally'  re- 
quired, tliey  set  a  standard  with  whidi  no  mere  lajnum  cm 
compete.  In  the  more  advanced  communities  the  amateur 
is  no  longer  in  the  position  of  "  benefactor  **  or  "  ladj 
bountiful "  but  rather  liiim1>l}r  asks  tlie  privil^e  of  being 
permitted  to  become  a  social  assistant  in  charities  or  re- 
form, and  often  takes  a  short  course  of  training  to  fit 
themselveK  for  euch  eervice.  In  communities  less  ad- 
vanced there  is  already  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  no 
social  undertaking  can  go  very  far  without  a  paid  execu- 
tive wiio  is  a  trained  person. 

Among  salaried  employees  of  charitable  societies,  Mr. 
Homer  Folks  found  in  1S93  three  tolerably  distinct  tjfp«: 
the  first  was  the  man  considerably  past  middle  age,  who 
had  outlived  his  usefulness  in  any  other  line,  and  who,  by 
reason  of  his  unusual  goodness,  was  supposed  to  be  an 
acceptable  alms  distributer.  In  the  second  type,  tlie  great 
excellency  lay  in  clerical  ability;  work  for  a  charitable 
agency  was  the  same  as  work  for  a  dry-goods  firm,  a  grain 
warehouse,  nr  a  street-cleaning  department,  except  tliat  the 
wages  were  soracwiiat  less.  The  third  type  differed  from 
the  otlier  two  in  that  the  man  considered  the  work  a  pro- 
fession, as  other  men  regarded  journalism,  law,  theology, 
or  medicine.  He  entered  the  work  because  it  was  to  him 
the  most  inviting  field  of  service.  At  that  time  thase  who 
belonged  lo  Ihe  third  class  commonly  had  no  preparation 
npeciatly  designed  to  fit  them  for  their  work.  Many  had 
been  ministers  or  teachers,  some  journalists,  and  a  few 
lawyers.  Among  the  older  men  a  majority  had  perhaps 
been  fitted  for  Hie  ministry,  and  among  the  vounger  men 
I  a  considerable  number  were  those  wlio  would  have  been 
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miniBters  at  an  earlier  time.'  Among  tiie  young  t 
women  studying  social  science  in  American  colleges  at  the 
present  time,  there  are  many  who  would  never  have  thought 
of  becoming  ministers  or  foreign  missionaries,  who  yet  turn 
to  the  new  profession  of  cliarity  worker  or  neighborhood 
worker  as  a  field  of  congenial  and  nnaelfish  social  service. 
Salaries  for  this  profession  are  still  too  often  graded  ac- 
cording to  the  deserts  of  the  first  two  classes  of  workers 
mentioned  hy  Mr.  Folks,  and  meager  salaries  are  even  de- 
fended by  people  who  seem  to  think  that  in  philanthropy, 
as  in  teaching,  the  worker  should  put  away  the  normal 
human  desire  for  reasonable  comfort  and  pleasure.  Those 
who  willingly  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  six-thousand- 
dollar  clergyman  will  frequently  insist  that  fifteen  hundred 
per  year  is  ample  for  the  paid  secretary  of  a  charitable 
society.  One  who  enters  this  new  profession  must  be  will- 
ing, of  course,  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  work;  clergymen 
expect  to  bring  to  their  work  some  measure  of  self-sacri- 
fioe,  liiit  that  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  their 
being  well  paid.  A  clergyman  on  an  adequate  salary  can 
render  better  service  than  one  on  the  verge  of  dependence. 
Mr.  Folks  well  urged  that  the  salaried  agent  of  a  chari- 
table society  ought  not  to  allow  others  to  assess  his  per- 
sonal contribution  to  the  work  and  collect  it  in  advance 
by  requiring  him  to  work  for  e.xceasively  low  wages.  There 
was  a  time  when  it  was  said  that  no  man  ought  to  take  a 
salary  from  a  charitable  society  unless  he  would  himself 
otherwise  be  an  object  of  charity.  That  time  liaa  passed, 
though  there  is  still  a  current  theory  that  by  paying  a 

1  See  "College  Men  in  Benevolent  Work,"  Proceedings  of  Bee- 
tion  VII,  International  Congreas  of  Charities,  Correction,  and 
Philftnthropy,  held  at  Chirago".  18B3.  (Baltimore,  Hopkins  Prew, 
18H4.)  To  the  Bame  volume  Miss  Anna  L.  Dawes  contributed  a 
valuable  paper  on  "  The  Ne«d  of  a  Training  School  for  a  New 
ProfessioD." 
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charity  worker  a.  little  less  than  he  tould  earn  elsewhen 
■  self  •sacrificing  temper  is  assured.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
tliis  uiggardly  policy  simply  insures  the  draftiag  off  of  the 
beat  ability  to  other  lines  of  work  which  afford  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  unsel£shneas  and  more  just  compensation;  and 
the  retention  in  charity  work  of  some  who  could  scarcely 
find  a  place  elsewhere. 

Many  young  men  and  women  are  ready  to  consecrate 
themselves  to  the  work ;  but  they  are  not  ready,  and  ought 
not  to  be  ready,  to  consecrate  themselves  on  terms  that 
make  good  work  impossible.  In  addition  to  consecration 
and  native  intelligence,  tlie  successful  paid  charity  worker 
must  have  a  tolerably  expensive  education  continuing 
through  life,  and  the  sound  health  that  enables  a  man  to 
preserve  enthusiasm,  clear  vision,  and  undulled  eympathiea 
through  years  of  harassing  work.  While  in  the  service  of  . 
the  poor  we  may  hope  to  secure  consecration  and  possibly 
intelligence  for  nothing,  education  and  health  are  thingi 
that  cost  money,  and  must  be  paid  for. 

The  considerations  here  urged  are  already  accepted  i 
■ound  by  the  more  progressive  leaders  in  charitable  enter- 
priseB,  especially  in  the  large  cities  where  expert  service  is 
most  essential.  With  a  body  of  intelligent  and  specially 
trained  experts,  giving  their  time  and  energies  to  the  right 
development  of  the  various  branches  of  charitable  effort, 
definite  and  constant  advances  may  be  expected.  Indeed, 
even  with  the  comparatively  small  number  of  trained  per- 
aons  already  engaged  in  benevolent  undertakings,  there  ia 
a  new  spirit  and  impetus  apparent  in  the  work.  The  p^ 
riod  is  one  preeminently  of  investigation.  No  aooner  is 
■ome  phase  of  social  evil  described  by  those  engaged  in  prac- 
tical charity,  than  an  inquiry  is  proposed,  than  the  enthu- 
■iasm  of  research  workers,  the  implements  of  modern  sci- 
ence, and  the  rewurcea  of  wealth  are  brought  to  bear  u]io 
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it.  To  know  tiioryuglily  and  then  lo  remedy  in  the  light 
of  knowledge  acquired,  is  the  attitude  of  pliilanthropic 
leadership. 

In  tlie  cliapter  on  the  attack  on  poverty  we  have  already 
seen  that  a  new  spirit,  or  rather  a  new  vitality  of  the  old 
spirit  of  human itarianiera  became  apparent  about  tlie  year 
1910.  In  proportion  as  charity  workers  graaped  the  reali- 
ties of  misery  and  knew  the  remedy  to  be  a  task  too  large 
for  any  group,  they  began  to  depend  upon  the  community 
as  a  whole  for  the  rescue.  \Vhat  is  really  happening  ia 
the  democratization  of  charity.  Thousands  of  people  had 
been  coming  together  year  after  year  in  a  conference  of 
cliaritics,  carefully  protecting  the  organization  from  the 
eucroaclunents  of  industrial  democracy;  yet  at  last  tlieir 
broadening  vision  drove  them  to  see  that  no  discussion,  no 
social  movement  that  helps  to  make  the  world  a  more 
healthful  place  for  the  weaker  members  of  society,  could 
be  alien  to  them.  The  word  "charities"  was  expanded 
to  include  all  social  work  and  radicals  and  conservatives, 
church  members  and  free-thinkers,  are  going  on  hopefully 
together. 

The  awakening  of  the  social  conscience  outside  the  tech- 
nical fields  of  philanthropy  —  in  commercial  organizations, 
in  Bar  Associations,  and  Medical  Societies:  the  marvelous 
development  of  the  Churches  in  interest  anil  usefulness  in 
social  fields;  and  the  invasion  of  politics  by  social  pro- 
grams: all  these  eipansioue  suggest  that  future  charity  will 
always  "  go  to  the  country  "  for  its  promotion  and  support. 
There  is  growing  up  a  technique  for  putting  over  social 
programs:  the  new  idea,  taking  form  in  the  experiments  of 
Home  private  charitable  society  or  institution,  draws  to  itself 
a  social  group  —  promoters  and  specialista  perhaps  from 
other  fields  —  who  undertake  to  finance  it  and  give  it  the 
necessary  publicity.    The   idea  tlius  becomes  city-wide, 
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Btate-wide,  nationwide.  This  lias  been  the  history  of  the 
Child  lisbor  Movement,  o£  the  movement  for  Monul  Hj- 
giene  and  for  Sodal  Hygiene.  Xever  were  original  think- 
ers in  social  welfare  fields  so  sure  of  a  hearing  but  uvwr 
were  they  so  dependent  on  the  general  pnblic  for  tlie  sup- 
port and  propagation  of  their  measures.  "A  liandful  of 
social  workers  can  tell  their  city  what  it  ought  to  do  but 
the  program  which  will  be  carried  out  is  the  one  thai 
springs  from  community  action."  The  characteristic  of 
modern  charity  is  initiative  and  elasticity  where  once  it 
tended  to  be  settled  and  institutional.  Community  Clear- 
ing-houses, Social  Units,  Mobilized  ^'omens  Organixa- 
tions  —  all  of  these  are  in  one  aspect  "charitable"  be- 
cause they  grow  out  of  and  are  concerned  with  the  ancient 
causes  of  poverty  and  degeneration;  but  arc  infinitely 
broader  in  that  they  represent  literally  the  whole  commu- 
nity working  for  its  own  salvalion. 

New  divisions  of  labor  in  charities,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
taking  place,  the  outcome  of  which  we  cannot  foresee  but 
all  of  which  tend  to  put  at  tlie  service  of  public  institutions 
and  of  the  state,  the  special  knowledge  and  experience  of 
the  social  worker.  Public  institutions  are  using  increas- 
ingly people  trained  in  charity  services;  private  institu- 
tions are  providing  the  training  and  carrying  on  those 
tasks  of  greater  delicacy  and  needing  greater  adaptability 
than  the  public  service  gives  opportunity  for.  Schools  of 
Philanthropy  founded  to  train  workers  for  charity  socie- 
ties now  train  for  (he  public  service  in  institutions,  for  ■ 
research  in  city  departments  of  statistics,  health  and  child- 
placing.  As  cities  adopt  manager  and  commission  forms 
of  government  llicy  become  .less  politically  partisan  and  are 
ready  to  listen  to  the  social  worker's  point  of  view.  A  few 
cities  are  led,  if  not  technically  governed,  by  the  social 
workers  who  would,  a  generation  ago,  have  been  apparently 
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sweeping  batik  the  ocean  with  a  broom."  The  rare  ex- 
perience of  the  head  of  a  charity  organization  society  in 
a  western  city  who  took  over  bodily  into  the  public  service 
its  principles  and  practice  aud  survived  a  series,  of  partisaa 
political  changes,  is  a  prophecy  of  what  will  happen  more 
and  more  frequently  to  the  trained  social  worker  in  the 
socialized  community.  Even  New  York,  the  greatest  o£ 
cities  and  subject  to  tlie  estremeat  fluctuations  of  politics, 
lias  shown  that  social  work  of  a  very  high  order  can  be  done 
by  specialists  in  public  bureaus.  And  tills  is  posiiible  be- 
cause for  two  generations  charity  workers  and  settlement 
workers  have  been  demonstrating  tJie  value  of  social  work 
and  educating  wider  circles  of  citizens  to  their  point  of 
view.  Ultimately  the  circles  will  permanently  include  a 
majority  and  thus  control  politics. 

Meanwhile  the  tendency  to  increasing  governmental 
regulation  is  altering  tJie  status  of  charitahle  institutions. 
Where  once  there  were  supervisory  boards  or  boards  of  con- 
trol or  no  regulation  of  any  sort  for  institutions  receiving 
state  monies,  there  is  now  a  definite  tendency  to  combine 
supervisory  and  fiscal  control;  the  one  by  tiie  citizens,  rep- 
resenting the  socialized  interest;  the  other  by  the  state 
government  as  representing  the  taspayers.  A  group  of 
people  who  wish  to  obtain  from  the  Legislature  an  appro- 
priation for  an  institution  for  the  feebleminded  now  have 
to  educate  the  public  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  *'  moron  "; 
they  have  to  he  prepared  to  show  the  Board  of  Control 
not  merely  that  an  institution  is  needed  hut  that  the  Col- 
ony method  is  the  proper  way  to  undertake  it.  All  this 
can  only  be  done  effoctivoly  by  people  who  have  made  a 
fitudy  of  the  feebleminded ;  and  only  carried  out  by  a  board 
of  trustees  who  are  intelligent  and  willing  to  learn  the 
business  of  being  a  good  trustee.  It  is  the  thoroughgoing 
investigations   and    the   convincing   espmeace   of   social 
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workers  tliat  are  leadiug  the  public  to  demand  from  gov- 
emment  more  tlian  private  efforts  can  achieve.  The  most 
aignificaiit  feature  of  tlie  appearance  of  huniaDitarian  mo- 
tives in  politics  is  that  the  trusted  leaders  iu  philanlhropv 
are  furnishing  the  knowledge  and  initiative  to  guide  legis- 
lation and  to  control  tlie  legislator.  The  day  of  big,  ex- 
pensive cliarilable  institutions  ^  when  legislators  at  the 
behest  of  greedy  coufractors  authorized  an  expense  of 
$l,<>00  to  $1,'500  per  capita  to  satisfy  their  political  debts 
—  is  past.  The  socialized  community  knows  too  much 
under  the  tuition  of  its  trained  social  leaders  to  permit 
Huch  misappropriations.  Wien  a  western  state  like  Ari- 
zona, sparsely  populated  and  having  few  trained  social 
leaders,  includes  in  the  program  of  its  6rst  legislature,  the 
labor  of  women  and  children,  laws  regulating  hours  of 
labor  and  an  eight  hour  day  for  miners,  care  of  fallen 
women,  the  indeterminate  sentence  for  reformatory  in- 
mates, and  workmen's  compensation,  it  signifies  that  the 
movement  for  socialization  which  would  once  bare  been 
called  the  vagaries  of  reform  is  well  "under  way. 

Along  with  the  broadening  of  the  charity  field  to  include 
the  prevention  and  remedy  of  poverty  itself,  there  has  come 
an  access  of  humility  to  many  social  workers.  They  are 
reexamining  critically  their  standards  of  relief  and  recon- 
struction; and  they  are  challenging  themselves  for  the  n?- 
sultfi  of  their  own  work  among  the  poor.  The  lack  of 
money  has  usually  licen  assumed  to  be  the  chief  reason  why 
any  particular  charity  did  not  show  the  desired  results; 
but  now  even  the  way  in  which  money  is  obtained  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  heart-searching.  Workers  are  increas- 
ingly unwilling  "to  Hcg  in  nrder  to  give"  on  the  basis  of 
the  merely  emotional  appeal.  They  realize  that  it  is  a 
part  of  the  socializing  process  that  the  burden  of  giving 
should  be  ^tribnted  OTcr  the  whole  community,  since  the 
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ill-orgautzed  life  of  the  commuDity  is  the  cauee  of  much 
of  the  misery  with  which  they  deal.  The  modem  charity 
worker  feels  a  responsibility  toward  donors  for  the  use  of 
money  that  promises  to  react  to  readjust  puhlic  ayatems 
of  taxation.  Here  and  there  a  community  assumes  the 
whole  burden  of  cliarities,  looking  upon  it  as  a  public  func- 
tion quite  as  much  as  the  care  of  streets  or  the  provision 
of  safety.  "  The  modem  social  worker  is  an  expert,  not 
an  autocrat.  He  points  out  needs  and  cooperates  in  doing 
specific  things  hut  his  enterprises  depend  absolutely  upon 
the  enlightened  and  willing  appreciation  of  social  needs  by 
the  private  person  or  the  public  body  whicii  has  Uie  re- 
sources to  meet  them." 

One  of  the  results  of  the  socialization  of  community 
efforts  is  the  reaction  upon  those  who  receive  help.  They 
demand  as  a  right  that  which  the  old-fashioned  poor  per- 
son used  gratefully  to  receive.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
children  of  those  rich  benefactors  who  formerly  supported 
charities,  now  ask  why  the  chHrities  are  not  supported  out 
of  taxation.  They  do  not  take  it  for  granted  that  they 
should  give  to  tins  or  that  merely  because  they  have  the 
means  and  merely  because  it  is  charity.  This  brings  us 
back  to  the  tendency  noted  before,  that  charities  are  no 
longer  detached,  episo<lic  — they  are  a  part  of  the  greater 
movement  for  social  reform.  Such  a  book  as  this,  which 
in  its  first  edition  practically  covered  the  whole  field  of 
ctiarities,  now  outlines  only  a  very  small  part  of  what  any 
trained  charity  worker  needs  to  know  in  the  social  field. 

One  final  word  may  be  said  of  the  emphasis  which  the 
modem  charity  workers  lay  upon  the  normal.  They  are 
tired  of  pathologj'  and  dissatisfied  with  alleviation  —  necea- 
sary  though  it  may  be.  The  reconstruction  of  a  society 
which  permits  and  prodiccs  wretchedness  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  individual  to  the  plane  of  normal  living  —  these 
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sre  the  twin  goals  of  modem  cbariiy.  For  tteae  poipoees 
BO  social  movement  can  be  alien  to  the  social  worker,  who 
has  been  so  far  educated  by  his  task  that  he  now  demands 
that  ultimately  justice  shall  precede  charity,  and  preven- 
tion take  the  place  of  cure.  It  was  once  the  accepted  doc- 
trine that  prosperity  and  happiness  were  the  natural  re- 
sults and  reward  of  goodness,  but  the  social  worker  in 
daily  contact  with  the  poor  sees  that  their  poverty  comes 
from  a  deeper  source  than  the  vices  or  virtues  of  tibe  indi- 
vidual —  from  sources  which  can  be  reached  only  by  indus- 
trial and  social  changes  which  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  a 
single  generation  to  make.  In  the  knowledge  of  this  fact, 
the  charitable  are  filled  with  a  true  humility  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  poor,  but  still  helping  those  who  need  help, 
they  take  part  at  the  same  time  in  the  greater  movement 
for  the  abolition  of  the  conditions  which  make  dependence 
inevitable. 
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The  amount  of  American  material  on  charities,  philan- 
thropy and  Bocial  welfare  is  now  so  great  that  it  would  be 
imposeible  to  print  here  anything  but  a  beginner's  bibli- 
ography. Such  titles  are  included  as  a  teacher  would 
select  and  a  considerable  amount  of  pamplilet  material  has 
been  noted  that  will  not  ordinarily  be  found  with  ease. 
Current  articles  in  magaainus,  of  special  significance  and 
by  leaders  in  the  charity  field,  and  hibliographieM  of  rap- 
idly growing  topics  have  licen  pointud  out;  but  the  list  as 
a  whole  is  exclusive  rather  than  inclusive  and  intended 
only  as  a  point  of  departure. 

The  current  publications  of  special  value  are:  Proceed- 
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Occasional  articles  on  charities  appear  in  wme  of  the 
economic  periodicals,  especially  the  American  Journal  of 
Sociology,  the  Annuls  of  the  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Science,  and  the  American  Labor  Legislation 
Review.  Charities  Magazine  (1897  ff.),  which  became 
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1909,  is  the  technical  periodical  of  charities  and  social  wel- 
fare and  is  indispuisable  in  keeping  track  of  progress. 
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by  Church  not  wholly  per- 
verae  and  mischievous,  ft : 
ideas  of  French  Revolution- 
ary period  concerning,  10-11 ; 
problems  of,  dealt  with  by 
economiata.  11-12:  contention 
between  English  economiBts 
and  philanthropists  over 
pour-lawK  and  factory  legisla- 
tion, 12-17:  the  striiggle  for 
factory  leKislation  in  Eng- 
land, 1.VI7:  present  friendly 
agreement  nnd  partnership 
betwiTn  ecnnomislB  and,  IS- 
20;  aa  a  factor  in  human  se- 
lection, 2l-:il):  outdoor  relief, 
20fl-28fi;     medical    charities, 


285-304;  trend  of  modern. 
4/4-^88. 

Charity  conferences.  4T0. 

Charity  organization  societies, 
character  of  work  of,  Ahi. 
■I  .'5  3-400. 

Cliicago,  administration  ol 
mothers'  aid  in.  £21-222:  co- 
operation between  cliiirchci 
and  aaanciated  charities  in 
3)44:  volunteer  visitors  in 
4fin. 

Child  labor,  as  a  cause  of  de- 
generation, 127-128:  tabulai 
presentation  of  statistics  con- 
cerning, 128;  results  of  Fed- 
eral Ian  of  1917,  128-1211; 
oceupationa  in  which  still 
used,  1211-130:  relation  be- 
tween delinquency  and.  131- 
132;  effects  of  Child  L^boi 
movement,  4R4, 

Children,  pauperism  among, 
dne  tn  destitution  of  parent* 
or  alwndonment.  fllV-6Ii  net;, 
lect  and  privation  amun|E 
traceable  to  tnlemperance  ol 
parents,  filMl7:  effect  ol 
drinking  often  more  apparent 
in,  than  in  parents,  74;  plac- 
in<;  of  orphaned,  in  alma- 
houitca,  1(11:  atill  remaining 
in  almshouses,  185-186;  ac- 
count of  work  for  dependent. 
248-284.  See  alao  Dependent 
ch  i  Idren . 

Children's  Aid  Society,  em!- 
i;ratin^  of  dependent  children 
bv,  272-273, 

Children's  Bureau,  National, 
work  of,  269,  260,  2TS. 

Children's  Bureau,  New  York, 
boarding-out  of  children  by, 
283. 

Ciiild  welfare  agencies,  pro- 
posed clearing  house  for.  290. 

China,  works  of  charity  in  an- 

Cliiirch,  history  of  adrainistra- 
tion  of  charities  by  the.  0-8; 
despite   failure   of,    influenca 


not  wholly  miHcbierotiB,  9; 
influence  of,  upon  treatment 
of  inawiity,  306  n.;  import- 
ance as  an  agent  af  private 
eharity.  3Hl-;)82:  question  o( 
diBciintinuing  relief  work  bj, 
382-393;  plan  of  cooperation 
between  churehefl  and  char- 
ity organization  aocietiea, 
.■JW3-384. 

Churoli  Distriot  plan  in  But- 
falo,  383. 

Civil  Bcrvipp  principles,  appli- 
cation of,  to  employees  of  in- 
atitutions,  37*-376. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Federation  for 
y  and  Philanthropy  in, 

407- 


[)-31)0 ; 

Community    Trust 


408, 

Clinic,  the  free.  208-207;  for 
the  inwine.  318-310, 

Clopjwr,  E.  N,.  eitfld  and  quoted 
on  child  labor  in  Colorado, 
120-130;  on  coOperatJon  in 
methods  of  caring  for  depend- 
ent children,  281, 

ClothiDfr  industried,  fttietua- 
tiona  of  employment  in,  in 
New  York  City,  220. 

Coler,  Bird  S.,  recommendations 
of,  mneeming  Bulisidica,  415. 
"  College  Men  in  Bi'nevoleiit 
Work,"  cited,  491. 

Colony  plan,  for  tramps,  238; 
for  care  of  fcehlpminded,  327- 
329. 

Colorado,  child  labor  in,  120- 
130;  Btatistics  of  orphnnages 
in.  240;  HtatiaticB  of  boapl- 
taU  in,  287;  atate  institll- 
tiona  for  feebleminded  and 
epileptic  in,  32ti. 

Conimunity  farms  for  inanne 
and  misdemeanants,  in  Indi- 
ana, 311, 


"  oauaes    of    poverty,"    133- 
1311;  BtudJes  of,  in  AmericMi 
families.  140-lUl. 
ConAdential      Excbange,      the, 

46a-4ttll. 


Connecticut,  law  a  in,  forbid- 
ding marriHge  of  defectives, 
31;  statistics  of  orphanages 
in,  240;  sutistics  of  hospi- 
teU  in.  287;  state  Institu- 
tions for  feehlemtnded  and 
epileptic  in,  326. 

Control,  Bgencii's  of  superrision 
and,  481-448. 

Convalescents,  homes  for,  3G1, 

Cook  County  Insane  Asjium, 
elTeet  of  puhlic  opinion  on 
management  of,  3811. 

Coolidge,  Mary  li.,  study  of 
San  Francisco  Alrashouse  hy, 
201. 

Coojwration  amc)ng  charitable 
forces.  457-180. 

Corporate  hospital,  the,  294. 

ColtHfte  plan,  for  almshouses, 
182,  1!)3:  for  dependent  chil- 
dren, 27t>;  for  tarin;r  tor  the 
inaane,  310. 

Coimty  Children's  Home  sys- 
tem, 276. 

Craig  Colony,  New  York,  work 
with  epileptics  at.  .138-339, 

Crime,  as  a  cause  of  poverty, 
46.  49  if.;  due  to  unemploy- 
ment, 23-2. 

Criminal  insane,  treatment  of, 
312-313. 


D'Alemliert,  the  case  of,  99-100 
DaoielH,   John,   boarding-oiit  of 
New     York     children     intro- 
duced hy.  283. 
Danielson,    Florence,   inveatipu- 
ti<.n  of  the  Hill  Folk  hv.  I(i7- 
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DuvenpoTt,  C.  B.,  "  Laws  Lim- 
iting Marriage  SeleelioQ," 
ci'eil,  32 1  on  produi;tion  uf 
incDic^ieiirj  by  heredity  and 
eii  V  iron  men  t,  8Ui  on  inherit- 
Biii'e  at  tnianity,  9H;  an'ount 
1,1  Nam  family  hv.  107; 
qtiiited  <in  the  Ilill  Folk,  IflK- 
101). 

Dowpi,  Anna  I...  "  Thp  Seed  of 
a  TriiniiiK  Srhool  for  a  New 
Profetgion,"  cited,  481. 

Day  nuraeriea,  4H7. 

Dayton,  f)liio,  Ittnrd  of  Public 
Welfare  in.  37H. 

Dearanesie^.  work  of,  300. 

Deaf,  marrio^pH  of  Ihr.  pro- 
miiti'd  l>y  inntitutional  edu- 
tation,  Sn-.  kteHt  tendency  in 
eduratinn  iif,  and  hoped-for 
elfecta,  30-31;  iirovision  for 
the.  .'(.il- 

Veufmulii^m,      liercdity      and, 

DcHfneBi,  tranamissihlp  charac- 
ter of  rangenitul.  07. 

Dekth-rate.  influence  of  charity 
upon,  28;  amonfc  dependent 
children,  2.S0-2.i3:  in  liospi- 
tail),  201;  among  Mie  insane, 
31)8. 

Defectives,  laws  offninet  mar- 
ria^e  of,  31;  caring  fur,  in 
alRuhoUiicH,        181-183.       Set 

Fwehleroinded. 
Defoe,    Daniel,    paper    by,    on 
'-Giving   Alma   No  Charity," 

II). 
Def^nerHtiun,  diii)^ain  of  forces 
operating  to  cuune.  02;  prr- 
sonal  caiiws  of,  114  tf.;  due  to 
u»e  of  alcohol,  U4^n0:  cHUw-d 
by  wxual  immorHlity,  76-87 -. 

8T-00:  heredity  and,  Dl  IT.; 
application  of  Mendel's  lew 
to,  02-04;  aome  social  i«naeit 
of,  113-132. 
DelaWHrc.  slHlixIics  of  orphnn- 
(KcH  in,  *i-'>0:  KtatisticB  of  hos- 
pitals in,  287. 


Delinquency,  child  labor  anil, 
131-132, 

Delinquents,  problem  of  drlcc- 
lives.  332-333. 

Dentistry,  free,  motive  hutaind, 
2S2. 

Denver,  administration  of  iiut 
dour  relief  in,  2^->;  cobpera 
lion  betueeti  public  and  pri- 
vate charities  in,  30S-:i!Kl. 

Dcpartmmt   alorea,  Dumcii   in. 

.101. 

De]>endent  children,  nccnunt  of 
work  for.  248  9.;  poAsibiliiir* 
of  conatrni>tire  work  tor. 
248;  proportion  of  lienevolcnt 
inntitutinns  devoted  to  c«n- 
of,  24«-2,i0;  mortnlity  rate 
amonir  infants  in  orphanages. 
250-253:  plane  for  Inn-ering 
mortality  rate.  e.U-->S4;  mt- 
ing  of  liabiea'  lives  hy  board- 
ing-out system,  254-26fl;  im- 
provement in  instjtntlonal 
care  of  babies,  2,ifl-257 :  enn< 
ditions  upon  which  infanta 
are  received  in  institulioDs, 
257-2.18!  claMiftcalion  of 
children,  according  to  health 
end  character,  202-284 ;  thre« 
By  sterna  of  providinK  for. 
2<l4-2n.'>;  institutional  ear* 
of,  26.%-271;  placing-out  ays- 
tem  for,  271-278;  sy«tMB  of 
public  support  in  private  fit- 
stitutions  Isubaidy  svntunt. 
278-270;  plan  devi^  hv 
C.  C.  Carstpns.  279-2H1 ;  need 
for  a  federal  charter  to  pro- 
mote codperation  in  work. 
281-282;  hoarding-out  aTs- 
tem,  2ftS-284. 

DetilUute  sick,  care  of  the,  28.S- 
.104. 

Define,  Edward  T.,  quoted  on 
early  Kn)>linli  poor-r«tlef.  14- 
18;  quotnl  on  eJTivta  ol 
drinking  habits.  01^70;  si>- 
rial  doctrine  of,  17fi-I7ll; 
■■  Principles  of  Relief "  by. 
cited,  178;  objection  to  sni- 


gratiuff  of  dept-ndent  ciiildren 
pointed  out  by,  272:  on  re- 
lief work  by  uhurchee,  3H^ 
.183 1  quoted  eonreniin;;  Itui-k- 
efeller  FoundatioD.  405-lUii; 
on  relief-giving  by  charity 
ort^aniMitiun  eorietieH.  404 ; 
on  printiplea  repreBeolKd  by 
present  dHy  chanty  organ iza- 
tionB,  471. 
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Diueaae,  importance  of  viewin); 
insanity  as.  31D-320. 

DiBfBBea,  occupational,  118- 
132;  among  institution  cbil- 
dren.  2(ill. 

DishoncHty  ae  a  cause  of  pov- 
erty. 4(!. 

DispensarieB,  free.  206-297 ;  for 
the  insane.  318-310. 

District  nursing.  300-301. 

District  of  Columbia,  staliiitii's 
of  hospitals  und  orphanu^eH 
in.  2.5(1.  aH7. 

District  plan  of  almalioUHeH, 
133.  1(14. 

Dix,  Dorothea  Lynde,  report  by. 
□n  treatment  uf  inxane,  30(1. 

Doherty.  W.  J.,  investigation  of 
Rhild-f^aring  institutiona  by, 
270-271. 

Drink,  as  a  cause  of  poverty, 
41),  4»,  50,  52-33,  54  ff. ;  per- 
centage of  cases  due  to, 
among  Americana,  Enf;lisb, 
Triah.  Germans,  snd  Ameri- 
can DegToea,  55-56;  relative 
importance  of,  as  a  cause  of 
poverty,  64-65;  results  of  use 
of,  on  pauperism  and  on 
crime,    85-80;    necessily    for 

King  back  of  habit  of,  for 
Bper  causes  dl  misery.  60; 
pronibition  of,  for  increasing 
industrial  efficiency,  70-71; 
testimony  of  insurance  men 
regarding,  7I'72:  researclies 
of  scientjats  concerning  ef- 
fect* of,  72:   conclusions  on 


use  of,  72-75 ;  victims  of, 
found  among  vagrants,  230; 
effect  of  decline  in  use  of,  re- 
flected in  fewer  admissions  tu 
iuB«nc  asylums.  310:  public 
tare  of  inebriatt'S.  340-346. 

Dripps,  R.  D,,  defense  of  subsi- 
dies by,  426. 

DninkennesB.     Sf«  Inebriates. 

Dugdale,     R.     L.,     quoted     on 
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Earle,    Dr.    Pliny,    ou    nervoui 

system  as  seat  of  disease,  :iOK. 
Economics,     philanthropy 


1(1, 


-  P' 
3  ff  ;  liroade 
philanthropy  upon,  IB;  pres- 
ent friendly  partnership  be- 
tiveen  philanthropy  and,  10- 
20;  conditions  as  to  pliilsn- 
thropy  and,   in   America.  20. 

Econumic  value  of  industrial  1a- 
IntT  and  life,  114, 

Kconomists,     consideration     of 

frohlems  of  charity  by,  11- 
2 1  contention  in  England 
between  plilUnthropists  and, 
over  poor-laws  and  factory 
lej^islation,  12-16:  defeat  of, 
in  connection  with  factory 
Iqfislaflon.  1.V17. 
Educational     motive     in     char- 


371. 

Ethvood,  C.  A.,  study  of  Mis- 
souri atmahouses  by,  180- 
1(11  :  cited.  .107. 

Ely.  Richard  T.,  "Evolution  of 
Industrial  Society,"  cited,  22. 

EmerBon,  Dr  C.  P.,  on  effects 
of  drinking  on  children  of  in- 
temperate parents.  74. 

Emigrating  of  dependent  chJI' 
dren.  272-573. 


"  Poor  Relief  in 
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DifTerent  Pnrta  of  Europe," 
quoted,  8-9, 

Employment,  poverty  due  to 
poor  nonditions  of,  4d-Sl ;  ir- 
KguiaT,  a  cauie  of  poverty, 
146-148;  study  of  vJdsBi- 
tudes  in,  in  Kew  York  City, 
22fl-a30. 

Employment  bureuue,  public, 
for  solving  problem  of  unem- 
ploympnt,  244;  rharity  or- 
ganizalian  sociftiPB  as.  4GT. 

Employment  inaurnnoe,  338, 

Endorsement   committees,    plan 


Endowmenta,  benefilB  and  dis- 
advantages of,  3n7-3nR;  in 
England,  398-30!):  adminis- 
tration of.  in  United  States, 
Sflff;  desirability  of  proper 
rules  for  regulation  of,  400- 
401 :  curious  condiliona  re- 
sulting from,  401-404;  un- 
likely to  Bconipliali  the  good 
expected,  404-405;  some  re- 
eent  great  foundations,  405; 
discussion  over  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  40S— tOfl ;  prin- 
ciples which  should  govern, 
40(WOT ;  the  Community 
Trust,  407 -lOS;  need  o[  cam- 
paign of  education  regarding, 
40B. 

England,  poor-laws  and  prob- 
lems of  poor-relief  in,  in 
early  nineteenth  i-entury,  11- 
15;  factory  legislation  in. 
15-17 :  workhouses  replaced 
by  old-age  pensions  in,  204, 
350;  meaning  of  outdoor  re- 
lief in,  aOH;  health  insurance 
fn,  3S7:  endowments  in,  30H- 
anO;  creation  of  Charity 
Commission  in,  3111). 

English,  comparative  tendency 
to  poverty  among,  54-50, 

Environment,  effect  of,  on 
Hhiltlessnens  and  inefficiency, 
80;  importance  of.  as  a  fac- 
tor in  determining  siiccpss  or 
failure  of  a  career,  lOEk-lIO. 


Epilepsy,  bereditjr  and,  OS- 
Epileptics,  laws  against  mar- 
riage of,  31;  taring  for,  in 
almshouses,  181-lHS;  seiiata- 
tion  of.  from  insane  and  fee- 
bleminded, 313,  334-330,  3;i7; 
state  institutions  for,  3S<! ; 
unhappy  condition  of,  33S ; 
number  of,  335;  nature  of 
disease  producing,  33&-33S: 
percentage  of,  in  mat  itiit  ions, 
336 1  character  of  inetitn- 
tional  provision  for,  337 ; 
modification  of  conelUBion  re- 
garding segregation  of.  337- 
338;  cure  and  improvement 
of,  338-33!);  colonies,  hospi- 
tals, and  villages  for,  339; 
National  Association  for 
Hfudy  and  care  of.  330-340, 
Europe,    health     insurance    in, 

357. 
Evolutionary    theory,     relation 
betH-een  development  of,  and 
rise  of  interest  in  causes  of 
dependence,  36, 


Factory  legislation  in  England 
in  early  nineteenth  centUTy, 
13-17. 

FamiiieH.  studies  of  standard 
of  living  in  American,  140- 
1«1. 

Family,  size  of.  a  relatively  un- 
important cause  of  destitu- 
tion, 50, 

Family  relations,  determinatioD 
of  influence  of  heredity  by 
Btudy  of.  101-109. 

Faribault,  Minn.,  institutions 
for  feebleminded  at,  337. 

Farms,  child  labor  on.  128-131. 

Fatigue  and  accident,  relatioa 
between,  125-127. 

Fay,  E.  A.,  "Marriages  of  the 
Deaf  in  America."  citvd,  30: 
quoted  on  transmivtbh  dar- 
actw  of  d    ' "' 


1 


Federation,  practice  of  Rann- 
i^ial,  388-3U1. 

Feebleminded,  caring  for,  in 
almabouses,  181  -  1SS ;  found 
among  tramps,  23S-23H;  pro- 
portion  of  homeless  women 
to  bo  classed  as,  240;  arparn- 
tion  of,  from  insane  and  e|ii- 
lepticH  in  inatitutiung,  313; 
percentage  distribution  of 
different  degrees  of,  322; 
definitions  of,  and  clasaeB  in- 
cluded under,  322-323 1  pro- 
portion of,  in  institutions, 
323-324 ;  cauBL-B  of,  324-32.^ ; 
Kbool  and  custodial  grade b 
of,  323;  members  of  custodial 
cIbbs,  326-327 ;  leading  iasti 
tutions  for,  327 ;  institn- 
tional  work  with,  327-330; 
relation  between  communitj 
and,  330-331:  program  for 
state  c!are  of,  331-332 ;  prob- 
lem of  the  raischievoualy  in- 
corrigible. 332-333;  preaaing 
Duturf!  of  problem  of,  334; 
provioion  for  epileptics,  334- 
340. 

Feeblemindedness,  heredity  and, 
1)3.  98. 

Feeding  of  children  in  inatitu- 
tiona,  263-254, 

FernalJ,  W.  E,.  "  Feebleminded 
Children,"  quoted.  322:  cited 
on  treatment  of  feebleminded, 
324,  320,  320,  333;  cited  on 
inebriety.  340. 

Fetter,  Frank  A..  41 1 ;  eiUd  aoil 
quoted  on  subsidies,  421,  423, 
424;  iovPBtigation  of  boards 
of  control  by,  438-141. 

Finanrial  sei-reWry,  a  neces- 
sity for  a  charitable  society. 


Fitch,  John  A.,  <|  noted  on 
fatigue  and  nccident,  125;  on 
condltiona  of  povi>rty.  157 :  on 
the    problem     of    unemploy- 
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ment,  247 ;  "  Endowments " 
by,  cited,  401. 

f  leislier,  AleKunder,  report  by, 
410  n. 

Flexner,  Simon,  quoted  concern- 
ing prostituIioD,  S6-87. 

Florida,  Btati»tic>>  of  orphanages 
in,  26U;  statistics  of  liuapiUls 
in,  2a7. 

Foika,  Humer,  quoted  on  influ- 
ence of  heredity,  IIH;  on  re- 
moval of  children  from  alma- 
houses.  185;  on  tiutdoor  relief 
(1U1I),2I!I-22U;  on  the  plao- 
ing-out  of  dependent  children, 
273;  on  Michigan  system  of 
placiDg'OUt,  276;  on  hoapital 
social  service,  304 ;  on  adapta- 
tion of  public  inatitutions  to 
social  experimentation,  37Q; 
on  philanthropy  as  a  profea- 
sion,  48()-4SL 

Food,  importanii'  of,  as  a  factor 
in  coat  of  living,  152. 

France.  Bureavj:  de  Bitnfaia- 
afl(>e  in,  217;  mediaeval 
method  of  placing  infants  in 
orphanages  in,  237-258; 
health  insurance  in,  357. 

Frankel,  Dr.  I.^e.  classification 
of   causes   of   dejiendence   by. 

Fraud,  repreaaion  of,  now  given 

second  place.  471. 
Fraudulent  charities,  detection 

of.  4«(1. 
Friendly  visiting,  functions  of, 

404-405;  effect  of,  upon  the 

visitor.  405. 
Fund  to  Pa  rent  a  lan-s,  passage 

of.  220,     Ser  Mothers'  aid. 


Galton,  atudv  of  English  judges 

by,  101-102, 
Gumblin^.  degeneration  due  to. 

General   Education  Board,  405. 
Geuri^.   Henry,   etplanatlon   of 
poverty  by,"  37-38 
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^H                Geoa-ia.   eUtbticB  or  orphan- 

lation    between    public    uti 

^B                       neea  in,  na;  aUtUticB  u(  lius- 

private  charily  and,  3S». 

^M                      pula  in,  ;iH7. 

Heblwrd.  Rpbert  W..  un  rrUtiie 

^H                   Gtnmns,  comfiarativo  tendenc^y 

latucH   u(   iHMrda   of   coDlrol 

^H                       to  poverty  among,  a4-SU. 

and    boaidH    of    HUpei-vuMun. 

^H                   Germany,  causra  uf  poverty  in 

44:t- 

^r                        citicfl  or,   53;    Klfaerfeld   iyu- 

KenderBon,  Cbarln  B..  "World 

■                         tarn  in.  217.  317;   bvalth  in- 

<urr.ajl8   in   Charity."   citml. 

^1                       Kurance  in,  337. 

7:   on   r<'li)pou>'  eltaritv,  3)0 

H                     Goddard.   H.   H..   ntudy   or   tbe 

Henry   Street   Settlement.   New 

^L                        Kaliikak  family  by,   106;   on 

Vork,  nursing  work  done  by. 

301. 

H 

Heredity,   al.irtleBmnu  and  in- 

^B                   Goldmark,  .lusephinr.  quoted  on 

cOicienc^  due  to.  Si);  and  de- 

^m                      fatigue    and    acvidi-nt.    125- 

generation,  91  ff.;  and  feehle- 

■                         12(1. 

mindednesB.     03.     98.     334: 

■                     Goodrich.  W.  S.,  cited  on  borne- 

sources  of  error  in  acwpling. 

■                         li-aa  Humrn.  210;  quoted  on  a 

as   determining    factor    in   • 

V                       aatiifnctory  work  tmt.  24:{. 

■                       Grand   Rapids,  cottperation   1*- 

on  epileptics.  33fi. 

tween     public     and     private 

Hill  Kolk,  investigation  of.  107- 

cbaritieii  in,  ;(nn. 

10!!. 

Guinea  piKs.  cffi^crt  of  alcoiiol 

Hobhouae.  Sir  Arthur,  quoted 

on.  72 

on  endowrnenta,  401 

Gurteen,  Rev.  S.  H.,  Charity  Or- 

Hoboes.    See  Tramps. 

ganJKBtion  Society  in  HufTaio 

Hodder.   E,,  "Life  or    Karl   of 

eetaldi^hed  hy,  454. 

Slmftesbury."  cited.  30fi  n. 

Gnyer,    M.     V..    "  BeinK    Well 

Born,"  cited,  32,  KMl, 

114,    118,    120:    delinition   of 

Bo<-ia1   insnranre  bv.  364-355. 

Hollander,   .1.   H..  "The   AInIi 

H 

tion  of  Poverty,"  cited,  139. 

HHlherl,      L.     A.,     quoted     on 

loss   rrom   mining   accident*. 

Boards    of    Public    Welfare, 

122. 

37!!. 

Homelras    poor.    sUidy   of   the, 

Hamilton.   Dr.    Alice,   cit«l   on 

232-247. 

oceupational    diseaHeH,     117- 

Homi-fl  for  aged  poor.  .147-3411- 

IIB. 

Honor  oflicea,  extension  of  ««■ 

Hart.  Dr.  E.  H,  cited  concern- 

tem  of.  370-371. 

ilifr    inrant    mortality.    252; 

Hospitiils.     rapid     development 

tslilr  by.  ahowinic  sulmidy  Bya- 

of.   within   rorty  years.  28U: 

tpm  in  rour  ataUa.  270;  on 

sUtiaticg  of.  in  United  Slates, 

280-289;   c[a«Bilied   into  Boi- 

HaBtingB.  GeofK"'.  on  treatment 

eral  and  apecinl.  289:  fluDi- 

ing  of,  2H9-2SM);   items  necw- 

H                   Haviland,  Dr.  C.  F,,  quoted  on 

^L                       melhodx  of  admiltinp  innane 

of,     2!>0-2!ll:     qualificati<>n> 

■                       to  \'ew  York  State  boBoitaln, 

for    admission    to.    203-204: 

■                    310-317. 

1^ 

typea  of,  394-295;  defeit*  «I 

1 


nums^meiit  of,  21)5;  ai-i'oiint' 
ing  aysteinl  in.  'iOa-'i^G; 
question B  of  n>ntrul  and  HUper- 
intendem-e,  aud  rt-iatiun  irf  lo 
the  subscribing  public,  2M; 
nursing  connti-tpd  witli,  'iW- 
3U(I;  Bwial  service  in,  ;i02- 
304 :  ror  the  jnwnp,  aU5,  30(1, 
07  IT. 

Uowe.  Dr.  S.  G..  JiiTP.iitiirj 
cbarartpr  of  feelilemindi'dneHH 
aiiown  by,  OH. 

Howe.  Stitnte^  K.,  quoted  on 
adtulnistration  uf  munivipal 
charities,  377. 

Hull  House,  Chicago,  laliora 
tory  of  iDdiiatrics  nl.  for  tlie 
conva](«!ent  intMin«,  31H. 

Humtuiitarianiain,  new  interest 
in  rauseti  of  <iependenee  cre< 
aled  by  rise  <.f,  30, 

Humanity  munper.  uae  of 
phrnne,  as  t«rm  of  oppro- 
brium, lU- 

Humitn  wlm'tion,  rbaritj  ae  a 
factor  in,  21-35. 

Hunter,  "  Report  of  Coniinitfw 
on  Kterilty.ation  of  Crimin- 
ala,"  cited.  34 

Hunter,  Arthur,  mortality  aia- 
tiatica  of  drinkera  liy,  71. 

Hunter,  Joel  D.,  uited  on  ad 
miniHtration  of  mothera'  aid 
in  Chiea^o,  221-222. 

Hunter,  Roliert,  eatimatt;  by,  of 
number  of  peraona  in  diatreaa 
in  New  York  and  Boston, 
131);  estimate  by.  of  adequate 
for    family    of    fivif, 


1611. 
Hysterii 


anditioi 


1 


.  producing, 


Idabo,  atatistius  of  institutiona 
in.  2.W.  2H7. 

Idiiita.     See  Keebleminded. 

Illeicitimacy,  poor-relief  and. 
2^-29:  radical  cban^  in  at- 
titude of  world  toward,  250. 


Illegitimate  cblldren,  of  alma- 


bo 


198; 


257-259. 
linoia,  paaaage  in,  of  Fund  to 
Parents'  Uw,  220:  experience 
of,  ill  udminiatering  motbera' 
aid,  221>222,  3fi(l;  statistica 
of  orphanages  in,  Z4II ;  ata- 
tistira  of  huapitala  in,  2H7; 
state  inatitutiona  for  feeble- 
minded and  epileptic  in,  326; 
political  nubversion  of  chari- 


tiea  ii 
Imbecilea, 

riage  of, 
Immigrutif 


lawa    against 


309. 

Immorality,  aa  a  cauae  of  pov- 
erty, 4(i.  49  ff. ;  meaning  aa- 
aigned  U>  term,  76 ;  discussed 
aa  a  cauae  of  degeneration, 
75-87. 

Impostors,  exposure  of,  40Q. 

income,  lack  of  adequate,  as  a 
cause  of  poverty,  141^!  esli- 
maleB  of  adequate,  for  family 
of  five,  lSB-157. 

Iiii^mes,  of  families  in  New 
York  City,  148;  conduaiona 
of  Committee  on  Standard  of 
Living  concernin>:,  U9-I5i. 

Indiana,  lawa  in,  forbidding 
marriage  of  defectives  and  in- 
dik.i-nls.  31  ;  experience  of, 
H'ilb  administration  of  out- 
door relief,  212-215;  atatis- 
tics  of  orpbaiiBKea  in,  249; 
slatixlics  of  boapitala  in,  287 ; 
stale  institutions  for  feeble- 
minded and  epileptic  in,  32lt; 
village  for  epileptiea  in,  339. 

Indbin  Territory,  orphanages 
in,  2.t0. 

Industrial  efficiency,  increase 
in,  by  prohibition  of  drink, 
70-71. 

Industrial  establiahnenta,  nuri- 


1.  ;toi. 


ecouoDdc 


880  IN, 

Induitrial  Rdiitiona,  Report  of 
C'ummUiion  on.  i|UDle(l  oo  uu- 
ninpluymFiii,  i'Mi-i.il 

In«l>ri«t(>n.  wre  i>t.  >■  memberit 
□f  dafn-tivv  cIbwm.  »4II'»4  I  -. 
oumbrr  of,  In  iiiHtilutionB, 
34t!  Imptirtann'  ot  prolikm 
o(.  341-a4;i!  (i^tdniicn  of.  in 
j«il,  343 1  kUIc  i)r<)\LHl..n  fur 
trMtmrDt  nf,  ,14:i  ^uri ;  ronic- 
di««  for  »vll  wliiflj  priKliic<>a, 
340^340. 

Inanirlrnrv,  iin  a  (1111(10  of  pnv- 
rrty,   411,   4»   It. 


>nll.-i.t 


H  of.  K 


Inrnnt    niortnl)t>-, 

twnpii  povcrlv  anA,  MM-lfl^ 

IiiflrniHrv  liuHp^idil  oh  h  Biitwli 
tutu  for  nlmnlioiiw,  an,i, 

Inhinrtlon  hh'I  Alwtcmcnl  I^w. 
for  pn-vvnting  priMtilutiun. 
Rfl 

JflMnc,  law*  forbiildin);  niHr- 
riaiir  of,  31  i  pladny  of.  in 
•  Imaluiiiiu-a,  IsUlM;  rare  uf 
tV.  3Dfi  IT.-,  numlwr  of.  305: 
prrloilti  in  liUliiTy  of  trMt- 
aipnt  of.  30ft3O)l:  hareh  ron 
(titloaii  aiirrvundinii,  in  i-ar 
Iter  p<-rloil«.  30c  1  b>vinninir 
nf  orriod  of  shifI lor* lion  of 
miulition  t>(.  .1117 ;  plTerts 
notnl  (rutn  hittnaiip  tTP«UBi-nt 
of,  aftS;  PMBDii*  (or  incrraw 
In  nuDitH-r  of.  SlM-.ltW:  first 
Mavlums  (or.  3(H(-.-lini  char 
Nrtor  »[  pn'wDt'dav  iiutilii- 
lioaa,  310;  pruviHlun*  (or.  in 
dUfoTMl  tUti*.  310-312:  arp- 
antloM  o(  rfcrwilp  akd  ami* 
flMMk  Sl<:  (TiMiM)  aad  aoa- 

SIS:  anMnlloa  «(  vpilrfAica 
mmI  fr»Mr«iMM  (tvM.  313; 
fanWr  rtaariflmilcM  ol.  SIS- 
3)4t  alitkl  ^««rT  of  najvst 
oMMmtUanrt  «f 
M.  3U 
•M4.   Sl«-31i 

*m4.   3l»^l«; 


admitting,  to  Xew  York  Stab 
LiwpitatH,  316--317 ;  Occupa- 
tion as  a  remedial  roataur*. 
317;  parole  ej-stem  for  rr 
covi^rpd  patJPDta,  31T-31It: 
system  of  aftrr-carp,  31S; 
out- patient  department  (ur. 
318-310:  programs  of  edon- 
tion  eoneerninj;  Kip,  ;iUP-aiU; 
report  on  the  rare  of,  in 
Htates  linving  boards  of  c«n* 
trol.   441-442. 

Innanitj.  as  a  cause  of  pOTerty. 
•III.  411. 

InBtitiitional  care  of  dependent 
children,  advantx^.'SH  and  dia- 
advantages    of,    Sli-'i-^TO;    re- 

eort   on   twenty   inHtitutiooa, 
V  W   .1    Doherty,  i70-27l. 
foma  of  social,  3H- 


Insurance  statiatirs  showing  t*- 
BiillH  of  drink,  il-Ti 

Intemperance.     Her   Drink. 

lowH,  Injunction  and  Atistr- 
roent  l-aw  in.  85;  atatistioof 
orphanages  in,  2411.  statiiilini 
of  hospitals  in,  £S7  :  state  in- 
stil ut  ions  for  (echlrmiadcd 
and  epilt'ptie  tn.  3^11 

Ireland,  Dr.  W  W.,  on  inlwri' 
lance  uf  nenrottc  tendeacica. 

Irish.  canpat«tiT«  tmdeaej  to 

poverty  aan^,  S4-SU 
IshmaelH.   akobolir    drink    nol 


of  ekuiUM  17.  & 

ckaritMa  at.  Ml-Sttt  wmt* 
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Johnson,  Alexander,  uee  of  l«nn 
"  publii!  chnritieB  "  Uy,  StU  n. 

Juhnson,  Alvin  S.,  ID  vest  I  gat  ion 
ot  eociki  evil  in  New  Vark 
City  by,  78-92. 

Johnson,  Dr.  C.  H.,  cited  on 
institutional  carp  of  depend- 
ent children,  2U2. 

JolinBon,  Glenn  R.,  "  1000 
Homelesfi  men."  cited.  231). 

Johnstone,  E.  R.,  on  relations 
between  feebleminded  and  tlie 


mortalitj  in,  133-164. 

Jordan,  David  Starr,  "  Heredity 
of  Bicfaard  Roe."  cited  and 
quoted,  34.  74.  fl.l-«il.  111- 
112:  quoted  on  causes  of  in- 
efficiency, 89, 

Jud)ieB,  study  of,  to  determine 
influence    of    bereditT,    102- 

lai. 

Juke  ramilv,  7S,  BO;  Listorr  of 

the,  103-105. 
Jui^  trial  for  pfrsons  charged 


ietered  through.  223. 


Kaltikalc  familv,  GcMldard's 
study  ot  the,  lOll. 

Kaniias.  stattetii's  of  orphanages 
in,  250;  statistics  of  hospi- 
tals in,  287;  state  institu- 
tions for  feebleminded  and 
epileptic  in,  3211. 

Eaniaa  City,  Board  of  Publie 
Welfare  in,  378, 

Ki'llcy,  Florence,  cited  on  out- 
door relief  in  New  York  City, 
220. 

Kellogg,  Charles  D.,  quoted  on 
causes  of  destitution.  43-44; 
on  charity  orgnnixation  in 
United  States,  452.  463. 

Eelsey,  Carl,  "  Physical  Basis," 
etc.,  cited,  32. 


Kelso,  R.  W.,  on  cotipcration  of 
research  workers  and  public 
institiitiuus,  37fl;  on  sUte 
ri^ulation  of  private  chari- 
ties, 394-395.  444. 

Kenny,  C,  "  Endowed  Chari- 
ties," cited,  3911,  402. 

Kcnlticky,  statistics  of  st«te  in- 
Htitutions  in.  2iH).  2H7,  32Q. 

Kneeland,  report  hy,  on  vice  in 
New  York  t:ity,  86. 

Kohs,  Ur.  H.  C,  coneluaiona 
of.  re);arding  feebleminded, 
322. 

Koren,  John,  "  Econiunic  Ai- 
peols  of  the  Liquor  Prob- 
lim,"  cited,  6(1  n. ;  investiga- 
tion of  pauperism  and  intem- 
perance by,  08-09:  quoted  on 
hospitals,  288-290. 


Land  about  almshouses,  104, 

Lathrop,  >lulia  C,,  on  manafte- 
ment  of  public  charities  in 
M»Hsa<.'hU8ettB,  380;  cited, 
309. 

Lead-jioiHoning,  an  occupationfti 
discRst',  im-llS. 

Lecky.  \V,  E  H..  "History  of 
i^urugiean  Morals,"  quoted,  8, 
a,  475. 

Lee,  Porter,  R.,  quoted  on  pur- 
pose of  investigation,  460- 
401. 

Ijewis,  Orlando  F.,  plan  of,  for 
dealing  with  tramps,  237- 
238;   cited  on  publicitj'  and 


340. 

London,  England,  emigrating  of 
dependent  diildren  from,  272. 

Los  Angi'lea,  municipal  control 
ot  charities  in.  447-448. 

Louisiana,  statistics  ot  orphan- 
ages in,  240;  statistics  of  hoB- 
pitab  in,  287. 


Low,  Set)),  report  by,  on  Brook' 
Ijd'b  expprienre  with  autduor 
relief,  210-211. 


Macaulity,  l^rd,  classic  Hpeedi 
br,  on  fai'tor^  legJaUtiun,  17, 

McCulloch.  Dr.  O.  C.  atudy  of 
Tribe  of  Ishmapl  by,  105-111(1. 


Kn:ident,  I2-V124. 

Maine,  atatJatii^H  of  orpiinnaircs 
in, '230;  statiBtirs  of  hoapi- 
UIb  in.  287;  sUti^  inatitii- 
tions  for  fevbltminded  and 
epileptic  in,  32Q. 

Malttiiis.  Biibjeot  of  KngliBh 
poor-lawB  dealt  witli  liy,  It- 
12;  nn  exponent  of  philoaopli- 
ical  method  of  studying 
cauaea  of  poverty.  .17. 

Manly  Rcpiirt,  quoted  on  un- 
employment. 230-231. 

Marital  condition,  relation  of, 
to  destitution,  dt)-l}0. 

Marriage,  between  pauperH,  2!*; 
not  eiifttciently  diacou  raged 
by  raanagera  of  charitable  in* 
Btitutiona,  31 ;  pasMge  of 
state  laws  restricting  unsuit- 
able, 31;  of  the  di-af.  It7. 

Marshal],  "Growth  of  Eni^lisb 
Industry  and  Commerce," 
quoted,  14. 

Marx,  Karl,  explanution  of  pov- 
erty by.  38. 

Maryland,  atatiatica  of  orpban- 
aget  in,  249;  Buhsidy  system 
of  earing  for  dependent  chil- 
dren in,  270;  statistics  of 
buspitulK  in,  2H7:  ntate  insti- 
tutinna  fur  feebleminded  and 
epileptiu  in,  326. 

Maryland  Bureau  of  StatiiticB, 
estimate  by,  of  adequate  in- 
come tor  normal  family,  li'ifi, 

MaBsaehiisetls,  almshouse  con- 
ditions in,  lnl-ln2:  what  is 
meant  by  state  outdoor  relief 


in,  20G;  Btat«  colony  for 
tramps  and  vagrants  in,  238; 
etatinliea  of  orphanage*  in, 
249:  pliiring-out  of  dependent 
cbildrcu  by  State  Ikard  of 
Charity  in,  273.  273-27(1; 
boarding-out  of  children  in, 
2S3:  Btalistica  of  huspiUU 
in.  287 ;  care  of  insane  in, 
312:  alntiHlic«  of  fet-ble- 
mindvd  in.  .^23.  .326;  institu- 
tions for  feebleminded  in, 
.327 ;  boHrdinfC'OUt  of  feeble- 
minded in,  :i2t)-:i:<0i  BUt«  in- 
stitutions for  ini-liriatM  in. 
343-344;  boHrding-out  ol 
aged  poor  in,  34!>;  beattli  in- 
surance legialation  in,  357; 
reuBon  for  excellence  iif  man- 
agement of  public  charities 
in.  380:  nuralier  of  charitable 


era."  cited,   15H. 

Medical  charities,  motives  oper- 
ating to  produce,  2111-2II3: 
popularity  of,  293;  proviaion 
of  free  medical  advice,  2!>a; 
importance  of  nursing  aa  a 
form  of.  2n8-3i>2:  medical 
social  service.  302^01.  8m 
aluo  Hospitala. 

Mendel's  law.  92-fl4. 

Methods  of  studying  caatM  of 
poverty,  30-37. 

Michijnn,  laws  in,  forbidding 
marria^  of  dcfeclivt*.  31  i 
statiatics  of  orpbanagpa  in, 
249;  placing'out  of  depend- 
ent children  hv  Slate  J^Jiool 
in,  273,  275  i  account  of  dis- 
tinctive placing-uut  svston 
in,  27(l-2TSi  stBtiatics  o'f  hne- 
pitals  in.  287:  state  institn- 
tiona  for  feebleminded  and 
epileptic  in,  326. 

Middle  Ages,  charitable  mctli- 
ods  in  ue,  S-T. 


I 


Miifration  of  liepeiidenlH,   372- 

IdilwRukee,  SitkneBB  Survey  in, 

Miniirum  effii-iency  wap!,  eati* 

matcH  uf,  150-157. 
Mining  actideatH,  Hlatistits  of, 

120,   1^2. 
Minnesota,  atatisticB  of  inatitu- 

tiona  in,  240,  2H7,  320. 
Miacondui-t  and  misfortune,  a  a 
(.■HUBea  of  poverty,  44-Oa ; 
firoitping  iind<-r,  clmnfiud  to 
"  Caiiaea  witbin  and  outside 
the  family,"  134. 

Uiaaiaaip])!,  atstiBtiea  of  or 
pbana?i«  in,  2G0:  atstistii'M 
of  boapitula  in,  287. 

HiaBOuri,  study  of  county  alms- 
houBes  ill,  ittll-lHI:  atudy  uf 
operation  of  outdoor  relief  in. 
207;  BtatiBtii-g  of  orplianeiieH 
in,  241);  BtatiHtiea  of  hoKpi 
tala  in,  2HT:  etate  inatitll- 
tiona  for  feelilemindi'd  and 
epileptic  in,  32S :  Biotlierg' 
Bid  law  in,  350. 

Mitehell.  Jtihn.  eatimate  of 
minimuiD  ellioiency  wage  by, 
IM. 

Montana,  etatiatiee  of  state  io- 
atitutione  in,  2r.O.  SK7,  S2<\. 

More,  Loutae  Ituland,  studv  of 
New  York  famiiiea  by.  143- 
144:  eatimate  by,  ci(  &dcH]ualf 
inrome  for  family  of  five, 
150;  on  Bt^ificanee  of  mini- 
mum cflii-ieney  vage,  ISK- 
131). 

Uorona,  atatiHtioa  corn  ♦rn  in  a. 
322;  eare  o(  moron  giria.  33:1. 

Uorrow,  Dr.  Prinee  A.,  quoted 
on  thi-  Boriai  i-vil.  82. 

Ifothere'  aid,  riw  of  agitation 
for,  210;  pHHaage  of  lawa 
favoraiile  to,  220;  aa  a  form 
of  social  in«uranf»,  -UU. 

Mulbuipby  Fund,  example  of  a 
miaplai^  endowment .  403- 
40*. 

Jftinicipal    cbaritiee,    improve- 
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laent    in    administration    of, 

377-37». 
Municipal  buapital,  the,  2B4. 
Munleipei  institiiLinns.  need  of 

aiipvrvleiun  of,  447-448. 

N 

Xom  family,  liiatory  of,   107. 

Naaaau,  Mabel,  pictures  of  old- 
ajre  poverty  by,  205, 

Nationui  Conference  of  Sot-ial 
Work,  aijfnillcancu  of  name, 
105. 

Nationalitiea,  tendency  to  pov- 
erty among  dilTerent,   S4-50. 

Navy,  protection  of,  OKflinat  bo- 
I'iui  evil,  S2,  85. 

Nebraska,  atiitiaties  of  inatltil- 
tiona  in,  250,  287,  320, 

Neir.  Ur.  Irwin  H.,  quoted  on 
inebriety.  341  :  plan  for  ban- 
dlinir  of  inebriates  worked 
out  by,  34.^-344. 

Negroes,  eompurative  tendency 
to  poverty  amonff,  64  IT.;  im- 
portance of  aickneas  as  a 
cau»e  of  destitution  amona, 
50-57, 

Neurotic  tendencies,  inberlt- 
anee  of,  98-00, 

Xonda,  BtatiBlics  of  institu- 
tions in,  230,  28T. 

New  Ham  pub  ire,  statiatica  of 
institutions  in,  250,  2117,  320, 

New  Jersey,  atatistic*  uf  or- 
ptimnat^eB  in.  240:  stati^tiea 
of  boBpiUl*  in,  287;  aMte  in- 
stitutions for  feebleminded 
and  epileptie  in,  320 

New  Mexi<ii,  orpbanagea  and 
boapilaU  in.  250.  287. 

New  York  City,  study  of  elutr- 
ity  caeea  in.  58;  investiitatioft 
of  conditions  in,  re^^ardin); 
vice  (]900), 78-82:  atadiMof 
famiiiea  in,  Ix-Iow  tbe  por- 
ertv  line,  115-148;  estimate 
of  Bureau  of  RUndarda  m» 
to  minimum  efficiency  wage, 
156;   study  made  of  UDOUBt 


634  IS, 

Bud  kind  of  unemployment  in 
(lBH-15),  226-230;  pro- 
gram for  Prevent iun  and  Re- 
lief of  Abnormal  Unemploy- 
ment publUhcd  by  Mayor 'a 
Commiltee  in,  24S;  boarding- 
out  of  dependfnt  children  by, 
283:  miamanageinent  of  hos- 
piUts  in,  2!ISi  HoBpiUI  and 
InduHtrial  Colony  for  care  of 
inebriateH,  345;  pul>lic  aub- 
BidicB  to  private  charities  in. 
412-410;  social  work  of  high 
order  done  in,  4H5. 

New  York  State,  colony  for 
trampa  and  vagrants  In,  23S; 
inmatcB  of  orphanaf^s  in. 
240;  Bubaidy  ayatem  of  car- 
ing for  dr pendent  children 
in,  27B,  S7B;  atatiatics  of  hoa- 
pitala  in,  287;  sUtiatics  of 
Insanity  in,  30D;  eare  of 
chronic  and  acute  inaane  in 
same  inatitutiona,  311-312; 
methods  of  admittina  inaane 
to  State  hoapitals  in,  3lfl- 
317;  number  of  paroled  in- 
sane patients  in.  317 1  cHnca 
for  the  inaane  in,  31»-3I9; 
Btetistics  of  feebleminded  in, 
323,  320:  state  inntitutions 
for  feehlfniinded  and  epilep- 
tic in,  320;  health  insurance 
legislation  in,  3G7;  political 
HUDveraion  of  charities  in, 
3611-370;  SUte  Charities  Aid 
AsBOciation  of.  445-147;  rec- 
ords of  Charity  Organization 
Society,  465-457- 

NoTth  Carolina,  orpbana^a 
■nd  hospitals  in,  24'J.  287; 
state  institutions  for  feeble- 
minded and  epileptic  in.  32<1. 

North  Dakota,  statisties  of  or- 
phanages in.  260;  state  insti- 
tutions for  feebleminded  and 
epileptic  in.  320. 

Nursing,  as  a  form  of  medical 
and  charitable  aervire,  2))S; 
district,  300-301;  as  an  ad- 
junct to  various  welfare  in- 


atitutiona, 301 :  in  industrial 
establishments  and  depart- 
ment Htoree.  301 ;  rural.  301; 
importance  as  a  form  of  med- 
ical charity,  301-302. 


Occupational  diaeaeea,  di^raer- 
ation  due  to.   116-132. 

Odell,  Governor,  political  inter- 
ference with  bnspitalB  for  in- 
sane  by.  30U-370. 

Ohio,  statistics  of  orpbanojies 
in,  249;  County  ChUdren'i 
Home  system  in.  276;  statis- 
tica  of  hoapitals  in,  288; 
statt  institutions  for  feeble- 
minded and  epileptic  in,  32U; 
provision  fur  epileptics  in, 
331). 

Oklahoma,  child  labor  in.  1211, 
130-131 ;  orphanagec  to,  £60: 
Htatiatics  of  Iioapitala  in, 
2S8 ;  state  institutions  for 
feebleminded  and  epileptic  in, 
.■(26. 

Old  age.  poverty  due  to,  40,  49, 
61, 

Old-age  penaions,  204-205.  350; 
^neral  conditions  regarding, 
in  America  and  Europe,  358. 

Operations.  necessitaiMl  by  vc. 


Oregon,  statistics  of  orphanages 
in,  250;  statistics  of  howi- 
Uls  in,  288;  stflt*  institu- 
tions fur  feebleminded  And 
epileptic  in,  320. 

Organization    of    cliaritiea,   ac- 


473. 


tratton,  206-207  j  evils  con- 
nected with,  207-208:  argu- 
menti  fur  end  affainiit.  SOK  - 
210;  experience  of  Brooltlyn, 
210-212;  experience  of  Indi- 
ana, 212-214;  effect  of  care- 
ful investigation  ae  Bhdwn 
in  Buffnlo,  215;  relatiun  of 
movement  to  do  away  with, 
to  development  of  charity 
organization,  215-216;  diffl- 
cuTties  uf,  in  tl,e  West,  or 
where  county  eyittem  of  lot'al 
Bovernment  prevails,  2lli; 
proposal  to  eubxtitute  pri- 
vate for  public  agencies  of, 
216-217 1  abiifles  poBsibte  in 
private  uharitJea  as  well  as 
in  public,  217-218;  8Ug;;eated 
plana  for  reforming  metboda 
of,  218-211);  revival  of  ipies- 
tion  by  agitation  for  motb- 
eri'  ppnaiona,  210;  trend  of 
opinion  in  favor  of  public 
rplief,  2t!)-220:  passage  of 
Fund  to  Parpntd  or  "moth 
era*  aid"  laws,  220;  experi- 
ences in  different  places  with 
mothers'  aid  laws.  221-224; 
summing  up  of  queation  by 
Gi-rtrudH  Vaile,  224-325. 
Overstrain  and  accident,  125- 
127. 


Parole  ay  at  era  for  recovered  in- 
sane  patients.   317-318. 

Patten,  iSimon  N.,  quoted  on  old 
and  new  attitudes  toward 
poverty,    IfiU;    social    theory 

oi.  17.-;. 

Pauper  families,  study  of  indi- 
vidual descended  from,  103- 
10!», 

Pauperism,  drawinp  of  line  !*- 
tween  poverty  and.  1(H  ;  pre- 
vention of,  a  function  of 
charity  orcaniiation  eooie- 
tiei,  4fl7^fl8. 

Paupera,  laws  forbidding  mar- 
riage of,  31  i  Btatiaticn  of,  in 


almahouaes,  183,  ISfi,  IH6, 
188,  IBO;  average  age  of.  ad- 
mitted to  almshousea,  187. 

Peabody,  Dr.  F,  G.,  employment 
of  unpaid  boards  and  volun- 
teer viaitora  urged  by,  371. 

Penikeae  Hospilal,  research 
worlt  in  connection  with, 
37U-377. 

Pfnngyivania,  atatieticB  of  or- 
pliaJiagea  in,  249;  placing-out 
uf  di-pendent  children  by 
Children's  Aid  Society  of. 
273.  275-276;  aubaidy  system 
of  curing  for  dependent  chil- 
dren in.  270;  statistics  of 
hospitals  in,  28S;  state  in- 
stitutions for  feebleminded 
and  epileptic  In.  326;  subsidy 
system   in,   411-412. 

Penny  Provident  fund,  467-468. 

Pensions  to  Union  soldiera,  po- 
litical considerations  behind, 
4. 

Philadelphia,  charity  workers 
at  Wayfarers'  Lodges  in,  237. 

Philanthropists,  economists  ver- 
sus, in  England  in  early  nine- 
teenth century,   12-17. 

Philanthropy,  and  economics,  3 
ff. ;  influence  of,  upon  eco- 
nomics and  influence  of  eco- 
nomics upon,  18;  present 
partnership  of  econoraica 
and,  19-20;  conditions  aa  to 
treatment  and  study  of,  in 
Amerii-a,  20;  as  a  factor  in 
human  selection.  21-35;  en- 
trance upon,  as  a  profession, 
47n-l83i  s-'hoida  of,  4i|i4. 

Pittsburgh,  study  of  social  con- 
ditions in,   170-173. 

Placing-out  systi'ra  in  cnre  of 
dependent  children,   271-278. 

Pneumonia,  a  a  a  preventable 
cause  of  death,  118. 

Police,  need  of  improvement  in 
the,  353. 

Political  economy,  elfect  of  de- 
velopment of,  upon  interest 
in  causea  of  dependi^nce,  36. 


politic*,  sa  B  rtaam  for  acts 
of  charity.  4;  a  B*in  diaad- 
rulaj^    of    poblie    dMrttes, 


«u1i- 
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Boor-lan,     Cn^iiah. 

DinMeenth  emtmrf.  12-15. 

ntOT  rrli«f.     i*er  CharitT. 

Popnlalum.  ilurrnsF  i>.  as  a 
rmtat  of  jtorrrtj.  37;  ImHi  af 
definitf  ratio  brtorm  chil- 
dm  in  orphanain*  and.  in 
different  «Ut(«,  £50. 

Potterj'Diakiii^,  a  dangproas 
ocmpatiofi,  Itft-IIT. 

Povcrtj-.  raiiHv  of .  36  fT  -.  in- 
crmae  in  intrrret  in  oni^s 
of,  in  ninptMvU)  wotnrv,  30; 
UiTce  melhods  of  astwrtainini; 
caoses  of,  3S-37-,  phikwnplii- 
pbI  or  dMluPtive  method  uf 
espIainiD}!,  Xi-in;  method  of 
indurtivi-  ntuAy,  or  mse- 
cuuntinK-  40  It.;  "  iiinditiniiB 
of  "  aubatitut^  tor  "  cauws 
of,"  \33-im;  the  atlack  on. 
162  S.:  projneiMi^e  I'lian^s 
in  ■ttituil^'s  of  different 
Kruiipn  toward.  102-1114:  tbe 
line  brtn-c«n  paupi-riHin  iind. 
104;  betcinnin^  of  real  attack 
upon.  I64-I6&:  measure*  of 
r«funn,  lOT-liO;  vronTh  of 
tlie  Ri]rvir.v  idea,  ITO-173:  or- 
ganixation  and  eo5rdination 
of  atUek  on,  174 

Poverty  line,  ectahlinhed  by 
Booth  nnil  Rowntrei',  irtT, 
138:  dulermi  nation  of.  in 
American  eitiea,  130  ff.-.  dia- 
^ams  ahowing  eircumstanceB 
of  those  who  go  below,  amon); 
American  familieB,  144.  145, 
147. 


Pratt,   E.   E„  cited 
tional  diHeaflen,   I 

Preventive  meaeum.  inoreaaed 
em^jhasia  upon,  354,  4SR. 

Private  cliaritiex,  wliat  U 
meant  by.  SSO;  work  of  Cath- 
olics, Je^VH,  and  Protestants, 


3SI-382:  ad*ia«lMlit7  of  a»^ 
coMtBBiBg  relief  wrfc  hg 
rbankm.  38£-3S3:  pha  of 
oMfosCioa  br«<afT«  ekon^M 
aad  Aaaocuud  ClwrtliiK 
3S3-3S4i  Knial  inHovn  at 
*  Botivc  m.  3»4-3t(5:  iiM<k 


practice  of  finauri*!  Mpn- 
tioa.  3KS-39a:  thr  mdarw- 
Bcot  plaa.  3!K>-:i91:  advan 
tagra  of,  am  public  chari 
ties.  393;  sialr  and  eitT  rrsv 
ialion  of.  3!>3-3n.>:  nf^niO- 
rancr  of  tcodMirjr  toward  ni- 
DperatioD  liptwvMi  jinWic 
t'liarities  and.  Sn.V-SOO;  pub- 
lii*  «nbitidies  tn.  t(M-42it 
Prohilntian  movmnent,  vtewrd 
aa  a  wave  of  aelf-drfraiw.  70- 

ProetitutM.  i 


inded  amo 


Pnwtital  ion.  as  a  trncmrnt- 
house  evil.  7n:  industrial  and 
social  conditona  which  alTect, 


-61: 


8I-S3;  large  profits  of.  Is 
promottTH,  83-H4. 

Protestant  denominations,  or- 
ders of  deaconeesM  of.  SOOj 
«ork  for  care  of  jwor  bv,  382. 

Public  charitit«,  what  is'mrant 
by,  303-365:  print-iple  under- 
lyin};,3rM-.'HI6:  advuntaffwof. 
over  privntt?  support  of  chari- 
table institutions,  .36B-30Ti 
disadvantaiKS  of.  367-368; 
political  inlerremice  with. 
3IIH-.tT0;  improvement  in  ad- 
ministration, by  extension  of 
syfitem  of  honor  ofSrea,  370- 
.171;  employment  of  unpaid 
hoards  and  volunteer  viciton, 
371-372;  problt-m  of  migra- 
tion of  dependent*,  372-374: 
effects  on,  of  application  of 
civil  service  principles  to  em* 
ployeea  of  institutiona.  374- 
376;  adaptation  of  public  in- 


to  eorial  experi- 
iDBntMllun,  3711-377 ;  im|)rove- 
ment  in  municipal  charitit'B, 
377-:i7Bi  Bourtls  of  Public 
Welfare,  378-37";  summary 
uf  easintiBl  priiK'i|ilra  fur  ad- 
mi  ni  at  rittiun  of  pulilii;  cliai'i- 
tiei,  370-380;  wherein  pri- 
vate cbarilies  puaaese  advan- 
taKi-B  over,  393. 
Puhlle  fiindH.  mPHnine  <if.  SOS- 
Public  Warfari!,  linarda  <it. 
378-3711 


Quarrymen ,  mortalitv  flgurea 
of.  IHI.  124;  child  labor 
amon^,    128. 

Quasi -pub  1  it- 


Races,  tendency  to  poverty 
amoni;  different,  54-50. 

Sail  road  accidenta,  etatisticB 
of.  120.   121. 

Red  tape,  elimination  of.  from 
modern  charitable  Bocletiea. 
470 

Reeder,  Dr.  R.  R.,  quoted  on 
institution  children.  267, 
26a-2af!:  removal  of  New 
York  Orgihan  Aaylum  to  the 
country  deBcribeu  in  articles 
by.  270. 

Renlemetitiition.  ae  a  remedial 
measure  for  Hocial  evil,  Rl~ 
H?.. 

ReKulntion.  of  privnte  cbaritiea 
by  stale  and  ritiex.  :<l)3-3nQ ; 
<if  endowminlK,  406^(17;  ol 
Bubgidiea,  426-427. 

Relifrion.  tlie  prini'ipal  incentive 
to  benevolent^.  4-5;  eelf-seek- 
infc  mingli'd  with.  5-S;  inHu- 
enee  of,  upon  lienevolent  in- 
stincts as  shqttTi  by  charities 
■dminstcrt^I  by  Christian 
chtirch,  0-4;  sentiment  of,  as 
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a  motive  in  eBtahlishment  of 
medical  charities,  2U2. 

Ri-liijiouB  charity,  381-382; 
dangers  of.  .?H2-383. 

Relit;! ous  orders,  nursing  by 
members  of.  2)H)-300. 

Rent,  importance  of,  4M  a  fkc- 
tor  in  cost  of  living,  152-163. 

Rhode  Island,  statistics  of  or- 
phanages In,  250;  statiatics 
of  hospitals  in,  288. 

Ricci,  quoted  on  evils  of  char- 
ity. 10. 

Richmond,  Mary  E.,  article  liy, 
cited,  374;  diagram  by.  show- 
tng  forces  with  which  charity 
workers  may  coSpcrate,  467- 
400;  book  on  "Social  Diag- 
noBia  "  by,  472-473, 

Rockefeller  Foundation,  discus- 
sion concerning;.  405-406. 

Rome,  N.  Y.,  institution  for 
feebleminded  at,  327:  new 
type  of  colony  idea  at,  328- 
329. 


Ross,  Donald  L., 


leptjci 


cited.  : 


epi- 


Roving  disposition  as  a  cause 
of  poverty,  46. 

Rowntree.  B.  S.,  influence  of 
work  of.  on  social  research  in 
America,  136;  atudy  of  pov- 
erty in  York,  England,  by, 
137-138:  quoted  on  problem 
of  unemployment.  230. 

Royal  persons,  study  of  mental 
and  moral  heredi'ty  in,  102- 
103. 

Rubinow,  Dr.  I.  M.,  estiroatea 
by.  on  health  insurance,  357. 

Rural  nursing,  301. 

Ryan,  Father  John  A.,  estimate 
of  minimum  efficiency  wage 
by.  156. 


Saije  Foundation,  the.  405; 
work  done  by  charity  organ- 
iuktion  department  of,  470. 
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Bt.  Louia,  dimfultiGS  over  Mul- 

Sick,  care  of  the  drotitute,  286- 

laiiplif  fund  in.  403-(U4. 

3W. 

SsUried  putd  iu  pruleaelun  of 

i>iciLue«e.  poverty  due  lo,  40,  49, 

51.  285 

Sklmun,    Dr.   T.   W.,  on   fstab- 

Sickness      inauruiee      syslema, 

lixbrnent  of  clinU-H  for  the  in- 

350-358- 

une,    3ia,    3IIIi    quoted    on 

Sickneaa  Survey  in  MilwaukM. 

cure  of  insane  in  stBt<«  hav- 

285. 

ing    lioardH   of   L'ontrol,   441- 

.Simkoviuh,    iUry.   social   doc- 

442. 

trine  of.   174, 

Ssniiorn,    F.   B.,   cited   on   out- 

Smith,   Dr.    Stephen,    cited   on 

door  relief  in  Massachusetta, 

medical  L-haritiM.  2!I3. 

208. 

San    Franciaco.    Charities    En- 

on  extent  and  reaulta  of  ve- 

dorgemcDt     Cominittee      in, 

nereal  diaeaBCB,  84. 

390-3(11. 

Social   causes   of   d.^eneraliop. 

S«D  Pranciaco  City  and  County 

i  1.3-132 

203. 

KichmondB  i»ok  on,  472-473. 

Sdioola,    of    Diiraing,    209:    of 

Smial  evil.     See  Prostitution. 

pliilanthropy.  484. 

Social   insurance,  dellned.  354- 

Scienliata,  experiments  of.  with 

3.^5;  differem  formi  of,  365- 

alcohol,  72. 

358:    attitude    of    AmeriMn 

Seftg.T,  H,  R„  on  tlip  extermi- 

nalion  of  poverty,  175;  on  dc- 

ward,    35a-.3511;    ruUtion   be- 

momlixinf;   elTei't    of    unem- 

tween     public     and     prlvsle 

charity  and.  3S9. 

SecreUriea,    flnanoial.   386:    of 

Kot-ialiats,  explanation   of   pov- 

State    Hoarda    of    Charities. 

crty  hy.  38. 

434. 

Social    service,    medical.    302- 

Segregation,  tor  preventing  re- 

304. 

production  of  unlit,  31-34. 

Sflligman.  E,   R.  A.,  quoted  on 

early   English   puor-lawa,   15; 

Social  Service  Exchange,  estab- 

lished by  New  York  Charity 

Organiitation  Society.  46lt 

quoted     »n     explanation  a     of 

Soldiers'   Ilomei,  misery   from 

pnverty.  30. 

idleness  in.  200. 

Servants,   proiititutes   recruited 

South  Carolina,  sUtiatics  of  in- 

from among,  81. 

stitutions  in,  250,  288. 

Settlement    movement,    riac    of 

South   Dakota,  sUtiaticB  of  in- 

the, 103. 

stitutions  in.  2.^0,  2SH;  itaU- 

Sexual  immortality,  extent  and 

institutions  for   ft*blemiiid(d 

effect-  of.  75-87 

and  epileptic  in,  320. 

Shaftesbury,  Lord,  ehmnpion  of 

Speculation,    depeoeration    das 

factory    leKialation    in    Eng- 

to, 8S. 

land,    16-17i    on   slight  dan- 

Stundard of   living,  studies  on 

ger  of  committing  sane  per- 

the.  136-llil. 

Sons  as  innane.  314. 

^m                     Shiftlcsani'BB  and  inefliciency,  as 

report  on.  107-108. 

^L                        ■  cause  of  poverty.  4(1,  4!),  5n. 

State,    the    church    superseded 

^1                       G2  fT.:   rauaea  of,  and  mani- 

^K                       feaUtioDB.  39. 

1^ 

chaHty.  S;  adminiatrfttion  ol 

Bute  Boards  of  Charitiea.  e»- 
tabliahment  of,  43.1:  stunil- 
ardH  of  county  and  towDHhi]) 
tharitUa     raiVd     by,     435- 


Static  Charitiea  Aid  Associiitiaii 
of  New  York,  4i.V447. 

State  Public  School  [or  dP^Dd- 
i-nt  <^hildrpn  in  Michigiui, 
27<t-2"S. 

Sl(«l  induHtrj,  reform  of  living 
L'oiidltioDB  among  norkers  in 
the,   170-173, 

Rtppney  pniiperism,  study  of, 
by  Charlea  Booth,  40. 

Kt  aril  illation,  use  of,  for  con- 
trolling reproduction  of  un- 
fit, :il--K:  limitpd  us*-  of,  in 
atatCK  wiiera  permitted,  34 ; 
will  he  increasin;;ly  employed 
with  growth  in  elTort  to 
segregate     the     Intompeteut, 

Si 

Btockard.  experiroenttt  of,  with 
animalH  and  alcohol,  72. 

Subsidies,  public,  to  private 
charities,  40tl  IT.i  arfrnmenls 
in  favor  of,  418-420;  points 
against,  420-42(1;  principlea 
of  reKitlation,  420;  emential 
principles  for  regulation  of, 
42(1;  safest  course  to  oppONC 
consistently  all  public  sub* 
Bidie«  to  private  charities, 
423. 

Subsidy  system  of  caring  for 
dependent   children,  278-270. 
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